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ART.  f — A    REPORT   OM   THE    REPTILES   OF   MASSACHU- 
SETTS.   By  D.  H0MPHRK78  Stobkr,  M.  D. 

INTRODUCTI ON. 

The  following  paper  was  prepared  at  the  same  time,  and 
presented,  with  the  "  Report  on  the  Fishes  of  the  State/' 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Zoological  Commissioners.  It  is 
very  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  myself;  and  gladly 
would  I  have  delayed  its  publication  until  further  research 
had  made  it  more  complete.  But  being  expected  to  gi?e 
an  account  of  my  labors  at  an  appointed  time,  I  had  no 
alternative  led  me,  save  to  collect  and  present  my  descrip- 
tions, written  oflentimes  unavoidably  with  great  haste  and 
brevity. 

The  Catalogue  of  our  Reptiles  contained  in  Professor 
Hitchcock's  Survey,  prepared  by  Dr.  Smith,  of  Sutton, 
contains  most  of  our  species,  and  was  evidently  drawn  up 
with  care ;  but  as  he  has  given  no  descriptions  by  which 
we  may  judge  of  his  accuracy,  I  have  felt  at  liberty,  when 
a  species  has  been  catalogued  which  clearly  should  not  be, 
or  which  the  best  herpetologists  in  our  country,  well  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  reptiles  of  New  England,  have  nerer 
seen  in  our  latitude,  to  omit  it. 

Thus  we  find  catalogued  the  "  Testudo  scabra''  This 
error  may  have  been  produced  by  Say's  incorrectly  includ- 
ing this  species  in  a  paper  **  On  the  frtsh  water  ami  land 
Tortoises  of  the  United  States,''  published  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Academv  of  Natural  Sci- 

m 

ences.     The  species  he  considered  the  **  scabra,"  is  the 
**  in  sculpt  a,*' 

The  *'  Testudo  Pennsi/lcanica''  is  plainly  confounded 
with  the  ''  Sternothaerus  odorattts''  a  widelv-distributed 
species. 

The  **  Coluber  striatulus''  of  that  catalo£Tue,  I  have  also 
omitted :  not  merely  because  I  have  not  met  with  it  mv- 
self,  hut  because  my  friend  Dr.  Pickering,  an  accomplished 
naturalist,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  herpeiology  of  New 
England,  assures  me,  he  not  only  never  met  with  it  here, 
but  never  heard  of  its  having  been  found  here,  it  being 
strictly  a  southern  species. 

The  "  Rerma  clamata"  I  have  also  erased,  because  no 
one  of  mv  scientitic  friends  has  ever  met  with  it :  and  Dr. 
Holbrook,  who  well  knows  the  species,  and  has  visited  this 
portion  of  the  country  repeatedly  of  late  years,  to  collect 
materials  for  his  great  work,  says,  in  his  third  volume,  this 
species  *"*■  is  found  in  the  low  countries  of  Carol  in  i  and 
Georgia:   farther  north  than  this.  I  have  never  seen  it.** 

The  '*  Salamandra  einerea"  is  omitted,  because  Dr. 
Green,  who  first  described  it,  as  well  as  the  ''"  erifthronola," 
considers  them  both  one  species. 

The  "  Saiamandra  /f^rtita"  and  "  lon^icauda"  may  per- 
haps both  be  found  here:  but  knowing  no  one  who  hid 
ever  seen  them  in  thb  Stale,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Emmons.  ur»on 
whoee  authority  they  were  given  in  that  catalogue,  for  m- 
ibrmatioo;  he  writes  me,  that  he  thinks  he  has  seen  a 
specimen  of  each,  but  adds :  "  I  will  no(  take  the  respoasi- 
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bilitj  of  gUing  these  two  species  as  citizens  of  the  Bay 
State.  I  have  not  studied  thcin  carefully  enough  to  be 
authority." 

Having  erased  the  above  mentioned  species,  and  intro- 
duced three  Tortoises,  two  Colubers,  one  Ileterodon,  one 
Rana,  one  Hylodes,  four  Salamanders,  and  one  Scincus, 
which  were  not  noticed  in  the  catalogue  referred  to,  the 
Herpetology  of  our  State,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  is  composed  of  fourteen  genera  and  thirty-nine  ape* 
cies.  More  extended  investigation  will  undoubtedly  ascer- 
tain the  existence  here  of  new  species,  as  well  as  of  many 
which  have  been  already  described  by  naturalists. 


ORDER   I 


CHELONIA. 


Emts.      Brogniart. 

Generic  characters.  Shell  depressed,  solid;  ster- 
num broad,  solid,  immovable,  firmly  joined  to  the 
shell,  consisting  of  twelve  plates,  and  four  supple- 
mental ones  ;  extremities  palmated,  anterior  with 
five  nails,  posterior  with  four ;  head  of  ordinary 
size  ;  tail  long, 

E.     guttata,     Schneider. 

Shaw's  Gen.  Zoologr,  vol  iii.  pt.  1.  p.  47,  et  fig. 
Ann.  Lye  Nat,  Hi.««t  N.  Y.  vol  iii.  p.  117. 
Harlan's  Med.  and  Pbys.  Res.  p.  l.*)!. 
Dum.  et  Bibron,  HisL  Nnt  Jes  Kept  torn.  iL  ^  295. 
N.  A.  Uerp.  vol.  iL  )i.  25,  et  fig. 
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This,  our  most  common  species  of  tortoise,  is 
found  in  small  streams  and  clear  water  throughout 
the  State,  ofieniimes  in  great  numbers ;  a  very  con- 
cise description  only  is  therefore  offered : 

The  upi^r  shell  is  black.,  sprinkled  over  its  whole 
surface  with  more  or  less  distant,  roundish,  bright 
yellow  s^^ots.  In  some  specimens,  eight  or  ten 
quite  small  spots  may  be  seen  crowded  upon  a  sin- 
gle plate  :  while  in  others,  several  of  the  plates, 
particularly  those  on  the  dorsum,  exhibit  but  one 
sjvt  each,  brighter  colored  and  larger  than  those  just 
referrevl  lo. 

The  stomal  rlates  are  vellowish.  with  laree  black 
blotches,  or  black  with  vellowish  blotches,  or  uni- 
formly  black.  Sometimes  the  plates  of  the  sternum 
are  perfectly  smooth,  at  other  times  marked  vrizh 
concentric  stria*.  The  top  of  the  head,  and  iirrer 
part  of  the  legs,  black  with  yellow  spots. 

It  teeds  uron  insects*  worms  and  froes. 


E.     picta^     Schneider.      Tke  painted  T^rtatM. 

Aa«.  Lyc-  NaL  Bhc  X.  Y.  to^  uL  {k  lloL 

ISi^L  at  Bibr.  IL&c  N;i£.  Je<  K-fcc  3:cu.  x  7.  'J!*?. 

Next  to  the  **  .^Tirraru."  th::s  'js  :he  most  ivcenllT 
ilsc^•b^I^^i  scec:es»     I:   15  ustatllv   fccnc   ^-\:'z   ::ie 

TfecedjJii.  JLUC  'jj  a  verv  easiiv  :eccica:sec  >,:e«:.es. 

«  «  «  .  ■«  . 

A  sc^cimeoL  are  uicih»  m  leinctiu  ;Krvii>:$  -It   'Jie 
cbiLowmac  deacn^cea : 
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Body,  above,  compressed ;  upper  shell,  greenish 
brown,  with  the  edges  of  the  dorsal  and  lateral  plates 
margined  with  yellow.  A  very  narrow  yellow  dorsal 
line  passes  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  mar- 
ginal plate ;  the  marginal  plates  are  darker  colored 
than  the  other  plates  of  the  upper  shell,  having  in 
their  centre  a  bright  red  blotch,  which  is  much  larger 
upon  the  inferior  side  ;  and  over  this  blotch,  one  or 
two  red  markings,  which  are  concentric  upon  the 
plates  not  attached  to  the  sternum,  and  nearly 
straight  upon  the  four  plates  which  are  thus  at- 
tached ;  the  red  color  predominates  upon  the  imder 
side  of  the  marginal  plates. 

First  dorsal  plate  quadrangular :  second  and  fourth, 
hexagonal ;  third,  quadrangular  ;  fifth,  heptagonal. 

Sternal  plates  yellow,  with  a  triangular  ribbon 
upon  the  anterior  portion,  and  a  straight  one  upon 
the  middle  and  posterior  portions,  of  a  brighter  tint. 

Back  of  the  head,  dark  brown ;  directly  back  of 
the  eyes,  a  broad  yellow  band  ;  a  narrower  band  of 
the  same  color  runs  also  back,  from  the  middle  of 
the  eye.  From  the  tip  of  the  snout,  a  narrow  yel- 
low line  runs  to  each  eye;  from  the  side  of  the 
mouth  also,  two  lines  pass  to  the  middle  of  the  eye, 
and  two  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  jaw.  From  the 
extremity  of  the  lower  jaw,  two  larger  bands  run 
backwards ;  the  first  passes  slightly  down,  then  out- 
wardly to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  whence  it  is 
continued  by  a  broad  bright  yellow  band ;  within 
this,  from  the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw,  a  narrower 
band  of  the  same  color  passes  back  parallel  with 
this ;  and  from  the  tip  of  the  chin  a  band  runs  down 
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a  short  distance,  and  then  bifurcates  into  broader 
bands.  These  yellow  lines  upon  the  head  become 
red  upon  the  neck,  and  are  continued  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  this  color.  Two  large  yellow  spots 
upon  the  occiput.  Eyes  small ;  pupils,  a  deep  black  ; 
irides  golden ;  a  dark  line  running  through  their 
centre.  Fore  legs  black,  a  red  band  passing  along 
their  centres ;  and  the  commencement  of  a  second, 
on  a  line  with  the  base  of  the  previous  one ;  pha- 
langes marked  with  red  lines.  Hind  feet,  dark 
brown,  above  ;  beneath,  lighter,  with  a  red  band  on 
each  side.  Tail  of  moderate  length,  with  two  nar- 
row longitudinal  yellow  bands  uniting  at  the  poste- 
rior extremity ;  beneath,  marked  by  the  narrow  red 
lines  of  the  legs  continued,  which  unite  at  the  pos- 
terior portion,  forming  a  single  red  band. 

Its  food  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  species. 


E.     insctilpta.     Le  Contc.      The  wood  Tortoise. 

Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vol.  iii.  p.  112. 

Harlan's  Med.  and  Phys.  Res.  p.  152. 

Duin.  et  Bibr.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Rept.  torn.  ii.  p.  251. 

Specimens  of  this,  our  most  beautiful  tortoise,  I 
have  received  from  Walpole,  Concord,  Amherst  and 
Andover,  and  learn  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
ponds  of  several  other  portions  of  the  State.  This 
species  wanders  a  great  distance  from,  and  remains 
a  long  time  out  of  the  water  ;  and  being  oftentimes 
found  in  woods  and  pastures,  has  received  the  com- 
mon name  of  wood  tortoise.  Its  usual  length  is  from 
six  to  eight  inches.     The  upper  shell  is  composed  of 
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five  dorsal,  eight  lateral,  and  twenty-five  marginal 
plates ;  these  plates  are  of  a  greenish  brown  color, 
strongly  marked  with  concentric  and  radiating  striae. 
A  dorsal  ridge  is  formed  by  the  convex  portion  of 
the  superior  plates.  Sternum  composed  of  twelve 
yellow  plates,  having  upon  their  posterior  lateral 
margins,  a  large  black  spot.  All  the  under  portion 
of  the  legs,  neck  and  tail,  is  red. 

Young  specimens  exhibit  a  very  rough  upper  shell, 
produced  by  the  prolongations  of  the  posterior  angles 
of  the  plates. 

This  species  was  erroneously  considered  by  Say, 
as  synonymous  with  the  '^  scabra,^^  Lin. ;  and  as 
such,  he  catalogued  it  in  the  4th  Vol.  J.  A.  N.  S. 


Sternothaerus.     Bell. 

Generic  characters.  Heeui  subquadrangular,  pyr- 
amidal,  covered  in  front  with  a  single  plate  ;  warts 
on  the  chin  ;  margiiial  plates,  twenty-three ;  ster- 
num cruciform,  bivalve,  anterior  valve  only  move- 
able ;  supplemental  plates  contiguous,  placed  on  the 
stemo-costal  suture;  anterior  extremity  with  five 
nails,  posterior  with  four. 

S.     odoratus.     The  mud  Tortoise. 

Add.  Lye.  NaL  H'wt  N.  Y.  vol.  iiL  p.  T-Q- 
llarL  Med.  aod  Phy&  Re&  p.  15G. 
Dum.  ct  Bibr.  Hist  NaL  de«  Rept.  tona.  ii.  p.  358. 
N.  A  HeqieL  v.  jiL  p.  t£),  et  fkg. 

Shell  oblong,  convex,  somewhat  carinated  on  the 


Tie  urr.  vsmeinsL  jrav-  i:  TraTifiigr  iu±  ues 
lxiR»:  atrnyaifii,  ui^  iur:  iiP5nariir»».  Titeit  azE 
itiir  ^KfTd.  MaH^  iiii:  ins:  a:  vTiiri  i^  oiamiTf 
m*sr.   tiK  miiitiLias:  ax^  >eu2i?oii£u      Tut  TTiarrinal 

iscu*^.  am.  ay^xaruu;  m  1:  m^'y  v^i^  i.  ::i>n;rniin:inr 


yait*f:     1   ft  ULivjuifL  iiii*  iimt  I'lmoiir  ry  ^^a    u^ 

Uiiii*sL  ii  juiit  ninT»amit    D]<iil  int  st-.-auL.  d-risiai* : 
lilt    :iiirt:    inniHL    if    inir    ]iiH^g^.    iin   i»:?iatiria:    of 

i:»«  a'jmt  a:UiL»i;£X  uiunji  ir  uit  ser.TiiL  iL^i^iir^L  of 
"iijt   Sienijn-  c-.iiiSisciTir   nf  litt  tv:  lar^i  UiaoiL-iia: 

nii'x-Biiiij*- 

I^'jb-Jiat.  iarE*  a:  liit  tjr^rftTr.  rj  :i:  zia   sn.iui      Tc^p 
u5  'lit  iHsid  uearJT  bia^R.     A  liarrrv  Tiijnr  ..iie 

sanie  t;:»a:»r.  iarFe:  and  z&nr:!:  nr:i:r:fir,  i5  r:»i.i:iiDc»d 
bavcviird  beneaiii  ibe  tTe*  to  ibf   nf^ri.     A  broad 

ci:-:-.  e-xLibjiinr  a  scrikziz   ccmras:   Tr::r,   ;bf    iark 
vr^vii  c:u:»r  c»;  ibe  jfivs.     Skii.  of  iht^  Df*.'k.  ibroai 
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tions.  Several  yellowish  warts  or  cirrhi  upon  the 
throat.  Legs  and  feet  slightly  granulated ;  upon 
the  anterior  legs,  three  large  scaly  plates;  at  the 
base  of  the  feet  several  smaller  scales  of  a  similar 
character;  these  scales  do  not  exist  upon  the  fore 
legs,  although  they  do  upon  the  feet.  Toes  palmated ; 
fore  feet  with  five  toes,  and  five  claws;  posterior, 
five  toed,  with  four  claws.  Tail  short,  with  several 
rows  of  pointed  warts. 

The  specimen  from  which  I  have  drawn  the 
above  description,  is  three  inches  and  a  half  long, 
one  inch  and  a  half  high.  Of  six  specimens  lying 
before  me,  five  do  not  vary  a  line  in  length.  The 
sixth,  which  is  considerably  younger,  is  less  than 
three  inches  in  length ;  has  a  more  marked  dorsal 
ridge  than  either  of  the  others,  and  the  blotches  are 
more  numerous.  * 

This  species  has  a  very  di^:usting  odor,  and  is 
hence  sometimes  called  stink-pot. 

It  is  found  burying  itself  in  the  mud  in  ditches 
and  small  ponds,  frequently  covered  with  a  thick 
ooat  of  foreign  matter,  from  which  circumstance  it 
has  received  the  common  name  of  tntid  tortoise. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  species  was  found  in 
Fresh  Pond,  in  Cambridge,  by  J.  W.  RandaU,  M-  D. ; 
ooe  specimen  was  taken  at  Amherst,  and  several  at 
Falmomh,  by  Professcnr  C.  B.  Adams ;  and  Mr.  Eras- 
tos  H.  Clap  brou^t  me  <Hie  firom  Walpole. 

— »a  i-n.  2 
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Gt??Tffri!    inamrr^r?.      S^iti    arz-.    -tf^ir^i    vrz.x 
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the  interior  of  the  State,  for  its  supposed  virtues  in 
bruises,  sprains,  &c.  when  externally  applied. 

The  upper  shell  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  oval, 
compressed  above,  composed  of  five  vertebral,  eight 
lateral,  and  twenty-five  marginal  plates,  which  are 
marked  by  radiating  and  concentric  striae.  A  dorsal 
ridge  is  produced  by  the  prominent  posterior  angles 
of  the  vertebral  plates ;  the  projections  of  the  poste- 
rior superior  angles  of  the  lateral  plates  also  form,  in 
some  specimens,  indistinct  carinas.  The  anterior 
marginal  plates  are  narrow  and  oblong ;  the  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh  are  much  wider,  while  the  poste- 
rior three  plates  are  marked  with  strong,  concentric 
striae,  and  the  posterior  angles  form  strong  spinous 
points.  The  sternum  is  yellow,  narrow,  lozenge- 
shaped,  composed  of  ten  plates,  and  united  to  the 
marginal  plates  by  a  long  narrow  plate,  having  two 
smaller  plates  at  its  outer  extremity.  The  head  is 
very  large,  scaly  above  ;  eyes  large  ;  jaws  powerful, 
hooked :  beneath  the  chin,  two  warts  :  neck  above, 
covered  with  warts  or  small  fleshy  cirrhi ;  beneath, 
granulated.  The  legs  are  large  and  strong ;  the  fore 
legs  are  armed  above  with  large  scales,  feet  with 
five  claws;  hind  legs  with  large  scales  beneath, 
feet  with  four  claws.  Tail,  two  thirds  the  length 
of  the  body ;  round  at  its  base,  compressed  at  the 
sides,  tapering  to  a  point ;  armed  above  by  a  ridge 
of  strong  pointed  spines,  diminishing  towards  the 
posterior  extremity. 

The  largest  living  specimen  I  have  seen,  was  taken 
at  Marshfield ;  its  dimensions  were  as  follows :  En- 
tire lengthy  44  inches,  viz.  length  of  the  shell,  18 
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inches ;  length  of  the  head  and  neck,  when  extend- 
ed, 11  inches  ;  length  of  the  tail,  15  inches.  Width 
of  the  shell,  15  inches ;  width  across  the  head,  4 
inches. 


CisTUDA.     Fleming. 

Generic  characters.  Shell  gibbous,  strong  ;  mar- 
ginal-plates, twenty-five  ;  sternum  oval,  covered  with 
twelve  plates,  bivalve,  both  valves  moveable  on  the 
same  axis,  and  joined  to  each  other  and  to  the  shell 
by  ligamento-elastic  tissue  ;  anterior  extremities  with 
five,  posterior  with  four  nails. 

C.    Carolina.     Edwards.      The  Box  Tortoise, 

Shaw's  Gen.  Zoology,  vol.  ill  pt  1.  p.  36,  et  ^, 

Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  vol.  liL  p.  124 

Harlan's  Med.  and  Phys.  Res.  p.  149. 

DuuL  et  Bibr.  Hist  Nat  des  Rept  torn.  ii.  p.  210. 

Boll,  monog.  Test 

I  have  received  living  specimens  of  this  species 
through  the  kindness  of  friends  from  Barnstable, 
Amherst,  New  Bedford,  Holmes  Hole,  and  Walpole ; 
and  although  at  neither  of  these  places  is  it  common, 
yet  their  distances  from  each  other  shows  that  it  is 
pretty  widely  distributed  throughout  the  State.  This 
is  a  land  species,  being  found  in  dry  and  arid  situ- 
ations, and  it  can  live  but  a  short  time  in  the  water. 
From  the  circumstance  of  the  sternum  being  divided 
into  two  portions,  the  anterior  of  which  is  moveable, 
enabling  the  animal,  when  disturbed,  to  encase  itself 
entirely   within  its  shell,   the  species  is  generally 
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known  under  the  name  of  '^  box  tortoise.^ ^  Several 
varieties  have  been  made  by  naturalists  dependent 
upon  the  difference  of  their  markings. 

A  beautiful  living  specimen  before  me  exhibits  the 
following  characteristics : 

Length  of  the  specimen,  six  inches.  Shell,  round, 
gibbous,  carinated.  Sternum  bivalvular.  The  plates 
of  the  upper  shell  are  of  a  dark  brown  color,  sculp- 
tured with  radiating  and  concentric  striae,  and  cov- 
ered over  their  entire  surface  with  bright  yellow 
spots,  varying  in  their  size,  form,  and  manner  of 
distribution,  frequently  confluent.  A  great  portion 
of  each  marginal  plate  is  occupied  by  a  yellow  blotch. 
The  first  and  fifth  vertebral  plates,  are  pentagonal ; 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  are  hexagonal.  Of  the 
lateral  plates,  the  posterior  are  the  smaller.  The 
sharp  edges  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth 
marginal  plates,  which  are  the  largest,  project  out- 
wardly, forming  a  keel.  The  sternum  is  divided  un- 
equally, the  anterior  portion  the  smaller  ;  it  is  of  a 
very  dark  brown  color,  with  dull  yellow  blotches. 
The  anterior  plates  of  the  sternum  are  triangular ; 
the  middle,  oblong ;  the  posterior,  triangular.  These 
[dates  likewise  exhibit  concentric  striae.  Head,  above, 
black,  reticulated  with  yellow  ;  the  upper  jaw  of  a 
dull  white  color,  with  black  lines  passing  from  the 
eye  to  its  margin.  Throat  white,  with  dark  spots ; 
flesh  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  of  a  dull  horn  color, 
varied  with  red  and  brown.  The  upper  jaw  has  a 
large  hook-like  process  at  its  extremity  ;  the  lower 
jaw,  a  sharp  point.  Pupil  of  the  eye,  black  ;  irides 
red.     The  fore  legs  are  covered  with  large  scales  of 
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S.     coriacea.     Lin.     The  leather  Tortoise. 

Plate  IV. 

Pennant's  British  Zoology,  vol.  iii,  p.  7,  et  fig. 
Shaw's  Gen.  Zoology,  vol.  iiL  p.  77,  et  fig. 
Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Izi.  pt.  1.  p.  271,  et  ^g, 
Dum  et  Bibr.  Hist.  Nat  des  Rept  t  ii.  p.  561. 

The  only  specimen  I  have  heard  of  as  having  been 
seen  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  was  taken 
asleep  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  in  the  year  1824,  and  being  brought  to  Boston, 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  of  the  New 
England  Museum,  of  the  captors,  for  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  placed  in  this  institution,  where  it  still 
remains.  The  naturalist  may  judge  of  the  great 
rarity  of  this  species  from  the  following  observations 
by  Dumeril  and  Bibron,  in  their  ^^  Erpetologie  gen- 
trale  ou  Histoire  Naturelle  complete  des  Reptiles;^* 
"  This  species  is  very  rare ;  it  inhabits  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Rondelet  speaks 
of  a  ^^  Sphargis  luth"  five  cubits  long,  which  was 
taken  at  Frontignon :  Amoreux  described  another, 
which  was  captured  in  the  harbor  of  Cette ;  and  in 
1729  a  third  was  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
which  was  described  by  Delafout  in  the  ^^  Memr 
oires  de  V  Academie  des  Sciences. ^^  Borlase  has 
given  a  bad  figure  of  a  *'  Sphargis  luth,^^  which 
was  taken  in  1756  upon  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  in 
England." 

The  specimen  in  the  New  England  Museum 
presents  the  following  characters:  Entire  length 
eighty-five   inches ;    widest  part,   fourteen   inches ,' 
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back  of  the  head,  thirty-four  inches ;  greatest  depth 
fourteen  inches.  The  body  is  covered  above,  by 
a  dark  brown  shield,  fifty-seven  inches  in  length,  of 
a  firm  leathery  texture,  which  is  divided  into  fur- 
rows by  seven  longitudinal  elevated  ridges  ;  all  these 
ridges  are  noduled,  resembling  the  vertebral  column ; 
the  dorsal  ridge  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  shell ; 
those  on  the  side,  next  the  dorsum,  commence  one 
inch  and  a  half  further  forwards  than  the  dorsal 
ridge,  and  within  sixteen  inches  of  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  shell  curve  upwards  towards  the 
dorsal  ridge,  but  are  not  so  perceptible  after  curving, 
and  reach  the  upper  ridge,  six  inches  anterior  to  the 
extremity  of  the  shell.  The  second  lateral  ridge 
commences  about  seven  inches  back  of  the  preced- 
ing, and,  at  the  posterior  extremity,  curves  up  like 
that ;  the  abdominal  margin  makes  the  third  lateral 
ridge.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  shell  is  trun- 
cated, and  is  two  and  a  half  inches  wide. 

Length  of  the  head  and  neck,  sixteen  inches ;  of 
the  head,  nine  and  a  half  inches ;  width  of  the  head 
nine  inches;  width  of  the  neck,  thirteen  inches. 
Diameter  of  the  eye,  large.  Nostrils  just  back  of 
the  tip  of  the  snout.  A  large  notch  in  the  middle 
of  the  upper  jaw,  which  receives  the  projections  of 
the  lower  jaw,  when  the  mouth  is  closed ;  on  the 
sides  of  this  median  emargination  of  the  upper  jaw 
are  two  others,  one  on  each  side.  Upon  the  mid- 
dle and  posterior  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth', 
strong  spinous  processes. 

A  portion   of  the   oesophagus  of   this   specimen 
belongs   to  the   cabinet  of  the  Boston    Society   of 

VOL.  m. — mo.  i-n.  3 
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ORDER   II. 

SAURIA. 


Family. 
SCINCOIDEA. 

SciNCUs.     Daudin. 

Generic  characters.  Head  oblong,  pointed,  covered 
with  plates  ;  jaws  famished  with  closely  set  teeth ; 
two  rows  of  teeth  on  the  palate;  tongue  fleshy, 
slightly  extensible,  emarginate ;  tympanum  appa- 
rent ;  neck  as  large  as  the  head ;  body  elongated ; 
tail  conical;  the  whole  body  and  tail  covered  with 
small  imhricated  scales ;  extremities  with  free  and 
unginculated  toes. 

S.    fasciatus.     Lin.      The  blue-tailed  Lizard. 

Shaw's  Gen.  Zoology,  vol.  iii.  pt  1.  p.  241. 
Harlan's  Med.  and  Physic  Res.  p.  138. 
N.  A.  Herpet  voL  iiL  p.  45,  et  ^. 

The  only  specimen  of  this  beautiful  species  I  have 
known  to  be  found  in  New  Ehgland,  was  captured 
in  Barre,  by  Dr.  Joseph  N.  Bates  of  that  place,  and 
kindly  loaned  me  to  identify  and  describe.  He  took 
it,  he  writes  me,  "  in  a  mud  hole ;  it  evaded  my 
attempts  to  capture  it  for  some  time  on  account  of 
its  agility  and  cunning,  and  when  captured  made 
much  resistance  with  jaws,  claws,  &c." 

Length  of  the  specimen  five  inches ;  elongated, 
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covered  above  with  longitudinal  rows  of  imbricated 
scales ;  color  above,  a  deep  shining  black,  with  five 
longitudinal  deep  golden  yellow  lines  ;  abdomen, 
of  a  light  yellow  color  ;  tail,  a  deep  sky  blue,  blended 
with  yellow  and  black  lines,  which  nm  longitudi- 
nallv  alonsr  the  back. 

A  yellow  line,  commencing  over  each  nostril, 
passes  obliquely  backwards,  and,  approaching  each 
other,  thev  unite  at  the  distance  of  rather  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  back  of  their  origin,  forming 
a  dorsal  line,  which,  continued  the  whole  length 
oi'  the  Kniy,  is  lost  upon  the  tail :  on  each  side  of 
this  dorsal  line,  nms  another,  which  arises  at  the 
superior  anterior  angle  of  the  eye.  and  terminates 
like  the  pn?ceding  :  beneath  this,  is  siUl  another. 
commencing  at  the  snout,  intemipted  only  by  the 
meatus  of  the  ear.  and  continued,  like  the  others, 
upon  the  tail.  These  yellow  lines  give  the  back 
the  avLvararioe  of  bein^:  divided  into  vellow  and 
black  longitudinal  l:::es.  Head,  halt  an  inch  lon^  : 
one  charter  of  aii  inch  wide :  with  larze  riaies 
aKne.  Eves,  small.  Kxremal  meatns  rf  :h'e  ear. 
ver::v:al.  large.  Aaterior  fee:  short,  with  dve  :ces, 
each  arjiied  wi:h  a  sh^iri^  luiil.  Postericc  extr»:2i:- 
ties.  larrce  :  s^'cezxl  :oe  verv  much  eIoc:£a:ed.  ani 
;]dl  :he  TvVs,  lile  those  of  the  rore  feet,  ruiilec. 

tl\:reai:::es  aK^ve.  of  a  bcvwn  cv^It.  "lavirr  a 
lo£!i:::t.:di".aI  ^-eJ'owish  wh::ie  :::w  r,:".ri:::.c  aloEir  their 
jvstertoc  ;.\*rt:oi:  r.^  the  r.vs. 

The  vec:  :s  tn:*j>verse.  5i^.:a^^i  '*,:^  baclv  :f  the 
uttencc  of  the  tozriss.  Txl  loe^.-r  thoz:  -ire  xxit. 
iCs  ".vstencr  vccttcci  a  oeer  Mtie. 
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ORDER    III 


OPHIDIA. 


Family. 
SERPENTIA. 

Coluber.     Lin. 

Generic  characters.  Body  long^  cylindrical  and 
tapering ;  head  oblong,  covered  above  with  smooth 
polygonal  plates;  above  covered  with  rhomboidal 
scales,  imbricate,  reticulated,  or  carinatcd,  or  smooth  ; 
abdomen  toith  transverse  plates ;  beneath  the  tail, 
with  double  plates ;  anus  transverse,  simple ;  jaws 
furnished  with  sharp  teeth  ;  without  poisonous  fangs. 
Som£  species  oviparous,  others  ovo^viparous. 

C.     sirtalis.     Lin.     The  striped  Snake. 

Shaw's  Gen.  Zoology,  vol.  iii.  pt  2.  p.  535. 
Harlan's  Med.  and  Pbys.  Res.  p.  116. 

This  pretty  species,  generally  known  as  the  striped 
snake,  is  our  most  common  snake.  The  usual  length 
is  about  two  feet ;  occasionally  it  is  met  with  two 
feet  and  a  half  long.  The  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  of  a  dfiurk  olive  brown  color.  A  narrow  yellow 
band  extends  from  the  occiput  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail ;  on  each  side  of  this,  joining  the  abdominal 
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plates^  is  a  somewbat  broader  parallel  band  of  the 
same  color.  The  brown  color  of  the  back  b  Tarie- 
gated  with  black  blotches,  which  are  much  more 
strongly  marked  in  the  smaller  specimens :  in  the 
larger  specimens*  they  are  hardly  discernible,  unless 
the  scales  be  slightly  separated  by  the  obsenrer. 
Abdomen  greenish  :  its  upper  portion  towards  the 
sidesw  lighter :  the  posterior  edge  of  the  abdominal 
scales,  at  their  union  with  those  of  the  ades.  marked 
with  a  black  ^)ot :  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two 
lines  within  this  ^wt.  towards  the  centre  of  the 
abdomen,  another  spot  is  obserred.  which  in  young 
^^ecimens  is  equally  dark  with  the  former,  but  duller 
in  old  specimens.  Scales  oblong,  strongly  carinated  : 
smaller  u^^n  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  upper 
anterior  portion  of  the  body,  than  liarther  back. 
Scales  of  the  Tellow  lateral  lines,  larser  than  th*:?se 
of  the  olixe  colored  back.  The  scales  that  are 
shortest,  least  carinated.  and  at  die  same  time  the 
largest,  are  in  a  single  row  between  :he  abdomen 
and  the  lateral  line  referred  to.  Head  liattened- 
haring  upon  its  top  ten  plates :  one  at  the  sni?ut.  two 
pairs  behind  this,  three  between  the  eyes,  ind  rwo. 
larger  than  either  of  the  preceding,  upon  the  *xn:rput. 
Ptipil  of  the  eve.  black :  iris,  reddish.  U^cer  tiw^ 
margined  on  each  side  by  seren  plates,  besides  that 
tt  the  tip :  die  fifth,  ^tnaoed  directiT  beneath  the 
posterior  angle  of  the  eye.  the  largest.  Lower  jaw 
biirdHced  by  ten  plates  on  each  aiie.  Two  paus  •?( 
plates  upofi  the  throac  Tory  much  eloogaced.  Small 
teeth  in  the  jaws  ami  upmi  the  palaone  bones. 
The  biiefat  ¥ell0w  cokir.  which  rem&rs  this  a 
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beautiful  species  when  alive,  changes  to  a  dull  green- 
ish yellow  after  being  immersed  in  spirits ;  in  this 
state,  it  appears  to  have  been  described  by  Herpe- 
tologists.  When  the  scaly  cuticle  is  removed,  the 
dorsal  line  beneath  is  found  to  be  white ;  and  the 
sides  of  the  back  are  of  a  deep  blue  color,  with  two 
rows  of  black,  nearly  circular  blotches.  Sometimes 
the  line  on  the  back  is  a  greenish  white,  while  the 
lateral  bands  are  yellow.  Upon  the  occipital  plates 
of  one  of  my  specimens  are  two  small  yellow  spots 
towards  their  middle  at  their  interior  edges.  The 
brightness  of  the  lateral  lines  disappears  at  the  anus ; 
beyond,  the  color  is  greenish,  and  this  is  gradually 
lost  towards  the  tail. 

Linnaeus  describes  his  species  as  having  160  ab- 
dominal plates,  and  114  caudal  scales  ;  Shaw  copies 
this  in  his  ^^  General  Zoology y  Harlan  makes  150 
plates,  and  60  caudal  scales.  One  specimen  before 
me,  has  154  plates,  and  75  scales ;  a  second  speci- 
men has  146  plates,  and  63  scales. 

This  species  feeds  upon  frogs  and  toadSj  and  is 
frequently  found  enormously  distended  by  having 
swallowed  one  of  a  very  large  size. 


C.     ordinatus.     Lin.     The  little  brown  Snake. 

Shawn's  Gen.  Zoology,  vol.  Hi.  pt  2.  p.  497. 
Harlan's  Med.  and  Phys.  Res.  p.  113. 

This  is  also  quite  a  common  species  with  us, 
growing  to  the  length  of  two  feet.  The  color  above, 
is  a  browish  ash,  with  a  broad,  lighter  ash-colored 
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ife  ▼facitf  jccirf:  «  the  y^mal :  cc  each  sade  of 
ikis  d?nal  btad-  a  r?ir  oc  azsaZ  dirk  br>ini  soots. 

tfc  SDOsSw     A  rrT  cc  rerr  ?T:>3te  bbark  dr%5  apon 
ed2*   of  zbn   x^oxsiral   zliies.     ^**'^ 
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:?irc2T  ir  ib*  rLiii>  :c  :b*  irr  r-f  :be  bcac.  tbe 
li  b'^art :  :b*  r^b^rs  ir^   =7^-*  SEnsZ. 
«r  n»*  «oar  cc  :b»  bari :  ibsa*  «ajfi«  ir* 


possErjiX  Tvrarc^  riKv^isr  tt>*  *2C*cDnr  zijds:  t*>t- 
tKC  :c  ibf  3hrai£r,  TntV'^r  :bf  irc  :c  tbf  bsK  : 
flt  «ari:  sMf  :c  iii25.  Tr:«crzir  ib*  xrc  :c  i^  €Te. 
m  sm&II  vCuanr  ncaue.  rrfcnSfC  invoi  12*  cunsr  ©ire  : 

nrr'  per?  «:  ^roft^rscnrxiifir  fctifis  ^>f  Tmsanrr.  }fir- 
«r.  A  -smpf  iKTf  3CTk  f*xntf  ib*  sDnm..  Besa» 
7b«^f  X!Sl«^  :i?i!»  are  ««r  21  frmi:  nf  di*  ty^  cm 
d»  siaf  re  ^w  bi!&£ :  aii£   crcre  &  iHrtrf  xajf^  back 

i:  It  irrr  T-arr  munm  «ta>»  ^Tnyr  V7W1:  tbf  izib> 
ciL  nc  "if  TOTner  iiv,  f*ixr7i»sx:  ^caJssT  xnwr  ibe 
*m?f  rc  :if  irver  isw,  nrecrf..  )«esiBf^  ibf  nr.  An 
tibibciXK^  lua^Lk  banc  nassif^  OMmrarns  anrnas  ibe 
awrk*  nf  :^  isirs;.    aii£  Jk  iiioiyiyjtir  nw  bari  of 
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specimens,  all  the  scales  upon  the  upper  jaw  are 
edged  with  black. 

Sometimes  the  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen 
are  very  distinctly  seen ;  in  others,  as  in  several 
specimens  lying  before  me  while  I  write,  they  are 
scarcely  observable. 

When  preserved  in  spirit,  the  longitudinal  dorsal 
line  becomes  lighter  colored,  and  the  abdomen 
changes  to  a  yellowish  green  color. 

The  abdominal  plates  are  128 ;  the  caudal  scales 
62  and  64. 

In  the  stomach  of  this  species,  I  have  found  frag- 
ments of  insects. 


C.     vemalis.     Dekay.     The  green  Snake. 
Harlan's  Med.  and  Phya  Rea  p.  124. 

One  of  our  most  beautiful  species,  this  snake  is 
generally  well  known.  A  fine  living  specimen  be- 
fore me,  twenty-one  inches  in  length,  exhibits  the 
following  characters : 

Above,  of  a  beautiful  grass  green  color ;  beneath, 
a  yellowish  white.  Length  of  the  head,  half  an 
inch ;  greatest  width  of  the  head,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch ;  head  flattened  above  ;  ten  plates  upon  the  top 
of  the  head ;  one  at  the  snout ;  two  pairs  imme- 
diately back  of  this ;  three  plates  between  the  eyes ; 
two  large  plates  upon  the  occiput.  Upper  jaw  bor- 
dered by  fourteen  scales.  Nostrils  circular,  just  back 
of  the  posterior  lateral  angle  of  the  snout.     Pupil  of 
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the  eye,  black ;  iris  ciij^reous.  Scales  rhomboidal, 
siniK)th,  not  carinated.  Tail  six  inches  in  length, 
gradually  tajx^ring  to  the  point. 

Pour  s))ecimens  vary  in  their  plates  and  scales  as 
follows : 

One  spt^cimen  has  137  plates  :  85  caudal  scales. 

A  second  *'     132      ••         SO 

A  third  **     133       •         SI      ^'         *• 

A  fourth  *     1*27       •         S4 

Like  the  preceding  sjiecies,  this  feeds  upon  insects. 

C.     punciatus.     Lin.      The  ringed  Snake, 

Shaw's  G^u.  Zoolos}',  vol.  iii.  p«.  Ol  p.  r53. 
HdHtin's  Mett.  and  Pby^.  Kes.  p.  117. 
N.  A.  Hcrp  vol.  LL  («.  1 1S»  oc  ti^. 

This  pretty  sj^ecies  is  less  common  than  either  of 
the  precedinij*  being  usually  found  concealed  beneath 
the  bark  of  decaying  trees.  The  specimen  before 
me  b  fourteen  inches  in  lensth :  the  bodv  is  elon- 
gated,  wiih  smooth  scales.  Color  above,  of  an  uni- 
form bluish  bn^wn  :  beneath,  cf  a  reddish  vellow, 
vuh  a  lou^jitudiual  row  of  black  s!x»ic>  iiron  each 
side  of  the  abdomen,  where  the  abdommal  plates 
and  Literal  scales  unite  :  a  third  row  of  similar  spots 
ttms  lon:jitudinaIlv  aJon:^:  the  middle  of  the  abdomen, 
as  dif  ais  the  vent,  bevond  which  thev  are  not  visible. 
Ten  plates  upon  the  top  of  the  head  ;  sixteen  plates, 
beside  that  at  the  tip.  border  the  upper  jaw  :  and 
&>urteeci.  margm  the  lower.  Hea*.!  halt  on  lach  lon^. 
one  ^Liart^r  "U"  an  inch  w:de  :  dattened  jbcve  :  nit  her 
Ii:£^er  coiorec  than  the  bodv.    Noscrij*  lar^.     Eves 
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of  moderate  size  ;  pupils  black,  irides  grayish.  A 
broad  yellowish  white  band  crosses  the  occiput.  Tail, 
three  inches  in  length,  tapering  to  a  point.  The 
abdominal  plates  are  156,  and  the  caudal  scales  56. 
A  second  specimen  exhibits  156  plates,  and  62 
scales. 


C.     constrictor.     Lin.      The  conmu>7i  black  Snake. 

Shaw's  Gen.  Zoology,  vol.  iii.  pt  2.  p.  464. 
Harlan's  Med.  and  Phys.  Res.  p.  112. 

In  some  parts  of  the  State,  this  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon species,  frequently  growing  to  the  length  of  six 
feet.  A  fine  specimen,  fifty-one  inches  in  length, 
serves  for  the  following  description  :  Length  of  the 
head,  one  and  a  half  inches  ;  greatest  width  of  the 
head,  half  an  inch.  Body,  above,  almost  black ; 
beneath,  slate-colored  ;  neck,  margin  of  the  jaws, 
and  snout,  yellow.  Plates  upon  the  top  of  the  head, 
very  large  ;  that  at  the  snout,  convex,  projecting, 
yellow,  bordered  with  black  at  its  upper  and  lateral 
margins ;  the  first  pair  of  plates,  nearly  quadrangu- 
lar ;  the  second,  pentagonal ;  of  the  three  between 
the  eyes,  the  middle,  which  is  largest,  is  hexagonal  ,* 
those  at  the  sides  of  this,  over  the  eyes,  are  pentago- 
nal ;  the  two  posterior  plates,  pentagonal.  Sixteen 
{dates  border  the  upper  jaw.  Eye  large.  Nostrils 
laj^e,  vertical,  situated  between  the  second  and 
third  plates,  back  of  the  snout.  Three  pairs  of  elon- 
gated plates  on  the  throat,  just  back  of  the  chin ; 
back  of  these  plates,  two  pairs  of  smaller  plates 
anterior  to  the  abdominal  plates.    The  whole  back 
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covered  with  large  rhomboidal  smooth  scales.  Body 
somewhat  compressed  at  the  anterior  extremity ; 
cylindrical  at  the  posterior,  gradually  tapering  to  the 
tail,  from  which  it  more  suddenly  becomes  smaller, 
and  terminates  in  a  point.  Length  of  the  tail, 
eleven  inches. 

The  abdominal  plates  are  184 ;  the  caudal  scales, 
86. 

This  species  is  generally  met  with  in  wild  and 
unfrequented  places ;  it  is  avoided  eis  venomous  by 
many,  although  perfectly  harmless.  It  feeds  upon 
the  toad,  and  several  species  of  frogs  ;  oftentimes  it 
catches  small  birds,  Mr.  Erastus  H.  Clap  informs 
me  that  he  saw  one  that  had  swallowed  a  common 
sized  specimen  of  the  Robing  "  Turdus  migratori- 
usj^^  entire  ;  it  is  said  also  to  prey  upon  the  different 
species  of  meadow  mice. 


C.     amaenus.     Say.     The  red  Snake. 

Joamal  Acad.  Nat  Sciences,  vol.  iv.  p.  237. 
Harlan's  Med.  and  Phya  Kes.  p.  118. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  species  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Professor  Adams,  who  found  it  at  Am- 
herst. This  specimen  being  preserved  in  spirits, 
and  its  natural  character  somewhat  affected  thereby, 
I  avail  myself  of  the  very  accurate  description  of 
Say: 

"  Body  above,  reddish  brown  ;  beneath,  vivid  red  ; 
head  not  larger  than  the  neck,  obtusely  rounded  be- 
fore ;  terminal  plate  curving  a  little  on  the  top  of 
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the  head,  so  as  to  be  nearly  horizontal  above  ;  first 
pair  of  plates  rather  short,  breadth  decidedly  more 
than  double  the  length;  second  pair  rather  large, 
oblique,  posterior  outer  angle  reaching  the  eyes ; 
central  plate  convex,  rounded ;  subtri-angular,  wide 
before  and  angulated  on  the  anterior  middle,  poste- 
rior angle  acute  ]  posterior  plates  a  little  convex,  . 
with  a  single  scale  between  their  tips;  eyes  with 
one  scale  behind,  one  before  twice  as  long  as  the 
posterior  one,  small  plate  above  the  eye  less  than  half 
the  length  of  the  central  plate,  and  not  twice  as 
large  as  the  posterior  eye  plate ;  teeth  minute ; 
scales  smooth,  polished,  somewhat  opalescent,  slight- 
ly convex,  rounded  at  the  tip ;  tail  less  than  one 
seventh  the  whole  length  ;  tip  rather  abrupt,  conic, 

0 

solid,  acute. 

Platesj  124 ;  scales,  26.  Total  length,  ten  inches 
and  three  tenths ;  tail,  one  inch  and  two  fifths. 

Var.  a.  dark  slate  color  above. 

A  pretty  and  perfectly  harmless  serpent.  The 
contrast  of  color  between  the  lively  red,  sometimes 
rosaceous,  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  body,  and  the 
brown,  more  or  less  deep,  of  the  superior  surface,  is 
very  striking ;  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  tail  and 
the  narrow  head,  are  also  distinguishing  traits.  It 
is  found  beneath  stones  and  prostrate  logs,  but  not 
very  frequently." 

My  specimen  is  seven  inches  long ;  tail,  one  inch ; 
abdominal  plates,  136;  caudal  scales,  32. 
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C.     cximuus.     Dekay.      T%e  ekickem.  Smoke. 
H vius  Med.  and  Phi^  Res.  pc  12:JL 

This  cot  Tery  uncommon  species,  is  knoTrn  by 
die  names  of  komse  snate  :  thunder  and  lightning 
smakf :  chicbem  snake:  miU:  adder :  and  chequered 
adder .  It  is  one  of  our  laz^rest  species,  measuring 
aomedmes  fire  feet  or  more  in  length  :  and  is  a  beau* 
tiful  5oake.  A  specimen  thirty-four  inches  in  length, 
fomisiies  the  following  description :  Bodv  elongated, 
Taryinsr  very  liiile.  in  its  circumference  anterior  to 
the  tail,  but  back  of  the  rent,  raTMd!T  terminating 
in  a  pc^int :  all  the  r.pper  p>n}on  of  the  body  cov- 
ered with  smooth  rhomK^idal  scales^  Body,  above, 
of  a  dark  bn>wn  color,  with  numeivx:s  transverse 
white  bands,  which  bec^^me  confluent  on  the  sides  : 
the  brown  }xxtions  of  the  back,  between  these  trans- 
Ters»e  bands,  irregular  in  their  fcwin.  and  margined 
with  Hack :  blotches  of  a  similar  color  with  the 
hack,  along  the  side:;^  Abdc^men  Tellowi^h,  varie- 
gated  with  quadrangular  black  spells.  Circimiference 
of  the  hejhi  less  than  that  of  the  b>iv :  length  of 
the  head,  one  inch  :  width  9icjv>ss  the  head,  half  an 
inch.  The  |ilate  at  the  snout  large,  with  a  well 
marked  cmargination  beneath :  the  first  pair  of 
plates  moderate  in  siie.  quadruurtilar :  the  second 
pair  of  plates  also  ^uadranrrtfiar.  and  much  larger : 
the  central  jJate  on  the  top  cf  the  head,  laige,  pcn- 
cagv^nal :  thoa*  uix^u  the  sities  of  this,  irregularly 
quai)ringular  :  ^xvipital  Wares  very  ^aiw.  Fourteen 
I^ates  margin  the  ui>|tex  >aw  :  siicteen  plates  edge  the 
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lower ;  these  plates  on  the  jaws  are  yellow,  mar- 
gined with  black.  Eyes  moderate  in  size ;  from 
their  posterior  angle,  a  black  band  passes  obliquely 
backwards.  Upon  the  neck,  seven  longitudinal  plates, 
between  the  chin  and  the  abdominal  plates ;  the  an- 
terior three,  largest ;  the  second,  larger  than  any. 
Length  of  the  tail,  four  inches. 

The  abdominal  plates  are  207  ;  caudal  scales,  4&. 

This  species  feeds  upon  to^s  and  frogs. 


C.     sipedan.     Lin.     The  water  Adder, 

Shaw's  Gen.  Zoc^ogy,  vol.  iiu  pt.  2.  p.  496. 
Harlan's  Med.  and  Phys.  Kes.  p.  ]  14. 

Large  numbers  of  this  species  are  found  in  mowing 
meadows  which  are  overflowed  a  part  of  the  season  ; 
it  is  frequently  killed  at  Cambridge,  four  feet  and 
more  in  length ;  its  body  being  the  size  of  a  man's 
wrist.  By  many  it  is  avoided,  as  being  poisonous  in 
its  bite.  The  body  is  large  ;  its  circumference  less- 
ening but  little,  anterior  to  the  vent ;  rapidly  tapering 
posterior  to  the  vent;  of  an  uniform  dark  brown 
color  above  ;  reddish  upon  the  sides  ;  abdomen  yel- 
lowish white,  mottled  with  dark  brown  ;  beneath 
the  tail,  nearly  black.  Whole  upper  part  of  the 
body  covered  with  rows  of  elongated,  strongly  cari- 
nated  scales ;  these  carinse,  more  obvious  upon  the 
posterior  extremity ;  nothing  peculiar  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  plates  upon  the  head;  the  ten  plates 
upon  the  top  of  the  head,  of  moderate  size  ;  sixteen 
jdates  upon  the  upper  jaw  ;  eighteen  plates  upon  the 
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lower  jaw.  Eyes  prominent.  Nostrils  of  moderate 
size. 

The  abdominal  plates  are  139  ;  caudal  scales  72. 

In  a  young  individual  lying  before  me,  seventejen 
inches  in  length,  with  the  same  number  of  abdominal 
plates  and  caudal  scales  with  the  ^bove  described 
specimen,  the  back  is  crossed  transversely  by  a 
large  number  of  yellow  bands,  and  the,scales  on  the 
tail  are  so  strongly  keeled,  as  to  produce,  well  marked 
grooves  between  the  rows  of  scales. 

This  species  feeds  upon  frogs. 


C.     saurita.     Lin.      The  riband  Snake. 

Shaw's  Gen.  Zoology,  vol.  iiL  pt  2.  p.  532. 
Harlan's  Med.  and  Phys.  Res.  p.  1 15. 

*  This  beautiful  little  snake  is  not  very  common ; 
it  resembles  somewhat  the  sirtalis,  but  it  is  smaller, 
lighter  colored,  and  much  more  graceful  in  its  figure 
and  proportions.  Its  form  is  very  slender,  tapering 
to  an  acute  point.  Above,  dark. brown,  with  three 
longitudinal  stripes  of  a  greenish  white  color,  which 
are  very  distinct  as  far  as  the  vent,  back  of  which 
they  are  insensibly  effaced ;  both  sides  of  the  dorsal 
line,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  lateral  lines,  margined 
with  black.  Whole  length  of  the  specimen  before 
me,  ten  inches  ;  length  of  the  tail,  three  and  a  half 
inches.  The  scales  upon  the  top  of  the  head  are 
moderate  in  size ;  fourteen  upon  the  upper  jaw, 
twenty  upon  the  lower  jaw.  Eyes  rather  large. 
The  abdominal  plates  are  162;  caudal  scales  112. 
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C.    occipit(hmaculattis.    Nobis.     The  spotted-becked 

Snake. 

This  pretty  species,  which  I  suppose  to  be  unde- 
scribed,  was  received  from  Professor  Adams,  who 
found  it  at  Amherst.  It  was  sent  me  in  spirits, 
and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  its  colors  had  some- 
what changed.  Its  length  is  ten  inches  and  a  half ; 
length  of  the  head,  less  than  half  an  inch ;  width 
across  the  head,  two  lines.  Body  elongated,  covered 
with  longitudinal  rows  of  pentagonal  scales,  con- 
nected, and  at  their  posterior  extremity,  slightly  fis- 
sured. All  the  upper  portion  of  the  body,  a  light 
ash  or  gray  color.  An  indistinct  band  of  a  lighter 
color  passes  longitudinally  down  the  back ;  this  is 
margined  on  each  side  with  a  row  of  dark  colored, 
almost  black  scales ;  on  each  side  of  the  body,  a 
row  of  larger  scales  than  those  upon  the  back,  unite 
the  back  with  the  abdominal  plates ;  these  scales 
are  black,  with  a  longitudinal  delicate  white  line 
passing  through  their  centres.  Abdomen  yellowish 
white,  with  black  or  fuliginous  markings  upon  the 
outer  edge  of  the  plates,  appearing  upon  the  anterior 
plates  like  black  dots.  Circumference  of  the  neck 
less  than  the  remainder  of  the  body ;  body  largest 
just  anterior  to  the  vent;  back  of  the  vent  it 
rapidly  approaches  a  point.  The  five  anterior  plates 
upon  the  head,  viz.  that  at  the  snout,  and  the  two 
pairs  immediately  posterior  to  this,  yellow ;  the 
other  plates  the  color  of  the  back,  variegated  with 
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vhite.  Twelve  plates  upon  the  upper  jaw,  besides 
that  at  the  snout :  foiurteen  plates  margin  the  lower 
jaw.  besides  that  at  the  chin.  Three  large  white 
irrv'^ularlv  formed  blotches,  directlv  back  of  the  oc- 
ci(>ital  j>lates :  one  above,  and  one  on  each  side  of 
tho  fins4. 

There  are  1^4  abdominal  plates,  and  3S  caudal 

Ir^asmuch  as  the  **  pmmctatms^^  sometimes  exhibits 
Bfcerviv  a  ;«r^  u;x>a  the  ooriput,  instead  cf  a  circular 
hex!,  the  super^-'iil  obserrer  mi^hs  think  tkcL  and 
the  si-ec-^rs  I  have  'r^s;  d-e^scrlSec.  as  idecucal :  a  lit- 
lie  a:^«iu<»c  will  $&ow  Ae  rr^Tkec  i:5eren«^es  b 


1  >iit^«*r  T^'^^JT  5iw*i.  i  ^jo^rmwn  /t  :ai:s  juumul     roj* 
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and  elongated  at  the  tip ;  it  is  covered  with  scales 
on  the  posterior  part,  and  with  plates  on  the  anterior 
and  on  the  vertex.  The  vertical  plate  is  regularly 
pentagonal,  with  its  broadest  point  directed  forwards. 
The  superior  orbital  are  quadilateral,  elongated,  and 
broadest  posteriorly,  with  their  outer  margins  pro- 
jecting over  the  eye,  which  gives  a  sinister  look  to 
the  animal.  The  occipital  plates  are  rhomboidal. 
The  frontal  are  quadrilateral,  with  their  anterior  in- 
ferior angles  very  much  prolonged ;  the  anterior  fron- 
tal are  triangular,  with  their  bases  directed  inwards, 
and  their  apices  rounded,  and  turned  to  the  nostrils. 
Between  these  frontals,  so  as  to  prevent  them  coming 
in  contact  with  each  other,  is  a  narrow  elongated 
azygos  plate,  reaching  from  the  posterior  frontal  to 
the  rostral  plate,  with  a  ridge  on  its  upper  surface, 
continuous  with  that  of  the  rostral  plate.  The  rostral 
plate  is  triangular,  with  its  basis  below  and  the 
apex  very  pointed  above,  and  recurved,  with  a  strong 
carina  or  ridge  on  the  upper  surface.  The  nostril 
plates  are  two  on  each  side ;  the  anterior  quadri- 
lateral, lunated  on  the  posterior  margin,  with  its  an- 
terior and  inferior  angle  greatly  prolonged ;  the  pos- 
terior is  narrow,  and  concave  in  front  to  complete 
the  nostril.  There  are  twelve  orbital  plates,  the 
superior  of  which  have  been  already  described. 
Besides  these  there  are  three  anterior  orbital  plates, 
which  are  quadrilateral,  the  largest  being  above  ; 
the  inferior  orbital  are  five,  and  the  posterior  orbital 
three  in  number,  all  of  which  are  quadrilateral. 
The  upper  jaw  has  six  lateral  plates,  quadrilateral, 
and  increasing  in  size  to  the  sixth,  which  is  largest. 
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The  nostrils  are  very  large,  near  the  snout,  and 
lateral.  The  eyes  are  large,  the  pupils  dark,  the 
iris  light  gray.  The  neck  is  neeirly  the  size  of  the 
head  when  he  is  quiet,  but  when  roused  or  irritated 
he  flattens  it  to  more  than  twice  its  ordinary  breadth. 
The  body  is  elongated,  thick,  rounded  above,  but 
flattened  at  the  abdomen,  covered  with  scales  strongly 
carinated  above,  the  three  inferior  lateral  rows  being 
ecarinate,  and  with  plates  below.  The  tail  is  long, 
narrow,  and  terminating  in  a  point,  with  scales  or 
bifid  plates  on  its  under  surface. 

Color,  The  head  above  is  dusky,  with  a  light 
band  between  the  orbits ;  behind  the  occiput  is  a 
dark  spot ;  a  dark  band  begins  at  the  back  of  each 
nostril,  which  increases  in  size  as  it  descends,  and 
forms  a  large  blotch  on  the  side  of  the  neck.  The 
body  is  olive-brown,  or  sometimes  brownish  yellow, 
and  marked  with  a  triple  series  of  ulack  or  dark  gray 
spots ;  those  of  the  vertical  series  being  subquadrate 
and  elongated  transversely  ;  the  spots  of  the  lateral 
rows  are  rounded,  and  many  of  them  correspond 
with  those  of  the  vertebral  line,  while  others  alter- 
nate with  them.  Sometimes  the  spots  of  the  lateral 
and  vertebral  lines  are  confluent,  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  bands. 

Dimensions,  Length  of  the  head,  IJ  inches  ; 
breadth  of  the  head,  when  not  disturbed,  1  inch  ; 
length  of  the  body,  27  inches ;  length  of  the  tail, 
5  inches ;  circumference  of  the  body,  4 J  inches. 
In  the  individual  here  described,  there  were  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  abdominal  plates  entire,  and 
two  bifid  plates  near  the  vent ;  and  forty-two  pair  of 
subcaudal  scales." 
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Crotalus.     Lin. 

Generic  characters.  Head  large,  triangular, 
rounded  in  front,  covered  with  plates  anteriorly ; 
vertex  and  occiput  vnth  scales ;  a  deep  pit  between 
the  eye  and  nostril ;  upper  jaw  armed  with  poison- 
ous fangs;  body  elongated,  thick;  tail  short  and 
thick,  terminating  in  a  rattle,  which  is  a  corneous 
production  of  the  epidermis  ;  plates  on  the  abdomen, 
and  under  the  tail. 

C.     durissus.     Ealm.     The  banded  Rattle  Snake. 

Turton's  Linneeus,  vol.  i.  p.  672. 

Shaw's  Gen.  Zoology,  vol.  iii.  pt  2.  p.  317,  et  fig. 

Harlan's  Med.  and  Phys.  Res.  p.  132. 

N.  A.  Herpetol.  voL  i'lL  p.  81. 

This  species,  which  is  generally  known  in  New 
England  as  the  rattle  snake,  is  extensively  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  State.  Two  fine  specimens, 
taken  at  Douglas  the  last  siunmer,  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity for  minute  observation.  One  of  them  meas- 
ured three  feet  and  one  inch  in  length,  and  was  five 
inches  in  circumference ;  the  other  was  three  feet 
long.  From  the  former,  I  drew  up  the  following 
notes : 

Upper  part  of  the  body,  of  a  yellowish  brown 
color,  with  rhomboidal  black  spots  continued  along 
the  back,  margined  with  bright  yellow ;  upon  each 
side  of  these  rhombs  a  black  band  is  continued  to 
the  sides  of  the  body,  where  it  terminates  in  an  ir- 
regularly quadrate  black  spot;    tail  black.     Body, 
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beneath,  yellow,  with  fuliginous  dots  and  blotches 
distributed  irregularly  over  its  surface.  Scales  on 
the  back  elongated,  carinated  ;  scales  upon  the  sides 
larger,  carinas  less  prominent.  Length  of  the  head, 
one  inch  and  a  half ;  width  of  the  head,  one  inch. 
Top  of  the  head,  flattened ;  scales  upon  the  top, 
small ;  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  large,  pentagonal : 
on  the  edges  of  the  jaws,  quadrangular.  Snout, 
terminated  by  one  large  plate  ;  a  quadrangular  plate 
on  each  side  of  this ;  directly  back  of  these,  a  smaller 
one,  in  which  are  the  circular  nostrils,  situated  ob- 
liquely, pointing  forwards.  Directly  above  the  two 
lateral  plates,  two  others  are  situated ;  the  first, 
meeting  the  snout  anteriorly,  and  the  second,  extend- 
ing some  distance  beyond  the  nostrils  behind.  At 
the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye,  a  large  plate,  separated 
from  the  nostrils  by  two  quite  small  plates,  at  the 
anterior  inferior  angle  of  which,  is  the  aperture  for 
the  poison.  A  large  plate  over  the  eyes.  Two 
plates  much  larger  than  the  others,  upon  the  throat. 

The  rattle  is  composed  of  six  corneous  portions. 
The  other  specimen  has  eleven  rattles.  The  abdo- 
minal plates  are  170 ;  caudal  plates,  24. 

Although  the  poison  of  this  species  is  very  viru- 
lent, an  accident  is  seldom  known  to  occur ;  proving 
its  unwillingness  to  be  the  aggressor,  and  that  the 
fangs  are  used  only  as  weapons  of  defence,  after 
sufficient  weirning  has  been  given  of  its  presence,  by 
the  rattles. 

The  general  impression  that  a  rattle  is  added  an- 
nually is  incorrect.  Dr.  Holbrook  observes,  "  It  is 
now  certain  that  rattle  snakes  have  been  known  to 
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gain  more  than  one  rattle  in  a  year,  and  to  lose  in 
proportion,  the  exact  number  being  regulated  no 
doubt  by  the  state  of  the  animal  as  to  health,  nour- 
ishment, liberty,  &c.  I  have  known  two  rattles 
added  in  one  year,  and  Dr.  Backman  has  observed 
four  produced  in  the  same  length  of  time." 

The  power  of  fascination  attributed  to  this  genus, 
is  too  absurd  to  require  our  serious  consideration. 


40  Sioreram  ike 


ORDER    IV 


BATRACHIA. 


Ra3(^     I  in. 


G€C!er:c  chiracSK^w  B^jdy  rfK-'^nd  writA  a  smooth 
im  :  »rr-fr  J'SK-  ^^rmLfkifd  vri:\  a  rmc  cf  minute 
tjiitk  :  ^imack^r  fmiffrrmc*^  ^j-v  im  th^  middle  o/  the 
fo^ti  :  ma  rc^j^-JjfW'Jiw*  ^uxmds  :  p^dri*}r  f^rtrem- 
liuES  i^jmr.  *smd  ix  pmtfnzl  J^i^y  p^ujnaied  :    fmg'em 

R^    pmtms^     Lin.      Tike  Buli-fhj^, 

y.  Jl  IkfpieaaL  v^oL  u.  pL  51.  <c  ^. 

This  is  l-T  fir  OCT  -ir^«sc  swrifes  cf  fr:^ :    it  in- 
ta^ii?  rcoisw  iirciws.  xnd  iccL?  cf  5atrra:i:  w^er. 

lenri.  serres  f:c  bit  iescrtjccc-     G:^i:ess  ^dth 

t«Lj:v.     Lesrsw  s»:«   .x  less  birr^jc  vtii  i.:!!  irm^ 
TiKse  birsw     For?  I-fz^  irjcIjxLr::^   :,>?Sv  :hr««* 
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with  indistinct  brownish  transverse  bands ;  beneath, 
white ;  four  toed,  that  next  the  outer,  the  largest, 
each  with  three  small  tubercles  at  the  joints  of  the 
phalanges.  Posterior  extremities,  seven  and  a  half 
inches  long,  of  a  similar  color  with  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities; the  upper  anterior  half  of  the  thighs 
barred  with  brown  bands ;  the  upper  posterior  por- 
tion, greenish  brown,  with  an  intermixture  of  a  duller 
brown  color,  with  small  white  spots  or  blotches ; 
legs  with  four  transverse  brown  bands ;  indistinct 
bands  on  the  feet ;  five  toed,  that  next  the  outer, 
much  the  largest,  being  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
length ;  toes  palmated ;  and  tubercled  like  the  toes 
of  the  anterior  feet ;  at  the  base  of  the  little  toe,  is  a 
prominent  projecting  carina  along  the  edge  of  the 
phalangeal  ridge  of  the  largest  toe  ;  a  row  of  yellow 
dots  run  to  the  second  phalanx. 

Length  of  the  head,  one  inch  and  a  half ;  width 
across  the  tympanum,  two  inches.  Eyes  promi- 
nent, large  ;  pupils  black ;  irides  greenish  yellow  ; 
distance  between  the  eyes,  three  lines.  Snout  ob- 
tuse and  yellowish,  as  well  as  the  margin  of  the 
upper  jaw.  Nostrils  about  a  line  in  length,  situ- 
ated obliquely,  half  way  between  the  tip  of  the 
snout  and  the  eye,  appearing  like  two  small  black 
points.  Tympanum  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  plane, 
looking  like  a  large  scale  fastened  to  the  head ; 
just  within  its  outer  margin,  a  brownish  circular 
ring ;  within  this  ring,  greenish.  Mouth  large ; 
numerous  small  sharp  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 
Tongue  large,  fleshy. 

VOL.  lU. ^NO.  i-u.  6 
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In  the  stomach  of  this  specimen,  taken  in  Muddy 
Pond,  Roxbury,  I  foond  fire  specimens  of  the 
^^ Helix  alboiabris,^'  with  the  contained  animal; 
one  only  was  perfect,  the  others  being  more  or  less 
digested ;  this  specimen  measured  one  inch  in  its 
greatest  diameter,  and  was  fire  lines  in  height. 

This  species  usually  feeds  upon  frogs  and  in- 
sects, and  the  farmers  assert  that  it  scHuetimes  robs 
them  of  their  chickens. 


R.    fonHnaUs,     Leconte.     77l«  Yeliaw  throated 

green  Frog. 

Aba.  Ljtx  N.  T.  ¥X)L  L  pi  9B2. 
Harkn^  Med.  and  Fhjs.  Res.  p.  103L 
N.  A.  Herpet.  toL  iii.  p.  SS,  et  fi§. 

This  species  appears  Tery  eariy  in  the  spring,  and 
ccmtinues  extensiTely  distributed  throughout  the 
season.  It  may  be  at  once  recognised  by  its  green- 
ly ccdor,  and  yellow  throat.  Length  of  the  speci- 
men before  me.  three  inches :  length  of  the  poste- 
rior extremities,  four  inches  and  a  half.  Head  and 
U{^per  part  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  of 
a  brilliant  green  cokv:  posterior  porti<m  of  the 
body  slightly  maculated,  greenish,  mixed  with 
brown :  sides  granulated,  brown  :  mottled  with  irreg- 
ulariT  foimed  and  distributed  Mack  blotches,  beneath 
the  throat,  yellowish :  abdomen  white.  Head  one 
indi  lone:  snout  blunted  and  v^owish  at  the 
e3ctn»nity.  Eyes  rery  pixMiiinent :  pupils  black ; 
irides  metallic^  cnciroled  by  a  brilliant  golden  ring. 
Nostrils  nearer  to  the  eyes  than    to   the  mouth. 
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Gape  of  the  mouth  large,  upper  jaw  with  many 
minute  teeth.  Tympanum  plane,  circular,  rust  col- 
ored; four  lines  in  diameter.  From  the  posterior 
angle  of  the  eye  a  cuticular  fold  extends  just  over 
the  tympanum,  along  the  edge  of  the  back  on  each 
side,  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  body. 

Anterior  feet  fawn  colored  above,  with  several 
indistinct  transverse  brownish  bands  ;  a  dark  colored 
band  along  the  posterior  edge  of  the  leg,  extending 
on  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.     Feet  four  toed. 

Posterior  extremities  of  a  darker  brown  color 
than  the  anterior  ;  thighs  with  indistinct  bars  upon 
their  outer  portions;  buttocks  covered  over  their 
whole  surface  with  irregularly  distributed  black 
blotches;  beneath,  a  dull  white;  legs  and  feet, 
same  color  as  the  extremities  of  the  thighs.  Feet 
five  toed. 


R.     halecina.     Ealm.     The  Leopard  Frog. 

Shaw's  Gen.  Zoology,  voL  iiL  p.  105. 
Journal  Academy  Nat  Scienees,  voL  v.  p.  337. 
N.  A  Uerpet.  voL  L  p  89,  et  fig. 

This  most  beautiful  species,  called  by  Ealm  the 
shad  frog,  from  its  appearing  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  with  the  shad,  is  better  known 
in  this  state  as  the  leopard  frog,  from  its  ocellated 
appearance.  It  is  exceedingly  well  marked,  and 
considered  by  all  a  very  pretty  animal. 

The  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  external  side  of 
the  limbs,  brassy,  with  a  metallic  lustre.  Upper  sur- 
face of  the  body,  marked  with  large  distinct  irregu- 
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lar  spots  or  blotches  which  have  a  brownish  centre, 
a  black  circumference  blending  with  each  other, 
and  a  bright  green  halo  ;  generally  there  are  two 
longitudinal  rows  of  these  blotches,  which  are  con- 
tinued the  whole  length  of  the  body  ;  sometimes 
these  spots  are  very  regular,  at  other  times,  a  third 
row  may  be  seen,  or  the  two  will  have  become  con- 
fluent at  their  inner  sides,  or  the  spots  in  the  same 
row  will  have  united  with  each  other.  Throat  and 
abdomen  white.  Eyes  prominent ;  pupils  black  ; 
irides  golden.  On  each  side  of  the  back,  an  elevated 
bronze  colored  ridge  passes  from  the  eyes  to  near  the 
extremity  of  the  body.  A  similar,  but  smaller  ridge 
runs  from  the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye  to  the  snout. 
On  the  outer  side  of  the  thighs,  legs  and  tarsus,  the 
blotches  are  long,  irregular,  but  arranged  transversely, 
having  the  appearance  of  bands.  Buttocks  and  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  thighs  granulated  and  mottled 
with  black.  Upper  surface  of  the  body  finely  corru- 
gated with  several  irregular  cuticular  folds,  arranged 
longitudinally  on  the  back.  Throat  and  belly  smooth. 
Feet  palmated ;  the  fourth  toe  much  larger  than  the 
others.  All  the  fingers  and  toes,  with  tubercles  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  joints.  The  body  of  this 
species  seldom  exceeds  four  inches  in  length. 

This  frog  is  generally  found  in  damp  places,  a 
short  distance  from  water  ;  although,  being  a  great 
leaper  and  hence  enabled  to  reach  its  wonted  situa- 
tions with  ease,  it  is  occasionally  met  with  at  consid- 
erable distance  from  any  pond  or  brook. 
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R.    paltistris.     Leconte.     The  Pickerel  Frog. 

Add.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vol.  i.  p.  282. 
Harlan's  Med.  and  Phys.  Res.  p.  105. 
N.  A.  Herpet  vol  i.  p.  93. 

Although  Leconte  applied  the  specific  name  of 
^^  palustris^^  to  this  quite  common  species,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  found  near  salt  marshes,  it  is  as 
frequently,  in  this  vicinity  at  least,  met  with  about 
the  margins  of  fresh  water  brooks  and  ponds,  as  in 
any  other  situations.  It  is  a  prettily  marked  species, 
but  much  less  brilliant  in  its  colors  than  the  pre- 
ceding. 

The  largest  specimen  I  have  met  with,  measured 
three  inches  in  length  ;  and  the  posterior  extremities 
were  four  inches  and  a  half  long.  Color  above, 
cinereous ;  abdomen  white  ;  interior  of  the  limbs  and 
lower  part  of  the  f  anks,  yellow.  Upon  the  back, 
two  longitudinal  rows  of  dark  brown  spots,  which 
are  generally  square,  sometimes  nearly  circular ;  in 
some  specimens,  these  become  confluent  and  produce 
an  elongated  band;  in  the  same  specimens,  both 
square  and  circular  spots  may  occasionally  be  ob- 
served. Between  the  back  and  sides,  a  broad  yel- 
lowish brown  band  is  seen,  commencing  at  the  eyes, 
and  extending  the  length  of  the  body.  Two  rows 
of  smaller  spots  of  a  similar  appearance  with  those 
on  the  back  and  sides.  Snout,  pointed.  Eyes 
rather  prominent  ;  pupils,  black  ;  irides,  golden. 
Tympanum,  small,  color  of  the  back ;  a  dark  colored 
line  extends  from  the  snout  to  the  eyes,  a  roundish 
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spot  on  the  u{^r  and  inner  side  of  each  orbit,  one 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  a  smaller  one  below  each 
nostril.  Thighs,  legs,  and  tarsus,  striped  transrersely 
with  broad  dark  bands  or  oblong  spots ;  arms  irreg- 
ularly spotted.  Back,  smooth ;  iSanks  slightly  tuber- 
culated ;  buttocks,  granulated ;  fleshy  tubercles  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  toes  at  the  joints. 


R.     syhatica.     Leconte.     The  Wood  Frog. 

Lye  NaL  Hkt.  N.  T.  ¥X)L  L  p.  262. 
N.  A.  Uerpet.  toL  L  p.  9Cs  et  fig. 

This  beautiful  species  is  not  often  met  with,  in- 
habiting as  it  does  damp  and  thick  woods ;  occasion- 
ally it  is  seen  at  a  great  distance  from  any  water, 
and  is  very  difficult  to  be  taken  on  account  of  its 
agility  in  leaping.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
^^ptUustris,"  and  presents  the  following  characters : 
above,  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  resembling  a  dried 
dead  leaf ;  sides,  yariegated  with  green  and  yellow ; 
abdomen,  white ;  under  part  of  the  arms  and  posterior 
extremities,  lighter  colored  than  the  back.  Snout, 
blunted.  Eyes,  prominent ;  pupils,  black ;  irides, 
golden.  A  broad  black  band,  narrow  at  its  origin, 
wider  at  its  posterior  portion,  extends  from  the  snout 
to  the  shoulder :  this  band  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  eye,  including  within  it,  the  tympanum ;  mar- 
gining the  lower  edge  of  this  band,  is  a  deep  yel- 
low line  running  its  whole  extent.  Extremities 
aboTC,  rather  lighter  than  the  back ;  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities are  seldom  banded ;  the  posterior  extrem- 
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ities,  crossed  by  transverse  dark  colored  bands.    An- 
terior extremities,  four  toed ;  posterior,  five  toed. 

Like  the  three  preceding  species,  this  frog  feeds 
principally  upon  insects. 


Htlodes.     Fitzinger. 

Generic  characters.  Mouth  furnished  with  a 
tongue,  teeth  in  the  superior  maxillary  and  palor 
tine  bones ;  tympanum,  visible;  extremities  slender, 
tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes  terminating  in  slightly 
developed  tubercles, 

H.     Piekeringii.     Piekering^s  Hylodes, 
N.  A.  Herpet  vol.  iiL 

Rev.  John  L.  Russell,  of  Salem,  showed  me  the 
only  specimen  of  this  species  I  have  ever  seen, 
which  was  captured  by  Dr.  Nichols,  in  Danvers. 
Having  no  opportunity  to  describe  it  myself,  I  ex- 
tract the  following  account  from  the  pages  of  the 
^'  Journal  of  the  Essex  Coimty  Natural  History  Soci- 
ety." 

'^  Above,  fawn  color,  changeable  to  dark  cinere- 
ous ;  marked  with  two  transverse  narrow  black  lines, 
forming  a  cross,  and  an  irregular  narrow  line  on  each 
side,  producing,  with  the  other  lines,  a  general 
rhomboidal  configuration  ;  a  large  triangular  spot  on 
the  back  of  the  head,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
lines  proceeding  from  the  centre  of  the  irides ;  a 
spot  at  the  insertion  of  the  fore  legs ;  a  pale  yel- 
lowish line  margined  with  black,  bounds  the  back 
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part  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs  ;  an  irregular  spot  on 
the  extremity  of  the  rump;  beneath,  granulated  on 
the  abdomen,  legs  and  thighs  ;  a  character  also  per- 
ceptible in  some  degree,  on  the  upper  surface.  Head 
rather  obtuse  ;  lower  lip  whitish ;  throat,  clavicle, 
and  auricles,  minutely  spotted  with  black  dots ; 
irides  golden  copper.  When  resting  on  a  dark  sub- 
stance, it  changes  at  pleasure  to  a  dark  ashen  hue, 
the  lines  becoming  black  and  prominent,  and  the 
spots  on  the  head  and  rump  very  perceptible,  as  also 
the  transverse  bars  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  legs. 
Length  of  the  body  from  the  snout,  to  the  vent,  one 
inch ;  of  hinder  thighs  and  legs,  each  half  an  inch ; 
of  tarsus  and  toes,  seven  tenths  of  an  inch  ;  of  the 
largest  toe,  four  tenths  of  an  inch.  Whole  length 
of  the  fore  legs,  half  an  inch." 


Htla.     Laurenti. 

Generic  characters.  Body  in  general  elongated ; 
upper  jaw  and  palate  furnished  with  teeth ;  tym- 
panum apparent ;  no  post  tympanal  glands ;  fin- 
gers long,  and  with  the  toes  terminating  in  rounded 
viscous  pellets. 

H.  versicolor.    Le  Conte.     The  common  Tree  Toad. 

Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vol.  i.  p.  281. 
Harlan's  Med.  and  Pbys.  Res.  p.  109. 

As  the  tree  toad,  this  species  is  commonly  known 
throughout  New  England,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  more  generally  found  upon  trees  than  in 
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in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  North  American  Herpe- 
tology ;" 

"  Characters,  Body  olive  green  above,  marked 
with  dark  brown  blotches  irregularly  disposed  ;  a 
transverse  dusky  band  between  the  orbits ;  whitish 
beneath  and  granulated ;  head  short,  with  a  white 
line  extending  along  the  upper  lip  to  the  shoulders. 

Description.  The  head  is  short,  with  a  dark  band 
between  the  orbits,  the  line  from  each  orbit  being 
directed  backwards  so  as  to  meet  at  an  angle ;  the 
snout  is  obtuse,  with  an  indistinct  dark  band  extend- 
ing  from  the  nostrils  to  the  eyes,  below  which  is  a 
white  line  along  the  margin  of  the  upper  lip,  reach- 
ing to  the  shoulder  ;  the  lower  jaw  is  almost  white  ; 
the  nostrils  are  placed  near  the  extremity  of  the 
snout ;  the  eyes  are  prominent ;  the  pupils  black  ; 
the  irides  golden  ;  the  tympanum  is  bronzed  and 
surrounded  by  an  indistinct  circle  of  dark  brown. 
The  skin  is  smooth ;  the  body  short  and  depressed 
while  living ;  the  back  is  olive  green,  with  irregular 
blotches  of  darker  olive  ;  the  flanks  are  gray.  The 
inferior  surface  of  the  body  is  granulated,  greenish 
white  in  front,  with  a  few  dark  spots  at  the  throat ; 
the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  is  darker.  The 
anterior  extremities  are  olive  green  above,  with  occa- 
sional spots  of  brown,  and  flesh  colored  beneath ;  the 
fingers  are  four  in  number,  distinct,  and  each  termi- 
nating in  a  viscous  pellet.  The  posterior  extremities 
are  long,  green  above,  obscurely  blended  with  dark 
brown,  and  flesh  colored  beneath,  tinged  with  yellow 
externally  ;  the  lower  surface  of  the  thigh  is  granu- 
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lated;  the  toes  are  five  in  number,  and  semi-pal- 
mated. 

Dimensions.  Length  of  the  body  and  head,  1 
1-4  inches  ;  of  the  thigh,  4-5ths  of  an  inch  ;  of  the 
leg,  4-5ths  of  an  inch;  of  the  tarsus  and  toes, 
9-lOths  of  an  inch. 

Oeographical  distribution.  Its  most  northern 
limit  must  be  considered  as  lat.  34^ ;  we  have  no 
evidence  of  its  being  found  farther  north.  It 
abounds  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida; 
how  far  west  of  these  States  it  may  exist  cannot  at 
present  be  determined. 

Habits.  This  animal  is  found  on  trees,  often 
seeking  shelter  under  the  bark  of  such  as  are  decay- 
ing ;  it  frequently  chooses  old  logs  for  its  place  of 
hybernation.  In  fine  weather  and  after  showers, 
it  climbs  even  the  highest  trees  in  search  of  insects. 

General  remarks.  The  colors  of  this  animal  are 
even  more  changeable  than  in  any  species  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  I  have  seen  it  pass  in  a 
few  moments  from  a  light  green,  unspotted  and 
as  intense  as  that  of  Hyla  lateralis^  to  ash  color, 
and  to  a  dull  brown  with  darker  spots;  the  spots 
also  at  times  taking  on  different  tints  from  the  gene- 
ral surface.  The  markings,  too,  vary  exceedingly 
in  different  individuals,  the  white  line  on  the  upper 
lip  and  the  band  between  the  orbits  alone  present- 
ing some  constancy.  Daudin  remarks  that  the  leg 
is  "  shorter  than  the  thigh ;"  we  have  found  them 
nearly  equal  in  length,  and  this  character  is  by  no 
means  so  conspicuous  as  in  H.  versicolor. 

Daudin  first  described  this  animal,   and  gave  a 
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figure  of  it,  from  a  drawing  furnished  him  by  Bosc. 
Leconte  has  given  the  latest  and  most  detailed  ac« 
count  of  it,  establishing  three  principal  varieties, 
in  one  of  which  the  spots,  as  well  as  the  yellow 
on  the  thighs,  disappear  altogether." 

The  specimen  I  possess  was  captured  in  Roxbury. 


BuFO.     Laurenti. 


Generic  characters.  Head,  short;  jaws  without 
teeth  ;  tympanum  visible  ;  behind  the  ear  is  a  large 
glandular  tumour,  having  visible  pores  ;  body  short, 
thick,  swollen,  covered  with  warts  or  papillae ;  pos- 
terior extremities  but  slightly  elongated, 

B.     Americanus,     The  comnwn  Toad. 

Harlan's  Med.  and  Phys.  Res.  p.  109. 
N.  A.  Herpetol.  vol.  L  p.  75. 

This  very  conunon  species  is  beginning  to  be 
looked  upon  by  the  horticulturalist  in  the  light  of  a 
benefactor,  and  by  many  is  carefully  preserved  on 
their  grounds  for  the  benefits  it  affords  them  by 
feeding  upon  noxious  insects. 

A  fine  specimen,  three  inches  in  length,  furnishes 
the  following  description :  Greatest  width,  two 
inches.  Body,  brownish,  mottled  with  black 
blotches ;  its  whole  upper  surface  covered  with 
prominent  tubercles ;  those  upon  the  back,  larger ; 
beneath,  granulated,  yellowish,  sprinkled  with  black 
spots.  Head  large  ;  superciliary  ridges  prominent ; 
tympanum  small,   light  colored,  with  an  irregular 
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darker  colored  black  marking  within  its  circumfer- 
ence. Mouth,  large.  Post  tympanal  glands  large, 
equal  in  length  to  the  distance  between  them.  Eyes 
large  ;  pupils  black ;  irides  beautifully  reticulated 
with  black  and  golden;  eyelids  tuberculated.  Be- 
tween the  eyes,  on  the  top  of  the  head,  a  yellowish 
white  line  conmiences,  which  terminates  at  the  pos* 
terior  extremity  of  the  body. 

The  extremities  above,  of  the  same  color  as  the 
back ;  beneath,  the  color  of  the  abdomen.  A  few 
small  dark  colored  blotches  upon  the  anterior  extrem- 
ities ;  larger  spots,  sometimes  transverse,  upon  the 
posterior.  Fingers  four  in  number,  short,  free.  Toes 
five  in  number,  semipalmated ;  the  second,  much  the 
longest ;  a  large  tubercle  beneath,  resembles  some-> 
what  a  sixth  toe. 


S  AL  AMANDRA.     Broguiart . 

Generic  characters.  Body  elongated  ;  tail  long ; 
extremities  four  ;  fingers  four  ;  toes  five  ;  no  tym- 
panum; numerous  small  teeth  in  the  jaws  and 
palate  ;  tongue  cw  in  frogs  ;  no  sternum  ;  ribs  rudi^ 
mental;  pelvis  suspended  by  ligaments. 

S.     erythronota.     Green.      The  red-backed  Sala^ 

meander. 

Journal  Acad.  Nat  Sciences,  voL  i.  p.  356. 
Harlan's  Med.  and  Pfays.  Res.  p.  95. 
N.  A.  Herpet.  vol.  ilL  p.  113,  et  fig. 

This  beautiful  and  quite  common  species  presents 
the  following  characters.     My  description  is  drawn 
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up  from  a  specimen  between  three  and  four  inc^hes 
in  length.  Tail  rather  shorter  than  the  body,  cylin* 
drical,  greidually  tapering  to  a  sharp  point.  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  a  broeid  band  of  a  reddish 
brown  color,  sprinkled  with  brown  spots,  extending 
from  the  snout  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  being 
less  marked  however  upon  the  latter.  Beneath, 
cinereous ;  much  darker  upon  the  sides.  Throat 
whitish,  having  a  distinct  fold.  Upper  part  of  the 
head  and  tail,  and  also  the  sides  of  the  body,  present* 
ing,  under  the  microscope,  a  beautiful  metallic  lus* 
tre.  Head  wider  than  the  body,  three  lines  in  length, 
one  line  and  a  half  in  width.  Eyes  very  promi- 
nent ;  pupils  black  ;  irides  metallic-KJolored.  Ante- 
rior feet  with  four  toes  ;  posterior,  five  toed. 

This  species  is  very  agile  ;  wdking  rapidly  when 
undisturbed,  and  rimning  by  sudden  and  irregular 
jerks  when  taken.  I  kept  specimens  alive  several 
weeks  by  allowing  them  dead  leaves,  which  were 
constantly  ke{)t  moistened.  From  correspondents,  I 
have  received  them  from  Cambridge,  Roxbury,  Mil- 
ton and  Amherst,  at  which  places  they  were  found 
under  stones  and  decayed  wood. 


S.    symmetrica,    Harlan.     The  symmetrical  Sal- 
amander, 

Journal  Acad.  NaL  Sciences,  vol.  v.  p.  158. 
N.  A.  Herpetol.  voL  iL  p.  59,  et  ^, 

The  fine  sj^ecimens  before  me  of  this  species, 
were  found  at  Amherst,  under  decaying  wood  and 
leaves,  by  Professor  Adams. 
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Length,  three  inches ;  tail,  the  length  of  the 
body,  circular  at  the  base,  compressed  towards  the 
extremity.  Whole  upper  part  of  the  body,  of  a  sal- 
mon brown  color ;  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  from 
three  to  seven  small  ocellated  spots  of  a  beautiful 
Vermillion  color,  surrounded  by  a  black  areola ;  skin 
above,  covered  with  innumerable  very  minute  tuber- 
cles, scarcely  discernible  without  a  glass,  giving  it  a 
rough  appearance.  Beneath,  of  a  golden  orange 
color,  sprinkled  with  minute  black  points,  from  the 
tip  of  the  chin  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  tail. 
Head  three  Unes  long,  two  wide,  flattened,-  two 
longitudinal  very  obvious  ridges,  the  length  of  the 
head,  between  the  eyes.  Eyes,  not  very  prominent, 
of  a  deep  black  color,  with  a  bright  golden  iris. 
Snout,  obtuse.  Anterior  feet,  with  four  toes  ;  pos- 
terior, five  toed. 

In  young  specimens,  the  whole  back  is  covered 
with  minute  black  dots,  and  the  sides  have  fewer 
ocellated  spots  than  in  the  adult.  The  largest  speci- 
men in  my  possession,  has  seven  ocellated  spots  on 
each  side ;  in  different  specimens,  these  spots  vary 
in  number ;  but  in  all  the  specimens  I  have  seen, 
an  equal  number  exists  on  each  side  of  the  spine, 
in  the  same  specimen. 

The  motions  of  this  species  are  much  less  rapid 
than  those  of  the  ^' erythronota,''  It  casts  its  skin 
in  June.  In  the  stomach  of  this  species  are  found 
spiders,  and  detached  portions  of  insects. 

Dr.  Holbrook  has  received  this  species  from  Flor- 
ida; and  J.  W.  Randall,  M.  D.  of  this  city,  brought 
me  specimens  from  Hallowell,  Maine. 
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S.   fasciata.    Green.     The  banded  Salamander, 

Journal  Academy  Nat  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  350. 
Harlan's  Med.  and  Pbys.  Res.  p.  94 
N.  A.  Herpet.  vol.  iii.  p.  103,  et  fig. 

The  beautiful  living  specimen,  from  which  my 
description  is  made,  was  found  by  Professor  Hitch- 
cock, at  Monson,  and  kindly  transmitted  to  me. 

Its  length  is  five  inches  ;  length  of  the  tail  equal 
to  that  of  the  body;  oval  at  its  anterior  portion, 
slightly  compressed  in  its  middle,  and  pointed  at  its 
posterior  extremity.  Upper  jmrt  of  the  body,  of  a 
light  clay  or  ash  color,  with  transverse  dark  brown 
bands  extending  from  the  head  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail.  Whole  under  portion  of  the  body,  of  a 
dark  slate  color. 

Width  of  the  head,  equal  to  one  half  its  length. 
Eyes  prominent ;  pupils,  black ;  irides,  color  of  the 
abdomen.  Snout,  rounded.  Anterior  feet,  four  toed  ; 
posterior,  five  toed. 

Some  of  the  bands  in  my  specimen  are  confluent. 

This  is  the  only  individual  I  have  seen,  and  there- 
fore think  it  must  be  a  rare  species  with  us. 


S.     venenosa.     Barton.      The  violet-colored  Sala^ 

mander, 

Daud.  Hist.  Nat  des  Rept  t  viiL  p.  229. 
Trans,  of  Amer.  Phil.  Soc  vol.  vi.  et  fig. 
Harlan's  Med.  and  Phys.  Res.  p.  93. 
N.  A.  Herpetol.  vol.  iii.  p.  105,  et  fig. 

Dr.  Barton's  account  of  this,  our  earliest  described 
Salamsmder,  which  is  exceedingly  interesting,  is  con- 
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tained  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society."  His  specimen  was  six  inches  and 
eight  tenths  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  grows  to  a 
larger  size  even  than  this. 

The  specimen  upon  my  table,  is  five  inches  in 
length  ;  tail,  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  cylindrical 
at  the  base,  compressed  towards  the  extremity.  All 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  of  a  dark  purple  color. 
On  each  side  of  the  dorsal  line,  a  longitudinal  row 
of  oval,  circular  and  oblong  spots  of  a  bright  yellow 
color,  varying  in  size ;  these  spots  commence  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  and  are  continued  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  where  they  become  single. 
Smaller  spots  of  the  same  color  on  the  legs  and  feet, 
and  above  one  of  the  eyes.  Beneath,  the  body  is 
of  a  lighter  color,  with  a  great  number  of  very  mi- 
nute white  dots.  Length  of  the  head,  two  thirds  of 
an  inch;  width  across,  half  an  inch.  Eyes,  of  a 
deep  black  color,  and  very  prominent.  A  strongly 
marked  cuticular  fold  around  the  throat. 

The  above  described  specimen  was  found  in  Rox- 
bury. 

In  another  individual,  found  by  Professor  Adams, 
at  New  Bedford,  three  inches  in  length,  a  row  of 
small  yellow  spots,  resembling  a  broken  line,  par- 
tially encircles  the  eyes ;  in  this  specimen,  the  ab- 
domen is  destitute  of  the  small  white  points  so  per- 
ceptible in  the  preceding  specimen,  but  its  sides  are 
covered  with  them. 

A  specimen  of  this  species  was  brought  me  from 
Kennebec  county,  Maine,  by  J.  W.  Randall,  M.  D. 
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S.    salmonea.    Nobis.     The  salmon-colored  Sala- 
mander, 
N.  A.  Herpetol.  vol.  iiL  p.  101,  et  ^, 

The  specimen  described  by  me  in  Holbrook's 
"  American  Herpetology,"  was  found  by  Dr.  Binney, 
in  Vermont :  but  as  Dr.  Holbrook  says  an  individual 
of  this  species  has  been  '^  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Danvers,  Massachusetts,"  1  can  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  admitting  it  in  this  report. 

Length,  six  and  a  half  inches ;  length  of  the  tail, 
two  and  a  half  inches;  compressed,  carinated  above, 
gradually  tapering  to  a  point.  Whole  upper  part  of 
the  body,  head,  tail  and  legs,  of  a  yellowish  brown 
color ;  the  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  body,  tail  and 
legs,  of  a  salmon  color.  The  entire  surface  of  all 
the  upper  portion,  as  well  as  sides,  spotted  with  ir- 
regular grayish  markings,  which  are  more  obvious 
on  the  lighter  colored  sides.  Beneath,  the  head  and 
body  white  ;  light  salmon  color  beneath  the  tail. 

Head;  one  inch  in  length ;  width  of  the  head, 
back  of  the  eyes,  foiu:  lines  ;  snout,  very  obtuse  ; 
nostrils,  rather  small ;  a  strongly  marked  cuticular 
fold  upon  the  neck.  Eyes,  remote,  and  very  promi- 
nent; pupils,  deep  black,  with  a  metallic,  copper- 
colored  iris ;  from  the  edge  of  the  upper  lip,  just 
exterior  to  the  nostrils,  arises  a  salmon-colored  line 
about  a  fourth  of  a  line  in  width,  which  runs  back 
to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  passing  up  over 
the  eye  loses  itself  upon  the  middle  of  the  back  part. 

This  species  was  found  upon  moist  land.     It  lived 
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a    year    in    confinement,    and    appeared   perfectly 
healthy,   eating   voraciously  of  flies. 


S.     dor  salts.     Harlan.     The  many    spotted  Sala- 

mander, 

Jounial  Academy  Nat.  Sciences,  vol.  vi.  p.  101. 
Harl.  Med.  and  Phys.  Res.  p.  99. 
N.  A.  Herpet  vol.  ii.  p.  57,  et  fig. 

From  Roxbury  and  Amherst  I  have  received 
numerous  specimens  of  this  species  by  the  aid  of 
Professor  Adams,  and  my  brother-in-law  Dr. 
Brewer.  An  individual  three  inches  and  three  lines 
in  length,  exhibits  the  following  characters.  Tail 
rather  longer  than  the  body.  Body,  above,  dark 
olive,  and  granulated  as  in  the  ^^  symmetrica  ;^^ 
lighter  on  the  sides.  All  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  together  with  the  feet,  to  the  extremities  of 
the  toes  and  tail,  sprinkled  with  innumerable  black 
points.  Beneath  the  body,  the  legs,  and  tail,  of  a 
sulphur  color,  darker  under  the  tail,  and  tinged  with 
olive ;  similar  black  points  with  those  above,  are 
spread  over  the  surface  beneath,  which  in  some 
specimens  are  much  larger  than  in  the  ^^  symm^e- 
trica^  Eyes  prominent ;  pupils  and  irides  similar  to 
those  of  the  ^^  symanetrica,^^  Tail  very  much  com- 
pressed in  its  whole  length,  carinated  above  and 
beneath.  Vent  very  prominent.  Anterior  feet  with 
four  toes ;  posterior  five  toed.  Ocellated  spots  of 
a  similar  color  with  those  on  the  "  symmetrical^  but 
smaller,  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  spine; 
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these  spots  vary  in  number  on  the  two  sides ;  thus, 
of  the  eight  hving  specimens  before  me,  of  nearly 
the  same  size,  but  three  have  five  of  these  spots 
on  each  side ;  the  others  have  three  and  foiu:  and 
six  and  seven  on  one  side,  with  five  on  the  other ; 
and  one  specimen  has  nine  on  one  side,  eleven  on 
the  other,  with  a  single  line  with  one  similar  spot 
beneath  this  hue  on  the  side,  and  still  another 
beneath,  on  the  edge  of  the  yellow  abdomen. 

All  the  specimens  I  have  seen  were  taken  in 
brooks.  In  the  stomachs  of  several  individuals, 
were  found  fragments  of  the  genera  "iymnta,'' 
and  "  Physa,^^  I  have  kept  these  animals  for  months, 
they  seeming  to  thrive  very  well  by  a  daily  supply 
of  fresh  water,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  flies 
which  they  seize  by  a  sudden  spring,  and  swallow 
by  several  continued  eflforts.  This  species  casts  its 
exuviae  in  June,  and  the  new  cuticle  is  in  all  res- 
pects similar  to  the  former. 

In  the  "  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
ScienceSj^^  Harlan  describes  a  salamander  which  he 
calls  ^^dorsalisj^  some  of  the  specific  characters  of 
which,  are  ''  a  whitish  dorsal  line  extending  from 
the  occiput  over  the  tail ;  a  row  of  whitish  colored 
oblong  spots  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  line  ;  beneath^ 
freckled  with  black  dots." 

Not  meeting  with  any  description  which  agreed 
with  the  species  I  have  just  described,  two  years 
since  I  read  an  account  of  it  before  this  soci- 
ety under  the  name  of  *^  S.  millepuiictata,'^ 
My  friend,  Dr.  Holbrook,  while  examining,  with 
me,    the    last    season,    the    reptiles    belonging    to 
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the  Society,  assured  me  he  had  seen  the  speci- 
men in  Philadelphia,  originally  described  by  Har- 
lan, and  that  it  was  the  same  species  that  I 
had  supposed  new.  How  Harlan  could  have 
made  such  a  description  as  he  has  from  this 
species,  it  is  difGlcult  to  imagine.  He  must 
have  described  a  specimen  preserved  in  spirits, 
else  he  could  not  have  seen  "  a  row  of  whitish 
colored  oblong  spots  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal 
line ;"  but  even  alcohol  could  not  produce  "  a 
whitish  dorsal  line,"  where  no  defined  line  existed, 
of  any  color,  in  life.  Dr.  Holbrook's  second  volume 
of  his  "  North  American  Herpetology^^^  containing 
a  description  of  the  "  S.  dorsalis,^^  has,  within  a 
few  months,  issued  from  the  press.  Were  I  governed 
by  his  description,  which  makes  no  mention  of  the 
innumerable  black  dots  above,  which  cover  its  en- 
tire upper  as  well  as  under  surface  in  every  indi- 
vidual of  whatever  age  I  have  met  with ;  or  his 
plate,  which  corresponds  with  it,  I  might  be  in- 
duced to  disbelieve  the  identity  of  our  species ;  but 
preferring  to  think  the  omission  may  have  been 
accidental,  I  would  yield  my  doubts  to  the  convic- 
tion of  that  distinguished  herpetologist. 


S.  picta,     Harleui.      The  painted  Salamander. 

Journal  Academy  Nat  Sciences,  vol.  v.  p.  136. 
Harlan's  Med.  and  Pbys.  Res.  p.  98. 

I  have  never  met  with  this  species ;  but  Dr.  Pick- 
ering, of  Philadelphia,  informed  me,  some  time  since. 
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that  a  specimen  belonged  to  the  cabinet  of  the 
"  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,^^  which  was  found 
m  a  well  at  Ipswich  in  this  State ;  I  therefore  ex- 
tract from  the  Journal  of  the  Aceidemy,  Harlan's 
description  of  the  species  : 

"  Body  blackish  or  dark  slate  color  above,  yellow- 
ish or  light  orange  color  beneath  ;  skin  beneath  the 
neck,  folded  ;  head  large  ;  legs  strong  ;  tail  com- 
pressed at  its  inferior  portion  nearly  the  length 
of  the  body. 

Dimensions,  Total  length  nearly  four  inches  ; 
body  rather  more  than  two  inches  ;  tail  less  than  two 
inches;  length  of  the  head  six  tenths  ;  breadth  five 
tenths ;  length  of  the  hind  legs  six  tenths ;  of  the 
fore  legs  four  tenths. 

Description,  Head  large,  rather  flat ;  occiput 
broad,  slightly  protuberant ;  snout  obtuse,  rounded 
anteriorly  ;  rictus  of  the  mouth  wide,  extending 
posteriorly  to  the  eyes  ;  anterior  borders  of  the  lips 
slightly  undulating  ;  skin  of  the  throat  folded,  so  as 
to  form  a  collar  nearly  surrounding  the  neck ; 
body  above,  blackish ;  a  longitudinal  furrow  extend- 
ing from  the  occiput  along  the  back  to  the  base  of 
the  tail ;  inferior  portion  of  the  body  obsoletely 
punctured  with  dark  spots,  more  visible  on  the 
sides ;  legs  short,  strong,  and  thick,  externally  of 
the  color  of  the  back ;  internally  of  the  color  of 
the  belly;  tail  subquadrangular  for  the  first  two 
thirds ;  the  remainder  or  inferior  portion  abruptly 
compressed,  pointed,  with  the  superior  and  inferior 
borders  carinate." 
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6.    glutinosa.     Oreen.     The  blue  spotted  Salor 

tnander. 

Journal  Academy  Nat  Sciences,  vol.  L  p.  357. 
Harlan's  Med.  and  Phys.  Res.  p.  94. 

The  only  specimen  I  have  seen,  was  sent  me 
from  Andover  by  Mr.  Alonzo  Gray.  It  continued 
alive  for  several  weeks,  and  presented  the  follow- 
ing characters : 

Length,  six  inches.  Whole  upper  part  of  the 
body,  of  a  very  dark  brown  thickly  sprinkled  with 
distinct  light  blue  spots.  Sides  appearing  quite 
light  colored,  from  the  blue  spots  having  become 
confluent.  Abdomen  lighter  colored  than  the  back, 
exhibiting  the  spots  more  numerous  and  distinct 
than  the  back.  Heeid,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long;  nearly  half  an  inch  wide,  flattened  above. 
Eyes  very  prominent ;  of  a  deep  black  color,  widely 
separated  from  each  other.  Nostrils  rather  small. 
Legs,  color  of  the  body,  and  spotted  like  it.  An- 
terior feet,  four  toed ;  posterior,  five  toed,  and  un- 
usually long.  Tail,  length  of  the  body;  much 
compressed  throughout  its  whole  extent,  save  the 
extremities,  the  anterior  of  which  is  circular,  the 
posterior  pointed. 


S.     maculata.     Green.     The  brown  spotted  Sala- 
mander. 

Journal  Academy  Nat  Sciences,  vol.  L  p.  350. 
Harlan's  Med.  and  Phys.  Res.  p.  9a 
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The  only  specimen  of  this  species  I  have  seen 
was  brought  me  by  John  W.  Randall,  M.  D.,  of  this 
city,  who  found  it  in  a  pond  in  Groton.  This  is 
quite  a  yomig  specimen,  being  only  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  having  the  branchiae  still  attached  ; 
and  as  its  colors  have  somewhat  changed  in  the 
alcohol,  I  extract  Green's  description  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  "  Length,  four 
or  five  inches ;  tail  about  as  long  as  the  body,  taper- 
ing, slightly  compressed,  and  pointed ;  snout  round- 
ed ;  back  whitish,  sprinkled  with  irregular,  reddish 
brown  spots ;  beneath  white ;  anterior  feet,  four  toed, 

posterior  feet  five  toed. 

Note.     Individuals  of  this  species  vary  much  in 

size,  and  in  the  number  of  spots.  I  have  one  about 
three  inches  long,  with  the  tail  more  compressed  and 
obtuse,  than  the  above." 

All  the  Salamanders  here  described,  feed  upon  in- 
sects, which  they  devour  in  very  large  numbers,  and 
hence  their  utility  cannot  be  questioned. 
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ART.  If  —A  REPORT  ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
MADE  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  IN  THE  SESSION  OF  1838-9. 
By  Ret.  W.  B.  O.  Peabodt,  Springfield,  Mass. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  history  and  habits  of  our  birds  are  not  yet  fully 
understood,  and  notwithstanding  all  which  has  been  done, 
many  experiments  and  observations  would  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  them  more  satisfactorily,  and  accomplish  all  the 
objects  of  a  survey.  It  will,  moreover,  be  obvious,  that, 
were  I  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  make  them,  it  could  not 
be  done  without  employing  in  it  several  successive  years. 
I  therefore  communicate  such  information  as  I  have,  trusts 
ing  that  our  present  knowledge  will  soon  be  extended  by 
the  active  and  intelligent  observers,  who  are  engaged  in 
this  delightful  study. 

One  object  proposed  is,  to  enumerate  the  birds  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  another,  to  give  what  information  we  possess 
respecting  their  habits,  particularly  such  as  cultivators  are 
interested  to  know.     As  Nuttall's  valuable  Manual  is  ac- 
cessible to  most  readers,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  refer 
to  him  for  descriptions  of  the  appearance  of  our  birds,  than 
to  swell  this  report    by  repeating  them.     For   the   same 
reason,  I  shall  follow  his  arrangement,  subjoining  to  my 
account  of  each  bird  all  I  can  learn  respecting  its  services 
and  depredations ;  that  the  husbandman  and  horticulturist 
may  determine  which   it  is  his  interest  to  protect,  and 
which  he  has  a  right  to  destroy ;  or  rather,  whether  it  is 
not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  encourage  and  protect  them  all. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  objecU,  it  would  be 
easy  to  give  the  names*  of  those  which  remain  with  us 
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throughout  the  year,  or  of  those  which  come  to  us  in  their 
regular  annual  migrtitions.  But  beside  these,  there  are 
some  which  make  their  appearance  at  uncertain  intervals, 
and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  they 
should  or  should  not  be  numbered  with  our  birds.  There 
are  others  also,  which  have  been  found  apparently  wander- 
ing from  their  usual  ways,  but  which,  having  come  to  us 
once  or  twice,  may  do  so  again.  The  proper  course 
seemed  to  be,  to  give  the  names  of  all  which  have  ever 
been  seen  here,  leaving  it  to  future  observation  to  deter- 
mine whether  our  State  is  their  resting-place  or  their  home. 
In  explanation  of  the  difficulty  alluded  to,  I  may  mention 
one  or  two  facts  which  were  communicated  to  me  by  Dr. 
Thomas  M.  Brewer  of  Boston,  whose  unwearied  and  suc- 
cessful researches  will  soon  extend  our  knowledge  of  this 
subject  much  beyond  its  present  bounds  ;  and  to  whom,  in 
connection  with  some  other  gentlemen,  whose  names  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  report,  I  am  happy  to  ac- 
knowledge my  great  obligations.  He  informs  me,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  Purple  Gallinule,  GaUinula  mariinica,  was 
shot  in  Stoneham  on  the  27th  of  November,  1837.  This 
is  a  bird  belonging  to  tropical  America,  and  usually  passes 
its  winters  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  yet,  when  taken, 
instead  of  appearing  exhausted,  like  a  lost  wanderer  from 
its  usual  haunts,  it  was  in  good  flesh,  and  evidently  had 
been  lately  feeding.  Mr.  Cabot  also  states  that  a  Florida 
Galltnule,  G.  gdleata,  was  shot  in  Fresh  Pond  several 
years  ago.  This  last  incident  is  not  wholly  unprecedented, 
the  same  bird  having  been  found  near  Albany,  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  The  visit  of  the  beautiful  Purple  Galli- 
nule,  is,  I  believe,  entirely  without  example.  But  I  can  no 
more  regard  them  as  our  birds,  because  they  have  been 
thus  found  once  or  twice  within  our  borders,  than  I  can 
regard  the  Stormy  Petrel  as  a  land  bird,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  having  met  with  it  in  Springfield,  seventy  miles 
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from  the  sea.  I  learn  also  from  Dr.  Brewer,  that  three 
specimens  of  the  Little  Corporal,  Falco  iemerarius,  were 
lately  killed  in  Stoneham  and  brought  to  the  Boston  market. 
This  is  a  bird  discovered  by  Audubon,  and  so  rare,  that 
even  Nuttall  professed  to  know  nothing  of  it  from  personal 
observation.  The  same  gentleman  has  r.lso  obtained  in 
Boston  harbor,  the  Pomarine  Jager,  Larus  pomarinus^  a 
bird  80  rare,  that  the  indefatigable  Audubon  himself  never 
encountered  it  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  birds,  for  obvious  or  unknown 
reasons,  change  their  favorite  resorts,  at  times  withdrawing 
from  places  where  they  have  been  common,  and  appear- 
ing in  other  places  where  they  have  not  been  seen  before. 
Of  this  singular  migration,  the  Cliff  Swallow,  Hirun^ 
dofulva^  is  a  remarkable  example.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Chimney  swallow  came  from  the  wilderness  in  the 
same  manner ;  but  in  that  case,  the  reason  was  manifest ; 
it  was  because,  in  cities  and  villages,  chimnies  are  always 
to  be  had,  while  trees,  hollow  from  the  top,  are  not  com* 
mon,  even  in  onr  ancient  woods.  No  similar  reason  can 
be  given  for  the  movement  of  the  Cliff  Swallow,  which 
has  emigrated  to  us  with  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  is 
now  the  most  common  of  the  tribe  in  some  parts  of  the 
State.  The  earliest  information  I  have  of  its  appearance 
in  New  England  is  from  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  who  tells  me 
that  he  found  it  at  the  White  Mountains,  in  the  summer 
of  1816.  In  the  case  of  birds  rarely  or  lately  found  among 
us,  I  can  only  offer  what  information  I  am  able  to  obtain, 
and  must  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  whe- 
ther they  come  as  accidental  wanderers,  as  spies  to  explore 
the  country,  or  as  pioneers  to  take  possession  and  estab- 
lish a  permanent  home. 

With  respect  to  the  second  object  of  the  survey,  that  of 
giving  information  which  may  be  useful  to  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  I  am  fully  persuaded  from  my  examination  of  the 
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subject,  that  there  are  no  birds  which  it  is  our  interest 
to  destroy.  There  are  some  which  are  occasionally 
troublesome  in  our  fields  and  gardens;  but,  do  what  we 
will,  we  cannot  prevent  their  depredations ;  if  we  shoot 
them,  we  only  gratify  our  revengeful  feeling,  since  new 
reinforcements  stand  ready  to  supply  the  place  of  every 
one  that  falls.  And  this  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be 
regarded.  In  every  instance  of  our  removing  a  present 
inconvenience,  we  are  opening  a  door  for  the  entrance  of 
much  greater  evils.  But  without  any  systematic  dis- 
cussion of  this  point,  I  shall  introduce  remarks  as  they 
suggest  themselves,  in  the  course  of  the  report,  showing 
where  we  are  indebted  to  any  birds  for  services,  and 
where  we  suffer  from  their  depredations;  leaving  the  reader 
to  balance  the  one  against  the  other,  and  to  judge  for  him- 
self whether  the  course  of  mercy  or  revenge  is  the  best  for 
him  to  pursue. 

Having  made  these  remarks  in  explanation  of  the  plan 
which  I  propose  to  follow,  I  proceed  to  give  the  names 
of  such  residents  and  visiters  in  our  State  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain.  There  may  be  some  passed  over ;  and 
if  so,  I  hope  that  those  who  have  not  favored  me  with 
the  results  of  their  observations,  will  aid  in  accomplish- 
ing the  objects  of  the  survey,  by  giving  the  information 
they  may  possess,  to  the  public,  in  some  other  form. 


BIRDS    OF    PREY. 

The  Jer-falcox,  Falco  Tslaudictis.  a  bold  and 
graceful  bird,  is  seldom  found  wandering  far  from 
the  icy  latitudes  in  which  it  dwells,  and  it  is  in  only 
the  depth  of  winter,  that  it  is  erer  seen  as  far  south 
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as  Massachusetts ;  but  we  have  Nuttall's  high  au- 
thority for  saying  that  a  pair  is  occasionally  seen 
within  our  borders.  In  the  days  of  falconry,  this 
fine  bird  was  employed  for  striking  the  larger  prey, 
which  it  did  by  out-soaring  and  pouncing  upon 
them  with  great  rapidity  and  power.  There  is 
much  variety  in  its  markings,  and  some  specimens 
are  foimd  to  be  nearly  white ;  which  is  believed  to 
be  an  indication  of  age,  its  whiteness  increasing 
with  years. 

The  American  Sparrowhawk,  Falco  sparverius^ 
a  beautiful  little  falcon,  which  is  said  to  be  rare  in 
the  maritime  parts  of  our  State,  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon in  the  inland  villages,  where  it  comes  fearlessly 
into  cultivated  enclosures,  and  pursues  its  prey  with- 
out regard  to  those  who  pass  by.  The  blue  jays  have 
a  bitter  aversion  to  it,  probably,  because  it  interferes 
with  their  own  piratical  expeditions.  Whenever  it 
appears,  they  follow  it  with  loud  and  abusive  lan- 
guage, mocking  its  cry  with  ridiculous  exactness, 
till  the  hawk,  who,  in  general,  seems  rather  enter- 
tained with  the  exhibition,  at  last,  stunned  with 
their  noise,  and  provoked  at  their  impudence,  seizes 
the  foremost  of  their  number ;  without,  however, 
putting  a  stop  to  their  persecutions. 

This  bird  is  partial  to  the  southern  climates : 
some  few  remain  in  New  York  during  the  winter, 
but  the  ordinary  cold  of  New  England  at  that  season 
is  too  severe.  Still,  it  is  seen  here  in  cold  weather, 
perched  on  some  tree  or  stake  which  commands  an 
open  view,  where  it  watches  for  mice  or  any  smaller 
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game,  not  being  particular,  and  caring  more  for  the 
quantity  than  the  quality  of  its  food.  It  is  easily 
tamed,  and  would  be  an  amusing  companion,  were 
it  not  for  its  taste  for  chickens ;  the  hen,  no  longer 
hen-hearted  in  defence  of  her  young,  gives  battle 
to  the  little  hawk  and  destroys  him.  I  believe  that 
the  nest  of  this  bird  has  not  been  found  in  our 
State. 

The  Pigeon  Hawk,  Falco  columbarius,  is  rare  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  Nuttall  had  the 
impression  that  it  was  not  seen  in  New  England ; 
but  Dr.  Brewer  informs  me  that  he  has  often  found 
it  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  It  is  migratory  in  its 
habits,  and,  when  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  cares  not 
whither  it  goes.  It  siezes  the  robin,  the  wild  pigeon, 
and  even  the  gold-winged  woodpecker,  on  the  land ; 
and  on  the  water,  it  pitfsues  much  larger  birds, 
which  can  escape  from  it  only  by  diving.  It  has 
been  known  to  attack  birds  in  cages,  in  the  very 
heart  of  cities:  and  so  indifferent  is  it  to  danger, 
that  it  does  not  even  shun  the  presence  of  man,  the 
common  object  of  dread.  When  wounded,  it  throws 
itself  on  its  back  as  the  hunter  approaches,  and 
with  angry  screams,  prepares  to  defend  itself  to  the 
last.  Where  the  pigeon  hawk  raises  its  young  is 
not  certainlv  known.  It  is  not  seen  in  the  United 
States,  except  in  early  autumn  and  winter :  in  the 
^ring  and  summer,  it  is  probably  in  the  northern 
fescions :  but  at  other  seasons  it  travels  to  the  most 
soathein  boundaries  of  our  country. 
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The  Little  Corporal,  Falco  iemerariusj  is  so 
rare  a  bird  that  when  Nuttall's  work  was  published, 
the  only  specimen  known,  was  the  one  discovered 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  described  by  Audubon,  twenty 
years  before.  In  a  spirit  of  somewhat  doubtful 
compliment,  he  named  it  after  Napoleon,  I  believe 
from  some  supposed  personal  resemblance  to  that 
great  human  bird  of  prey.  Nothing  is  yet  known 
respecting  its  habits,  nor  the  place  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  rears  its  young ;  but  the  singular  fact 
just  mentioned,  that  three  specimens  of  a  bird  so 
uncommon  were  obtained  at  the  same  time  in  a 
single  village,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  species  will 
be  more  common.  This  would  be  no  unheard  of 
thing  on  the  part  of  hawks,  which  sometimes  ap- 
pear and  remain  in  considerable  numbers,  where  none 
had  been  found  for  years,  if  ever  before. 

The  Golden  Eagle,  Falco  fulmis,  a  fierce  and 
angry  bird,  loves  the  wildness  of  desert  and  moun- 
tainous regions,  where  it  neither  seeks  nor  fears  the 
presence  of  man.  As  such  tracts  are  not  wanting  in 
Massachusetts,  it  sometimes  comes  within  our  bounds; 
but  it  delights  more  in  ridges  as  desolate  as  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  It  is  not  common 
anywhere,  and  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  the  more  level 
and  cultivated  parts  of  the  country.  In  pace  and 
swiftness  of  flight  it  is  inferior  to  some  other  birds, 
but  it  exceeds  them  all  in  the  power  of  its  brilliant 
eye,  which  enables  it  to  aim,  with  unerring  precision, 
at  its  destined  prey.    Its  flight,  if  not  so  rapid  as  that 
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of  other  eagles,  is  exceedingly  majestic  and  graceful, 
and  answers  to  the  fine  description, 

*^  Sailing  with  supreme  dominioD, 
Through  the  azure  depths  of  air.** 

The  nest  of  the  golden  eagle  has  been  found  on 
the  Hudson,  but  never,  I  believe,  within  the  limits 
of  our  state.  Perhaps  it  may  be  found  hereafter  on 
Graylock  or  some  of  our  western  moimtains.  They 
build;  of  course,  where  they  can  find  abundance  of 
their  usual  food,  such  as  fawns,  young  racoons,  rab- 
bits, and  wild  turkeys ;  but  they  are  indifferent  to 
climate,  enduring  the  utmost  severity  of  winter,  and 
moving  with  ease  and  imconcern  in  the  face  of  the 
most  violent  storms.  The  golden  eagle  would  be 
the  acknowledged  head  of  its  family,  were  it  not 
for  the  giant  discovered  by  Audubon.  The  ring 
tailed  eagle  of  Wilson  is  now  well  known  to  be  the 
young  of  the  present  species. 

The  Washington  Eagle,  Falco  Wdshingtonia- 
nus,  was  discovered  by  Audubon,  and  happily  named 
by  him  in  honor  of  the  man,  who  is  still  the  absolute 
sovereign  of  all  hearts  in  this  country,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  rule  over  it,  for  ages,  by  his  memory  and 
example.  It  was  known  before  our  great  ornitholo- 
gist recognised  it  as  a  new  species,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  familiar  kinds  ;  but  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  building  on  a  cliflf,  and  procuring  its 
food  by  diving  instead  of  robbing  the  fish-hawk,  it 
was  obviously  differ^t  from  the  brown  eagle,  as  the 
bald  eagle,  in  his  immature  state,  is  often  called. 
It  was  not  till  two  years  after  he  first  saw  it,  that 
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Audubon  was  able  to  obtain  a  specimen,  when  he 
found  that'  his  conjectures  were  correct,  and  that  it 
was  neither  the  brown  or  sea  eagle,  as  Wilson  calls 
the  young  of  the  white-headed,  not  knowing  that  it 
was  an  immature  bird  ;  nor  was  it  the  true  sea  eagle, 
Falco  albicilla.  which  it  more  resembles.  From  the 
latter  it  is  distinguished  by  its  greater  size,  and  by 
the  greater  length  of  the  tail,  which  in  F.  albicilla 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  folded  wings. 

The  favorite  residence  of  this  bird  is  in  the  rocky 
solitudes  near  the  great  lakes,  where  it  is  seen  flying 
in  broad  circles  near  the  land  or  the  surface  of  the 
water:  when  about  to  dive,  it  descends  in  spiral 
rounds,  keeping  its  eye  upon  the  fish,  and  comes  very 
near  it  before  it  makes  its  plunge;  when  rising,  it 
flics  low,  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  then  de- 
vours its  victim  at  leisure.  When  the  severity  of 
winter  closes  the  water  and  abridges  its  means  of 
subsistence,  it  sometimes  wanders  into  New  England, 
and  in  January  and  February,  the  coldest  montlis  ia 
our  year,  it  is  occasionally  seen  within  our  bounds. 

The  Whiteheaded  or  Bald  Eagle,  Falco  leiico^ 
cephalus,  is  the  most  familiarly  known  of  all  the 
eagles.     Against  the  remonstrances  of  Franklin,  it 
was  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  our  country,  an  honor 
to  which  it  was  entitled,  if  not  by  its  character,  at 
least  by  residence,  since  it  is  found  in  every  i^art  of 
the  Union,  leaving  the  colder  latitudes  to  the  sterner 
and  hardier  of  the  race.     It  manifests  a  preference 
for  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country,  but  all  vrho  live 
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near  our  lakes  and  larger  rivers  or  the  shores  of  the 
sea,  are  acquainted  with  its  towering  flight  and  its 
solemn  cry,  which,  impressiye  as  it  is,  in  the  midst 
of  desolation,  is  nevertheless,  like  that  of  all  other 
eagles,  so  harsh  and  discordant  as  to  leave  without 
excuse  the  excise  otficers  of  Bristol,  in  England,  who 
detained  a  couple  which  Colonel  Montague  had  im- 
ported, under  the  act  which  imposed  a  duty  on  sing- 
insr  birds. 

The  manner  in  which  this  eagle  subsists,  though 
not  creditable  to  its  morals,  is  stronelv  illustrative  of 
its  power ;  and  as  power  and  opf^ession  are  apt  to  be 
united  in  human  beings,  we  carmot  wonder  that  the 
same  alliance  should  exist  in  birds.  It  stands  perch- 
ed on  seme  tree,  from  which  it  commands  a  wide 
view  over  the  waters,  where  it  waits  in  gigantic 
repose,  its  wings  lilted,  as  if  keeping  time  with  the 
heaving  sea.  It  seems  to  look  with  calm  tmconcem 
on  the  numberless  birds  that  are  sporting  or  gather- 
ing food  U{XMi  the  waves ;  but  all  the  while  its  bright 
eye  is  &xed  upon  the  industrious  £sb4iawk,  which, 
unconscious  of  danger,  is  quietly  gathering  food  for 
kb  young.  The  moment  be  reaprears  from  his 
flunges.  whitening  the  sea  with  foam,  the  eagle 
latmches  K^rtk  rrom  his  resting  place*  pursues  him 
with  tbcce  and  rapidity  even  greater  than  his  own: 
and  wfaetu  aiter  wheeling  in  broad  circles  and  trvin? 
every  art  and  elfoirt  to  escape*  the  hawk  is  compelled, 
as  a  last  resource*  to  lec  £iLL  his  pcey.  the  easle  boil- 
aoces  a  moment*  as  if  to  make  sure  its  aim.  then 
sbaocs  down  like  an  arrow*  and  secures  ics  pcey  be- 
fixe  it  toocfaes  the  wa;re.    These  «xhihuiQiis  ej3cite 
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much  sympathy  for  the  injured  party  in  those  who 
witness  them  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  it  was  no 
prophetic  discernment  which  selected  this  eagle, 
beautiful  as  it  is,  to  represent  the  character  of  our 
Union. 

Sometimes  the  fish-hawks,  when  they  can  endure 
their  injuries  no  longer,  combine  their  forces,  and 
compel  the  eagle  to  retreat  from  the  shore.  In  that 
cose,  it  makes  havoc  among  other  birds,  or  when 
those  resources  fail,  it  sometimes  carries  away  lambs 
from  the  neighboring  farms.  It  is  said  that  it  has 
made  an  attempt  to  carry  off  children,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  has  sufficient  strength  and  courage. 
Sometimes  it  robs  the  sportsman  of  the  birds  which 
he  has  shot ;  it  seems  to  understand  the  use  of  the 
gun,  and  to  know  that,  when  once  discharged,  it  is 
harmless  till  loaded  again.  It  is  commonly  very 
difficult  for  a  person  thus  armed  to  approach  this 
eagle,  for,  audacious  as  it  is,  it  does  not  rashly  expose 
itself  to  danger.  It  is  shot  by  approaching  it  under 
the  cover  of  a  tree,  or  after  a  snow-storm,  when,  for 
a  time,  it  seems  to  lose  much  of  the  power  of  its  eye. 

The  white  plumage  of  the  head,  from  which  this 
eagle  derives  its  name,  is  not  fully  developed  till  the 
fourth,  and  sometimes  not  till  the  fifth  or  sixth  year 
of  its  age.  This  is  the  case  when  the  bird  is  in 
confinement ;  perhaps  when  at  liberty,  it  naay  attain 
its  full  beauty  at  an  earlier  age.  In  other  respects, 
this  eagle  is  mature  within  a  year  from  the  time  of 
its  biith. 

The   FisH-HAWK,  Falco    halitBtus,  which  is  tP 
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often  a  victim  to  the  rapacity  of  the  eagle  just  des- 
cribed, is  an  interesting  and  harmless  bird,  which 
confines  itself  industriously  to  its  employment  of 
fishing,  never  attacking  other  birds  nor  land  ani- 
mals, though  it  has  great  strength  of  flight  and  of 
talons,  and  though  it  sometimes  arrives  in  the  spring, 
when  the  bays  and  ponds  are  frozen  and  its  food  is 
diflicult  to  be  procured.  It  has  no  controversy  with 
any  bird  except  the  eagle,  and  that  warfare  must 
be  regarded  as  defensive ;  no  single  hawk  is  able  to 
encounter  the  enemy,  but,  by  joining  their  forces, 
they  become  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

The  fish-hawk  is  on  excellent  terms  with  the 
fishermen,  though  they  are  of  the  same  trade.  Its 
coming  announces  the  arrival  of  the  shoals  of  fish 
that  crowd  our  rivers  in  the  spring.  Perhaps  its 
exemption  from  persecution  may  be  owing  also  to 
its  well  known  gentleness  of  disposition.  Unlike 
other  birds  of  prey,  the  fish-hawks  are  social  and 
friendly  to  each  other.  They  come  to  us  in  flocks 
of  eight  or  ten,  who  build  near  each  other,  and  rear 
their  young  in  perfect  harmony,  and  this  spirit  of 
hospitality  and  kindness  is  extended  to  other  birds 
that  seem  to  have  no  claim  upon  them.  The  crow 
blackbirds  arc  permitted  to  shelter  in  the  inter- 
stices of  their  nests,  which  arc  huge  constructions, 
made  of  a  cartload  of  heavy  materials  firmly  matted 
together.  The  notion  that  the  fish-hawk  protects 
the  domestic  poultry  from  other  hawks  is  without 
foundation,  since  it  never  interferes  with  the  pur- 
suits of  any  bird  whatever.  It  is  well,  however, 
that  the  impression  should  exist,  for  if  not  well 
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founded,  it  serves  the  cause  of  humanity  and  saves 
the  fish-hawk  from  destruction. 

These  birds  come  upon  the  coast  of  Massachusetts 
at  tlie  last  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  keep- 
ing time  with  the  alewives,  on  which  they  feed. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  they  seldom  breed  here. 
The  first  appearance  of  frost,  is  the  signal  for  them 
to  retreat  to  warmer  climates.  They  are  not  un- 
common in  the  interior  of  the  country  near  our  lakes 
and  large  rivers.  In  winter,  they  are  sometimes 
seen  near  New  Orleans ;  but  this  is  not  by  any 
means  the  extent  of  their  migrations,  and  these 
probably  are  individuals  which  have  not  strength  to 
accompany  the  rest. 

The  Amebican  Goshawk,  Falco  palumbariuSf  for- 
merly supposed,  on  the  authority  of  Bonaparte,  to  be 
different  from  the  European,  is  now  generally  admit- 
ted to  be  the  same.     It  is  not  common  in  Massa- 
chusetts, nor  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  ;  but 
it  sometimes  follows  the  flocks  of  ducks  in  their 
migration,  and  destroys  considerable  numbers.     It  is 
an  active  and  restless  bird,  seldom  seen  off  the  wing, 
except  when  devouring  its  prey,  and  is  so  fleet  in 
its  motions  that,  in  Maine,  it  will  dash  down  at  the 
farmer's  door  and  carry  off  chickens  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  shoot  the  robber.     In  the 
western  country,  it  follows  the   immense  flocks  of 
pigeons,  and  selects  its  prey  from  among  them,  not- 
withstanding the  swiftness  of  their  flight.     Audubon 
saw  one  of  them  give  chase  to  a  flock  of  grakles, 
irorn  which  he  seized  four  or  five  in  succession, 
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letting  them  drop  into  the  water  below  ;  after  killing 
a  sufficient  number,  he  picked  them  up  one  after 
another  and  carried  them  to  the  shore.  This  bird  is 
so  savage  and  voracious,  that  it  has  been  known  to 
eat  the  young  of  its  own  species,  when  destitute  of 
other  food. 

The  American  Brown,  or  Slate  colored  Hawk, 
Falco  fnscus,  is  now  known  to  be  the  same  with 
F.  veloXj  and  F,  Pe7insylvanicus,  which  Wilson 
described  as  distinct  species,  though  not  without 
suspicions  that  they  might  turn  out  to  be  the  same 
with  others  formerly  known.  It  is  not  common  in 
New  England,  but  is  said  to  abound  in  the  thinly 
settled  parts  of  the  southern  states,  where  it  often 
makes  great  havoc  among  the  domestic  poultry, 
^hich  it  seizes  and  carries  off  in  the  very  sight 
of  the  farmer.  Wc  learn  from  Nuttall,  that  one  of 
them,  in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  burst  through  the  glass 
of  the  green-house  in  the  Botanic  garden  at  Cau:n- 
bridgc,  and  then  through  an  inner  partition  of  glass, 
where,  his  wing  feathers  being  torn  by  the  glass, 
he  was  arrested  in  the  attempt  to  break  through 
a  third.  Wilson  speaks  of  the  slate-colored  hawk 
as  found  in  the  Atlantic  states  generally ;  but  its 
numbers  anywhere  must  be  small.  Its  nest  was 
found  by  Audubon,  in  one  instance,  in  a  hole  in  a 
rock,  in  others,  built  with  sticks  on  trees. 

Cooper's  Hawk,  Falco  Cooperiij  was  named  by 
Bonaparte,  in  honor  of  Mr.  William  Cooper  of  New 
York.     It  is  added  to  the  list  of  our  birds,  on  the 
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authority  of  Mr.  Samuel  Cabot,  Jr.,  who  obtained  a 
single  specimen  in  Cambridge.  The  circumstance 
that  so  Uttle  is  known  of  this  fine  bird,  after  all  the 
researches  of  eminent  ornithologists,  shows  what  a 
broad  field  of  the  science  is  yet  untrodden,  and 
makes  it  a  subject  of  congratulation,  that  so  much 
zeal  and  intelligence  are  now  engaged  in  the  study. 
The  food  of  this  hawk  consists  principally  of  birds  ; 
which,  of  various  sizes,  from  the  ruflfed  grous  to  the 
sparrow,  are  laid  under  contribution.  In  the  south- 
em  states,  they  are  said,  like  the  preceding  species, 
to  be  troublesome  in  consequence  of  their  depreda- 
tions upon  the  poultry. 

The  Rough-legged  Falcon,  Falco  lagopus,  and 
Falco  Sancti  Johannis,  were  supposed  to  be  two  dis- 
tinct species,  till  Audubon  showed  that  these,  and 
Falco  niger  of  Wilson,  were  names  of  the  same  bird 
at  different  ages ;  a  mistake  easily  made,  since  of 
eight  specimens  which  Audubon  received  at  one  time 
in  Boston,  no  two  were  alike  in  their  markings. 
Their  flight  was  alike,  and  all  their  attitudes,  as  they 
sat  perched  on  stakes  and  trees,  or  flew  about  pur- 
suing their  prey ;  but  the  dark  colored  birds  were 
much  more  shy  than  the  light  ones,  a  difference 
which  he  ascribed  to  their  greater  age.  Falco  niger, 
in  his  opinion,  is  the  old  rough-legged  falcon. 

These  birds  are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
swamps  and  marshes,  where  they  watch  for  moles, 
mice  and  frogs,  and  occasionally  encounter  a  wound- 
ed bird.  Their  appearance  is  heavy  and  inanimate, 
suiting   well  with  the  dreary  places  where    they 
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reside  ;  but  as  they  are  supposed  to  resemble  the 
owls  in  their  vision,  perhaps  they  make  up,  by  activi- 
ty at  night,  for  their  sluggish  listlessness  by  day. 
Their  home  is  in  the  north,  where  they  doubtless 
rear  their  young  ;  but  their  habits  in  this  respect  are 
very  little  known  ;  it  is  only  in  winter,  when  their 
food  fails,  that  they  come  into  our  State,  and  some- 
times proceed  to  the  south  as  far  as  Maryland. 

The  Short-winged  Buzzard,  Falco  buteoides,  is 
found  in  this  State  ;  more  abundantly  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  than  at  any  other  season.  In  New 
York,  it  is  said  to  commit  depredations  on  the  poul- 
try ;  but  here,  it  is  not  thought  to  have  activity  and 
courage  enough  for  an  enterprising  and  successful 
robber.  It  remains  inactive  on  the  margins  of 
swamps  and  meadows  ;  making  a  hoarse  cry  at  in- 
tervals, to  which  its  mate  replies.  But  if  not  re- 
markable for  spirit,  it  has  some  good  traits  of  char- 
acter ;  it  is  said  that,  if  the  female  is  killed,  the 
male  will  attend  and  feed  the  young  till  they  are 
able  to  provide  for  themselves ;  but  of  their  habits 
in  this  respect,  we  know  nothing  from  observation  ; 
they  do  not  breed  in  this  State,  though  Pennant 
says  that  they  remain  in  New  York  through  the 
year,  and  build  in  the  beginning  of  May. 

The  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Falco  borealis,  is  more 
certainly  known  as  a  destroyer  of  poultry.  Though 
shy  at  other  seasons,  in  winter  they  approach  the 
farm,  sweeping  near  the  ground  and  snatching  a 
wandering   hen  or   chicken.     But,   like  the   crow, 
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they  seem  to  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  use 
and  reach  of  the  gun,  and  if  they  see  a  person  Eirmed, 
they  give  a  scream  of  disgust,  and  sail  away  far  be- 
yond his  reach.  As  farmers  give  them  the  name  of 
hen-hawks,  and  treat  them  accordingly,  they  eire 
compelled  to  exert  much  caution  in  their  distant 
intercourse  with  man.  They  are  able  to  do  this 
successfully,  by  means  of  their  rapid  and  powerful 
flight ;  they  can  float  high  over  a  whole  plantation, 
without  a  single  flapping  of  their  wings ;  all  the 
while  they  make  a  mournful  cry,  as  if  wholly  intent 
upon  their  own  sorrows,  but  they  are  in  reality 
keeping  sharp  watch  on  every  thing  that  moves  be- 
low ;  should  they  see  an  animal,  they  alight,  take 
deliberate  aim,  and  shoot  down  like  an  arrow  to 
secure  it.  They  will  sometimes,  as  if  in  the  mere 
enjoyment  of  this  power,  soar  upweirds  till  they  are 
lost  in  the  clear  blue  sky.  These  birds  rear  their 
young  in  Massachusetts,  building  in  forests  where 
they  may  escape  persecution.  The  frame-work  of 
their  nest  is  made  of  sticks,  and  finished  with  twigs 
and  coarse  grass.  The  eggs  are  of  a  dull  white, 
blotched  with  black  and  brown.  The  young  are 
fed  with  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  various  other  food. 
As  soon  as  the  young  are  able  to  take  CEire  of  them- 
selves, the  old  birds  dissolve  their  partnership,  and 
treat  each  other  as  perfect  strangers. 

The  Black  Warrior,  Falco  Harlanii,  was  first 
discovered  by  Audubon  in  Louisiana.  He  at  first 
supposed  it  to  be  the  black  hawk  of  Wilson,  but 
on  examination  it  proved  to  be  a  new  species,  al- 
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lied  to  the  preceding,  but  superior  to  it  in  every 
thing  but  size.  It  is  considerably  smaller,  and, 
though  not  able  to  contend  with  its  enemy,  the 
red-tail,  escapes  by  its  superior  fleetness.  It  seldom 
preys  on  animals,  but  subsists  on  poultry,  partridges 
and  other  birds.  Nuttall  informs  us  that  these  birds 
are  occasionally  seen  in  Massachusetts  ;  and,  though 
it  is  not  known  that  any  one  has  been  taken,  the 
observation  of  such  a  natiuralist  is  not  to  be  disre- 
garded. Of  the  nest  and  habits  of  this  bird,  at  the 
breeding  season,  nothing  is  yet  known. 

The  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Falco  lineatus.  It 
has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  whether  this  is  a 
species  distinct  from  the  Winter  falcon,  Falco  hiefjv- 
alts  ;  Audubon,  in  his  first  volume,  maintained  that 
they  were  different,  and  said  that  the  winter  falcon 
was  much  more  common  than  the  former.  I  have 
since  understood  that  he  has  found  reason  to  change 
his  opinion ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  they  are  the 
same,  F.  lineatus,  the  name  of  the  supposed  adult, 
is  the  one  that  should  be  preferred.  In  a  list  kindly 
furnished  me  by  Dr.  Brewer,  it  is  set  down  as  breed- 
ing in  our  State. 

The  Hen-harrier  or  Marsh  Hawk,  Falco  cyan- 
eus,  though  found  here  in  considerable  numbers,  is 
not  of  any  great  importance,  either  as  a  friend  or  an 
enemy  of  man.  In  the  southern  states,  though  not 
common,  it  is  in  high  estimation  for  its  services  in 
destroying  the  small  birds,  while  they  are  engaged 
in  plundering  the  fields ;  but  in  the  northern  states, 
it  generally  confines  itself  to    marshes,  where  it 
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skims  along  the  ground  in  search  of  mice  and  frogs, 
which  are  its  main  dependence  for  food,  sometimes 
carrying  on  its  labors  in  the  twilight  or  the  moon- 
light. In  the  winter,  it  extends  its  migration  from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  United 
States.  Audubon  found  it  at  Labrador,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  at  Texas  on  the  other. 

The  Merlin,  Falco  asalon,  of  which  a  specimen 
was  obtained  by  Dr.  Richardson  at  Carlton  House, 
in  the  fur  countries,  is  at  present  but  little  known 
in  America.  It  is  the  same  with  the  English  merlin, 
which  was  formerly  used  in  falconry,  being  valued 
for  its  strength  and  spirit,  though  inferior  in  size. 
The  female  could  kill  a  partridge  at  a  single  pounce, 
but  the  male  contents  himself  with  humbler  game. 
Nuttall  assures  us  that  this  bird  is  occasionally  seen 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

In  the  list  of  birds  of  prey,  I  have  not  included 
the  Great-footed  Hawk,  Falco  peregrinus^  not 
having  ascertained  that  any  one  has  been  taken 
here ;  but  as  they  are  growing  numerous  in  other 
places,  where  they  have  been  rare,  and  are  now 
found  in  states  not  distant,  subsequent  observations 
will  probably  include  them  in  the  number  of  our 
birds. 

The  Hawk  Owl,  Strix  funereaj  is  so  much  like 
the  former  class  of  birds  of  prey,  in  its  appearance, 
that,  at  a  short  distance,  one  could  hardly  determine 
whether  it  is  a  hawk  or  an  owl.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Arctic  regions ;    in  the  fur  countries  it  is  well 
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known,  from  its  practice  of  following  the  hunter 
and  snatching  up  the  game  when  it  falls.  liittle  is 
known  about  it  here,  since  it  is  but  seldom  that  it 
wanders  into  New  England. 

The  Snowy  Owl,  Strix  nj/ctea,  is  more  common 
in  Massachusetts  than  in  most  other  states  of  the 
Union.  It  makes  its  appearance  at  the  approach  of 
winter ;  its  large  size  and  snowy  plumage  are  well 
suited  to  resist  the  climate,  in  the  icy  solitudes  where 
it  dwells,  and  nothing  but  the  difBculty  of  procuring 
a  subsistence,  drives  it  from  its  favorite  home. 
There,  it  delights  in  the  stern  solitude  of  a  night 
which  lasts  for  half  the  year,  and  its  dismal  cries, 
resembling  those  of  a  man  screaming  in  agony,  are 
said  to  increase  the  dreariness  even  of  that  fearfully 
desolate  scene.  When  it  is  compelled  to  wander  in 
search  of  food,  it  is  quite  abundant  in  Canada ;  often 
found  in  the  most  northern  states,  and  occasionally 
seen  as  far  south  as  Florida.  It  frequents  the  banks 
of  streams,  sailing  slowly  over  the  surface,  or  takes 
its  station  on  a  rock,  watching  for  its  prey  ;  and  the 
moment  a  fish  appears,  it  secures  it  by  a  sudden 
grasp  of  its  claw.  Its  food,  however,  is  various,  con- 
sisting of  rabbits,  grouse,  ducks,  and  mice ;  it  is 
probably  the  pursuit  of  rats  and  mice  which  brings 
it  near  the  abodes  of  men,  where  it  would  not  be 
caught  by  accident,  since  it  has  power  to  see  both 
by  night  and  by  day. 

Audubon  believes  that  he  has  reason  for  asserting 
that  the  yellowish  whiteness  which  makes  the  plu- 
mage of  this  owl  so  rich  and  beautiful,  is  not  ac- 
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quired  till  after  a  certain  age.  He  has  shot  many 
which  were  of  an  uniform  Hght  brown ;  these  he 
formerly  thought  were  of  a  diflferent  species;  but 
now  he  considers  them  the  young  of  the  snowy  owl. 
This  bird  is  said  to  breed  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  state  of  Maine,  but  there  is,  as  yet,  no  sure  au- 
thority fox  the  assertion.  Their  nests  are  not  found 
in  Labrador  nor  Newfoundland ;  probably  they  are 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  highest  latitudes,  since  the 
snowy  owl  comes  to  us  like  a  herald  of  the  winter 
storms,  and  spends  the  rest  of  the  year  in  his  Arctic 
home. 

The  Red  Owl,  Strix  asio,  is  a  permanent  resident, 
and  rears  its  young  in  Massachusetts;  appearing 
more  common  in  winter,  not  because  it  migrated  in 
the  milder  season,  but,  its  supplies  in  the  forest 
failing,  it  comes  to  bams  and  houses  in  search  of 
food.  During  the  day,  it  finds  shelter  in  unfrequent^ 
ed  places,  and  when  seen,  appears  drowsy  and  list- 
less, as  if  more  than  half  asleep.  It  has  good  reason 
for  preferring  solitude  at  such  times ;  for  the  smaller 
birds,  which  it  persecutes  by  night,  know  that  they 
have  the  advantage  by  day,  and  do  not  scruple  to 
follow  up  their  revenge.  Sometimes  they  proceed 
from  words  to  blows,  and  the  owl,  having  the  worst 
of  the  battle,  is  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  a  random 
flight.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  little 
screech  owl,  from  the  cry  which  it  makes  in  the 
early  part  of  the  night. 

In  connexion  with  the  history  of  this  bird,  Audu- 
bon asks  the  question,  why  it  is  that   the  owls 
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living  in  the  milder  climates,  should  be  thus  defec- 
tive in  their  power  of  vision,  while  the  natives 
of  Arctic  regions  can  see  both  by  night  and  day, 
when  the  sun  or  moon  shines  bright  on  the  snow. 
Without  referring  to  the  structure  of  the  eye,  it  is 
obviously  a  reason  of  this  difference,  that,  if  those 
birds  had  not  the  double  power,  in  latitudes  where 
the  days  and  nights  are  imequal,  they  would  be 
able  to  see  for  half  the  year,  and  would  be  blind 
for  the  other ;  and  thus,  when  the  days  are  long, 
must  perish  for  want  of  food;  whereas,  to  those 
which  live  where  the  hours  of  sunshine  are  not 
many,  even  at  the  summer  solstice,  it  is  no  hardship 
to  be  compelled  to  take  rest  by  day. 

Nuttall  kept  one  of  these  owls  in  confinement, 
to  observe  its  habits.  In  the  day,  it  retreated  to 
a  dark  closet ;  but  as  night  came  on,  it  grew  rest- 
less, gliding  along  the  room  in  perfect  silence,  a 
power  which  the  owls  owe  to  the  delicate  plumage 
of  their  wings.  Sometimes  it  would  cling  to  the 
wainscot,  and  turn  its  head  almost  round,  resembling 
a  spectre  with  its  bright  glaring  eyes.  In  all  the 
owls,  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  immoveably  fixed  in 
its  socket,  by  an  elastic  cartilaginous  case,  in  the 
form  of  a  truncated  cone.  On  removing  the  out- 
ward membrane  which  covers  this  case,  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  many  parts,  placed  like  the  staves 
of  a  cask,  overlapping  a  little  at  the  narrow  end, 
and  capable  apparently  of  being  enlarged  or  con- 
tracted. The  eye  being  thus  fixed,  the  owl,  in 
order  to  see  any  object,  is  obliged  to  turn  its  head, 
and  has  the  power  to  move  it  round,  almost  in  a 
perfect  circle. 
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^'  The  red  owl  rears  its  young  in  Massachusetts ;  it 
lays  from  four  to  six  eggs,  in  a  hollow  tree,  with  a 
lining  of  hay  or  leaves.  As  soon  as  the  young  are 
hatched,  it  makes  liberal  provision  of  food  for  them. 
It  is  the  small  birds  which  suffer  on  these  occasions, 
and  it  is  in  revenge  for  this  carnage,  that  they  pur- 
sue the  owl  with  so  much  detestation. 

The  Great  horned  or  Cat  Owl,  Strix  Virgin" 
tana,  is  well  known,  though  not  much  to  his  advan- 
tage, in  consequence  of  his  depredations  on  the  do- 
mestic poultry.  Being  one  of  the  largest  and  strong- 
est of  his  tribe,  more  than  two  feet  in  length  and 
four  in  extent,  with  energy  and  courage  in  propor- 
tion, he  is  capable  of  making  great  destruction  in 
solitary  farm  yards,  especially  when  he  adds  to  his 
powers  of  mischief,  a  caution  and  cunning,  in  which 
even  the  cat  does  not  exceed  him.  This,  however, 
is  one  of  those  evils  which  lessen  as  the  population 
increases,  so  that  in  our  state,  though  most  villagers 
are  acquainted  with  the  bird,  there  is  not  much 
complaint  made  of  his  depredations. 

The  flight  of  this  owl  is  easy  and  graceful :  when 
it  discerns  its  prey,  it  falls  upon  it  so  swiftly  that 
escape  is  impossible.  Hardly  anything  comes  amiss 
to  its  voracious  appetite,  but  it  prefers  the  larger 
gallinaceous  birds,  and  delights  particularly  in  any 
fish  that  chance  may  throw  upon  the  shore.  Its  cries 
are  loud  and  shrill,  sometimes  resembling  the  bark- 
ing of  a  dog ;  at  other  times,  they  are  compared  to 
the  last  gurglings  of  a  murdered  man  striving  in 
vain  to  call  for  help.    When  wounded,  it  resists  with 
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great  fierceness,  striking  with  its  bill  and  claws,  its 
large  eyes  opening  and  shutting  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  its  feathers  rising  so  as  to  double  its  ap- 
parent size. 

The  great  horned  owl  is  one  of  those  which  rear 
their  young  in  Massachusetts.  The  nest  is  generally 
in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  made  of  twigs,  and  lined  with 
leaves  and  a  few  feathers.  The  eggs  are  from  three 
to  six  in  number  ;  the  color,  white.  The  male  re- 
lieves the  female  in  sitting.  The  young  remain  in 
the  nest  till  they  are  fully  fledged,  and  acquire  the 
full  plumage  of  the  old  birds  in  the  succeeding 
spring. 

The  Cinereous  Owl,  Strix  cinerea,  or  Great 
Grey  Owl,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  is  very  often 
found  in  Maine,  but  seldom  in  Massachusetts.  Sev- 
eral years  since,  one  was  taken  on  a  woodpile  in 
Marblehead,  and  lived  some  months  after  its  capture. 
But  such  visits  are  accidental,  and  its  home  is  at 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Labrador,  where  it  is  found 
throughout  the  year. 

The  LoNG-EARED  Owl,  Stris  otus,  is  found  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  is  never  conmion ;  it  is  most  likely 
to  be  seen  in  winter,  when  it  comes  near  the  farms 
in  search  of  rats  and  mice,  which,  together  with 
moles  and  field-mice,  are  its  chief  dependence  for 
food.  It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  young  of  the 
great-horned  owl,  a  species  which  it  resembles  in 
everything  but  size,  so  that  they  are  easily  con- 
founded by  untaught  observers.     It  is  like  it  in 
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courage  also,  and,  when  wounded,  makes  a  fierce 
and  angry  resistance,  which  it  is  difiSiciiIt  to  over- 
come. 

The  Short-eabed  Owl,  Strix  brachyotus,  is  an- 
other of  those  wanderers  which  occasionally  leave 
their  northern  home  to  visit  us.  It  feeds  almost 
entirely  on  mice,  and  can  be  brought  into  view 
sometimes,  by  imitating  the  low  squeak  of  its  prey. 
They  are  attracted  also  by  the  light  of  fires,  and, 
either  in  blindness  or  ferocity,  have  been  known  to 
attack  the  men  near  them.  They  are  remarkable  for 
spirit,  and,  though  small,  not  exceeding  thirteen 
inches  in  length,  it  is  almost  dangerous  to  approach 
them.  In  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  they  are 
more  social  than  most  other  birds  of  prey.  Bewick 
says,  that  in  England,  more  than  two  dozen  have 
been  seen  engaged  in  the  same  field,  destroying 
mice,  in  company.  In  this  work  of  extermination 
they  are  eminently  serviceable  to  the  farmer ;  but, 
like  many  other  birds,  they  have  reason  to  complain 
that  man  is  slow  to  discover,  and  still  slower  to 
acknowledge  his  obligation. 

The  Barred  Owl,  Strix  nebuhsa,  is  found  in 
this  and  all  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  and  though 
it  inhabits  the  northern  regions^  abounds  most  in  the 
southern  parts  of  our  country.  Their  food  is  various, 
consisting  of  rabbits,  grouse,  squirrels,  rats  and  mice, 
and,  beside  what  they  obtain  in  the  field  and  forest, 
they  levy  large  contributions  on  the  domestic  poul- 
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try.  They  are  not  destitute  of  sight  by  day,  but 
they  move  doubtfully,  as  if  uncertain  of  the  character 
of  the  objects  near  them  ;  in  the  night,  they  are  quick 
and  active,  and  if  domesticated  for  the  purpose,  are 
said  to  make  excellent  mousers.  So  delicate  is  their 
plumage  and  so  noiseless  their  motion,  that  we  are 
told  by  Audubon,  he  was  aware  that  one  was  flying 
directly  over  his  head,  only  by  its  shadow  cast  by 
the  moonlight  on  the  ground ;  though  it  was  only 
a  few  yards  distant  and  flying  fast,  he  could  not 
hear  the  least  rustling  of  its  wings.  Their  cry  is 
loud  and  discordant,  resembling  a  forced  burst  of 
laughter,  and  makes  a  strange  contrast  with  the  soli- 
tude and  silence  of  the  night. 

The  barred  owl  is  often  oflered  for  sale  in  the 
New  Orleans  market,  and  by  some  is  considered  pal- 
atable food.  Audubon  says  that  the  snowy  owl  is 
good  eating,  but  they  are  so  catlike  in  their  habits, 
that,  before  they  could  meet  with  much  favor,  on 
the  table,  a  considerable  amount  of  prejudice  must 
be  overcome. 

The  Acadian  or  Little  Owl,  Strix  Acadica,  is 
found  in  Massachusetts,  but  lives  so  retired,  by  day, 
that  it  is  not  generally  known.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
animated  bird,  with  a  note  singularly  discordant, 
resembling  the  filing  of  a  saw.  Audubon,  one  day, 
walking  near  his  saw-mill,  heard  this  sound  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  and  finding  the  door  locked,  went  to 
the  miller's  house,  to  ascertain  who  was  engaged 
in  filing  the  saw.  There  he  ascertained  that  the 
little  owl  which  had  a  nest  hard  by,  was  the  author 
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of  these  unmusical  sounds.  This  bird  is  probably 
the  sauMvhetter^  which  is  heard  so  often  by  those 
who  visit  the  White  Mountains.  Its  common  cry 
at  night  resembles  the  dull  sound  of  a  whistle. 

This  bird  is  solitary  in  its  habits,  confining  itself 
to  the  evergreen  forests  by  day.  When  disturbed,  it 
flies  timidly,  and  takes  advantage  of  the  first  shelter 
it  reaches,  where  it  may  be  caught  by  one  who  uses 
sufficient  caution  in  his  approach.  At  evening  it  be- 
comes lively,  flying  round  with  wonderful  swiftness 
in  search  of  mice,  beetles,  moths  and  grasshoppers. 
It  sometimes  manifests  a  desire  to  see  the  world. 
Some  have  been  taken  in  the  heart  of  our  cities ; 
in  Cincinnati,  one  was  caught  on  the  edge  of  a  cra- 
dle in  which  a  child  lay  asleep. 

The  Arctic,  or  White-horned  Owl,  Strix  arctica, 
is  a  rare  and  beautiful  bird,  of  which  a  single  speci- 
men was  obtained  by  Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  expedi- 
tion, shot  with  an  arrow,  by  an  Indian  boy.  Nuttall 
says,  that  a  specimen  was  once  seen,  for  two  or  three 
days,  in  Cambridge,  and  from  descriptions  which  I 
have  received,  of  a  bird  resembling  the  snowy  owl, 
with  horns,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  will  turn  out  to 
be  a  more  frequent  visiter  than  is  now  supposed. 

Tengmalm's  Owl,  Strix  Tengmalmi,  is  a  small 
species,  and  so  entirely  a  bird  of  night,  that  when 
seen  abroad  by  day,  it  is  unable  to  escape,  and  may 
be  caught  by  the  hand.  It  feeds  on  mice  and 
beetles,  and  is  found  in  all  the  forests  of  the  fur 
countries,  where  its  melancholy   note,  repeated  at 
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intervals,  like  minute  gnns,  awakens  the  superstitious 
feeling  of  some  of  the  Indians,  who  call  it  the  bird 
of  death.  It  is  on  the  high  authority  of  Audubon, 
who,  as  Dr.  Brewer  tells  me,  has  found  this  owl 
here,  that  it  is  added  to  the  present  list. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  the  birds  of  prey, 
just  enumerated,  are  of  no  great  importance.  The 
hawks,  and  some  of  the  owls,  are  powerful  birds, 
and,  as  the  depredations  of  the  latter  are  carried  on 
by  night,  they  might  be  very  destructive  to  the 
poultry,  if  their  numbers  were  greater.  But  in  so 
extensive  a  country,  most  of  them  can  secure  food 
without  trusting  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  man. 
For  this  reason,  the  great  proportion  of  them  do  not 
come  near  us ;  and  those  which  do,  are  more  likely 
to  render  service  by  destroying  field-mice  and  similar 
animals,  than  to  make  themselves  odious  by  plunder- 
ing the  farm.  Instead,  therefore,  of  waging  a  war 
of  extermination  against  them,  it  is  our  interest,  if 
not  to  encourage,  at  least  to  let  them  alone. 


OMNIVOROUS     BIRDS. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  omnivorous  birds, 
which  come  next  in  the  proposed  order,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  practice  of 
destroying  them,  which  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in 
our  state.  Sometimes  it  is  deliberately  done,  by 
those  who  wish  to  secure  their  orchards  and  gardens ; 
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and,  in  such  cases,  there  is  a  right,  no  doubt,  to  pre- 
vent aggressions,  if  possible.  But  far  more  are  killed 
every  year  by  wanton  boys,  who,  without  any  reason 
but  their  own  pleasure,  are  permitted  to  indulge  in  a 
cruel  amusement,  from  which  every  man  of  sense 
and  feeling  should  carefully  withhold  his  children. 
Any  one  who  can  find  sport  in  giving  pain  to  animals, 
needs  to  be  taught  the  first  principles  of  humanity  ; 
and,  lightly  as  this  matter  is  regarded,  it  is  certain 
that  this  thoughtless  indulgence  always  depraves  the 
moral  feeling  more  or  less,  and  leads  on  to  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  of  idleness  which  are  not  easily  broken 
in  after  years.  In  a  busy  country  like  ours,  there 
are  few,  beyond  the  age  of  boy-hood,  who  have  time 
for  play  ;  a  civilized  man  is  supposed  to  find  his 
enjoyments  in  his  duties ;  and  if  he  needs  relaxa- 
tion, he  can  find  it  without  torturing  animals,  whose 
right  to  happiness  is  as  good  as  his  own. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  light  of  utility,  that  this 
subject  can  be  most  forcibly  presented ;  and  it  will 
be  seen,  that,  to  exterminate  birds  which  do  a  little 
harm  occasionally,  is  to  protect  ourselves  from  a 
small  evil  at  the  expense  of  a  greater ;  it  is  in  fact 
securing  the  fruit  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  tree. 
There  is  no  question  that  we  aie  now  sufiering 
severely  in  consequence  of  this  folly.  No  kind  of 
cultivation  is  afiected,  to  any  considerable  extent,  by 
the  depredations  of  birds,  and  if  it  should  be,  means 
may  be  devised  to  prevent  them.  Not  so  with  the 
insects  and  their  ravages ;  the  fate  of  the  locust,  the 
apple,  the  pear,  and  many  other  trees,  shows,  that 
if  insects  fasten  themselves  upon  one  of  them,  we 
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must  give  it  up  as  lost,  for  all  that  we  at  present 
know.  Surely,  then,  of  two  evils  we  should  submit 
to  the  one  which  may  possibly  be  prevented,  rather 
than  invite  and  encourage  one  over  which  we  have 
no  control. 

A  slight  calculation  will  show  what  an  amount 
of  service  birds  are  able  to  render.  Wilson  makes 
the  computation,  that  each  red-winged  blackbird 
devours  on  an  average  fifty  grubs  a  day  ;  so  that  a 
single  pair,  in  four  months,  will  consume  more  than 
twelve  thousand.  Allowing  that  there  are  a  million 
pairs  of  these  birds  in  New  England,  in  summer, 
which  is  but  a  moderate  estimate,  they  would  de- 
stroy twelve  thousand  millions.  Let  any  one  con- 
sider what  an  immense  injiury  that  number  of  in- 
sects would  do,  and  this  would  be  sufficiently  strik- 
ing to  show  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  la- 
bors of  these  birds.  But  the  computation  may  be 
greatly  extended,  for  many  insects  have  young  by 
the  hundred  ;  beside  cutting  off  the  existing  de- 
stroyers, they  are  prevented  from  multiplying ;  and 
when  we  consider  what  myriads  of  birds  there  are, 
constantly  and  efficiently  engaged  in  this  service,  it 
gives  us  an  impression,  beyond  the  power  of  calcu- 
lation to  reach,  of  the  astonishing  manner  in  which 
the  increase  of  insects  is  kept  down,  simply  by 
sparing  the  lives  of  their  natiu^  destroyers ;  and 
this,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  only  means  of 
preventing  their  increase  and  reducing  their  formida- 
ble numbers.  No  other  remedy  that  man  can  apply 
will  reach  the  evil ;  this  is  the  vocation  of  birds ; 
and  if,  for  the  sake  of  removing  a  small  evil,  we 
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^will  not  permit  them  to  live  and  labor  in  it,  we 
must  not  complain  when  the  natural  consequences 
come. 

This  is  not  mere  speculation ;  we  have  experi- 
ence to  teach  us  on  this  subject.  Kalm  records, 
that  after  some  states  had  paid  three  pence  a  dozen 
for  the  destruction  of  blackbirds;  the  consequence 
was  a  total  loss,  in  the  year  1749,  of  all  the  grass 
and  grain,  by  means  of  insects  which  had  flourished 
under  the  protection  of  that  law.  The  example  of 
our  trees,  just  alluded  to,  is  also  a  standing  warning ; 
for  we  see  that  new  ones  are  adding  to  their  num- 
bers. The  maple,  perhaps  the  most  valued  of  our 
ornamental  trees,  is  now  marked  out  for  destruction, 
and  in  spite  of  all  that  we  can  do,  will  soon  be 
entirely  lost.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  pro- 
cess from  going  on ;  other  trees  will  soon  swell  the 
list  of  victims ;  and  when  it  is  too  late,  we  shall 
lament  that  we  have  extended  the  evil,  by  protect- 
ing our  enemies  and  persecuting  our  friends.  Every 
cultivator,  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  the  public 
good,  should  endeavor  to  spread  right  views  on  this 
subject,  and  to  show  that  the  wanton  extermination 
of  birds,  is  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
horticulture  and  farming,  which  no  industry,  science, 
or  skill  can  overcome. 

The  American  Stabling,  Stumus  Lndovicianus, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  meadow  lark,  is  a 
beautiful  bird,  and  one  of  the  most  welcome  messen- 
gers of  spring.  Wilson  thought  it  far  superior  to  the 
sky  lark  in  sweetness  of  voice,  though  not  equal  to 
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it  in  compass  and  power.  By  others,  its  song  is 
underrated ;  and  the  truth  is  that  the  notes  of  dif- 
erent  individuals  vary  from  each  other,  some  having 
a  wiery  and  lisping  voice,  while  that  of  others  is 
eminently  sweet. 

The  favorite  haunts  of  this  bird  are  meadows  and 
old  fields.  They  can  walk  easily  on  trees,  but  pre- 
fer the  ground,  where  they  employ  themselves  in 
searching  for  insects  and  berries,  almost  always 
associated  in  companies,  though  not  very  near  each 
other.  If  a  gun  be  fired,  great  numbers  will  start 
from  difierent  parts  of  the  same  field.  They  are  al- 
ways gentle  and  retiring,  and  never  show  any  dispo- 
sition to  encroach  upon  the  orchard  or  the  garden. 
In  winter,  they  resort  to  the  open  woods,  but  in 
the  close,  deep  forests,  they  are  never  found.  Some 
of  them  are  seen  with  us  late  in  winter ;  but  the 
great  body  doubtless  emigrate  to  the  south,  since 
they  are  found  at  that  season  in  the  Floridas,  in 
great  numbers,  and  some  retire  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Union. 

In  the  pairing  time,  these  birds  select  a  tuft  in  the 
field  or  meadow,  and  there  construct  their  nest  with 
coarse  grass,  with  a  lining  of  the  same  material. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  an  oven,  and  is  ingeniously 
concealed  by  matting  together  the  blades  that  sur- 
round it.  It  is  also  provided  with  a  retired  avenue, 
through  which  only  one  at  a  time  can  enter.  The 
eggs  are  white,  blotched,  and  sprinkled  with  reddish 
brown.  These  birds  are  very  kind  and  friendly  to 
each  other.  While  the  female  sits,  the  male  pro- 
vides her  with  food  and  watches  over  her  retreat. 
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When  the  young  uxc  hatched,  toward  the  end  of 
June,  thoy  both  guard  and  provide  for  them  with 
aflectiouate  care.  The  lark  has  few  enemies  except- 
ing hawka  and  snakes  and  young  sportsmen.  The 
fam^er  brings  no  charge  against  him,  and  even  chil- 
dren spare  the  nest  and  the  young. 

The  Baltimore  Oriole,  Icterus  Baltimore,  is  per- 
haps the  most  splendid  of  all  our  summer  visiters, 
and  IS  admired,  both  for  the  richness  of  its  plumage 
and  the  full-hearted  sweetness  of  its  song.     It  is 
known  by  various  names ;  children  call  it  the  gold- 
robin;  it  is  often  called  the   hang-bird,  from  the 
peculiar  nest  which  it  suspends  from  the  tree,  and 
some  give  it  the  poetical  name  of  iire-bird,  from  its 
glancing  through  the  foliage  like  a  flame  of  fire. 
Most  birds  of  this  family  remain  in  tropical  climates, 
where  (hey  need  an  inaccessible  nest  to  secure  them 
from  serpents,  monkeys,  and  other  artful  foes,  and 
when  they  come  to  us,  they  retain  the  same  habit, 
though  exposed  to  no  such  dangers.     They  are  not, 
however,  without  that  prophetic  instinct  which  is  so 
remarkable  in  many  biids.     YHien  they  build  in  the 
south,  they  make  their  nest  from  the  light  moss, 
which  allows  the  air  to  pass  freely  through  it,  and, 
as  if  aware  of  the  heat  which  is  to  come,  complete  it 
without  a  lining  ;  while  in  the  cool  and  variable  cli- 
mate of  New  England,  they  make  their  nests  of  soft 
substances,  closely  woven,  with  a  warm  lining,  and 
hang  it  in  a  place  where  it  shall  have  the  early  heat 
of  the  sun. 

VOL.  ui, — vo.  IH^.  13 
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The  construction  of  this  nest  is  a  singular  pro- 
cess of  art.  The  male  takes  a  string,  stolen  pc^ 
haps  from  a  window,  and  with  his  bill  and  claws 
ties  one  end  to  a  drooping  twig  of  an  elm  or  some 
orchard  tree.  Having  secured  this,  he  proceeds  to 
fasten  the  other  end,  in  the  same  manner,  to  another 
twig  drooping  parallel  with  the  former,  a  few  inches 
distant,  letting  it  fall  between  the  two  twigs  like  a 
swing.  The  female  then  comes  and  fastens  another 
string  so  as  to  cross  the  former,  and  to  keep  the 
twigs  in  their  place  as  a  circular  frame-work  for 
the  nest.  Having  thus  determined  its  depth  and 
circumference,  they  proceed  to  weave  a  coarse  cloth, 
with  such  materials  as  they  can  find,  forming  a 
pouch,  impenetrable  to  the  elements,  in  the  bottom 
of  which  they  place  the  real  nest,  the  whole  fabric 
being  shaded,  by  the  arbor  of  leaves  above  it,  from 
the  rain  and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  They  take  such 
materials  as  come  to  hand  ;  skeins  of  silk  and  thread, 
which  have  been  missed  by  housewives,  have  been 
fornd  at  last,  woven  into  the  baltimore's  nest.  It  is 
dilBcult  to  understand  how  they  can  do  this  without 
the  aid  of  mechanic  art ;  but  Nuttall  observed  that 
a  tame  one  was  constantly  endeavoring  to  thrust  his 
bill  between  the  closed  fingers,  in  order  to  force 
them  open ;  which  helps  to  explain  the  mauncr  in 
which  they  open  interstices  and  insert  threads  in 
the  process  of  weaving.  The  female  lays  from  four 
to  six  eggs,  of  pale  brown,  dotted,  spotted  and  lined 
with  dark  brown.  A  day  or  two  before  the  young 
are  able  to  leave  the  nest,  they  creep  in  and  out, 
and  sometimes  cling  to  the  outside.     After  leaving 
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it,  they  are  fed  and  protected  -by  their  parents  for 
several  days,  and  then  driveu*forth  to  try  their  own 
fortunes  in  the  world. 

The  motion3  of  this  hird  are  singularly  animated 
and  graceful.  They  are  often  seen  clinging  by  the 
feet,  like  a  rope-dancer,  in  order  to  reach  some  in- 
sect from  a  branch  beneath  them.  In  the  spring, 
they  feed  almost  entirely  on  insects,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, that,  numerous  and  active  as  they  are,  their 
services  must  be  of  great  value.  Nor  can  they  be 
accused  of  doing  harm  to  any  extent,  natural  as  it 
would  seem  for  them  to  claim  some  reward  for  their 
labors.  They  are  often  charged  with  plundering 
the  pea-vines  in  the  garden ;  but  Dr.  Harris  has 
shown  that  they  resort  to  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
grub  of  the  pea*bug,  which  they  draw  out  from  its 
shelter,  and, thus  protect  the  vegetable  which  they 
axe  said  to  destroy.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
plead  the  cause  of  this  universal  favorite  ;  he  seems 
to  know  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held,  and  he 
builds  as  readily  in  the  elm  that  swings  over  the 
city  strcj^t,  as  on  the  tree  that  shades  the  cottage 
door  in  the  country. 

The  Red-winged  Blackbird,  Icterus  phasniceus, 
is  well  known  in  all  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and 
though  sometimes  mischievous  here,  as  well  as  else- 
where, is  not  disliked  and  persecuted,  as  he  is  in 
many  other  states.  On  the  contrary,  the  pleasant 
associations  of  spring  are  awakened  by  his  coming ; 
some  of  his  notes  are  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  his 
brig^ht;  red  ,wing^  (^vexU, . contrasted  withius  glossy 
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black  plumage,  'make  him  a  striking  object  in  the 
meadows  where  he  resides.  As  soon  as  these  birds 
hear  the  voice  of  spring,  they  set  out  from  the 
southern  states  for  the  north,  in  small  flocks,  the 
males  singing  an  invitation  for  the  females  to  follow. 
They  often  reach  us  before  the  snows  are  gone,  and 
are  seen  laboring  to  collect  worms,  grubs  and  cater^ 
pillars,  as  they  walk  with  a  rapid  and  graceful  stejp 
over  the  meadows  and  fields.  They  often  follow  the 
ploughman  to  collect  the  insects  turned  up  by  the 
share,  and  move  with  easy  confidence,  knowing  that 
they  may  trust  his  good  nature  then,  if  at  no  other 
time.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  know,  that  they  can  do 
for  us,  in  the  way  of  exterminating  these  enemies  of 
all  vegetation,  what  nothing  else  can ;  and  to  take  it 
for  granted,  that  man,  who  is  blessed  with  reason, 
will  make  some  use  of  it  and  not  deprive  himself  of 
services  which  no  other  creature  can  render.  This 
calculation,  like  many  others  made  on  human  wis- 
dom, is  often  disappointed,  and  men  and  hawks  com- 
bine to  reduce  their  numbers,  but  in  vain. 

The  red-wings  build  their  nests  in  marshes  or  wet 
meadows,  forming  the  exterior  of  coarse  dried  weedsi 
lined  with  fine  grass  or  hair,  and  sometimes  secured 
to  the  ground  by  such  cordage  as  the  place  affords. 
The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six,  light  bine,  thinly 
spotted  with  dusky.  In  Angnst  the  young  arc  ready 
to  associate  in  flocks^  and  this  is  the  time  when  they 
are  foand  in  such  countless  numbers^  feeding  upon 
the  com.  Those  who  make  war  upon  them,  iesem« 
ble  the  traveller,  who^  annoyed  by  the  chirping  of 
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16  death.  When  fired  upon,  they  only  remove  from 
one  part  of  the  field  to  another ;  and  as  for  scare- 
crows, they  seem  to  be  rather  entertained  by  such 
exhibitions  of  human  skill. 

The  Cow  Blackbird,  Icterus  pecorisj  is  never  nu- 
merous, like  the  former,  and  is  so  much  less  inclined 
to  the  corn-field  than  to  the  insects  which  are  found 
in  it,  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  man. 
But  it  is  generally  detested  for  other  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons,  that  is,  if  we  suppose  the  bird  to  be 
a  moral  agent,  and  fully  acquainted  with  the  enor- 
mity of  its  own  proceedings.  Inclined  to  perpetual 
roving,  and  having  a  strong  aversion  to  all  domestic 
cares,  the  cow-bird  contrives  to  escape  them  by  lay- 
ing its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  making 
them  foundling  hospitals  for  its  own  young.  When 
the  owner  of  the  nest  returns,  for  the  cow-bird  takes 
advantage  of  its  absence,  and  when  it  finds  the  stran- 
ger in  its  premises,  it  manifests  much  uneasiness  and 
agitation.  Sometimes  it  throws  it  out,  but  as  small 
birds  are  the  victims  on  those  occasions,  it  often  has 
not  strength  for  the  effort.  If  that  is  the  case,  it 
sometimes  covers  up  the  egg  by  making  a  new 
floor  to  the  nest.  If  unable  to  do  either,  it  submits 
patiently  to  the  imposition.  The  cow-bird's  egg  is 
always  hatched  first,  and  the  young  cow -bird  some- 
times stifles  the  lawful  heirs  by  its  superior  size. 
The  parent  bird,  however,  feeds  it,  and  treats  it  with 
more  kindness  than  could  be  expected  under  the 
circiunstances ;  and  the  foundling,  as  if  aware  of  his 
aon,  conducts  with  decency-and  respect,  mak- 
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ing  various  ineffectual  efforts  to  strike  a  tune,  in  ac- 
knowledtrment  of  the  kindness  of  its  benefactor. 

These  birds  are  named  from  their  habit  of  follow- 
ing cattle,  to  which  they  are  of  service,  by  catching 
the  insects  that  molest  them.  They  come  with  the 
spring,  and  leave  us  in  October,  in  company  with 
their  cousins,  the  red-wings,  with  which  they  asso- 
ciate very  little  while  here,  perhaps  because  they 
arc  remarkable  for  that  philoprogenitivcness  in  which 
the  cow-birds  are  so  shamefully  wanting. 

The  Rice  Bunting,  Icterus  agripennis^  which  has 
received  its  name  from  the  wild-rice,  on  which  it 
feeds,  is  much  better  known  among  us  by  the  name 
of  bob-o-link,  a  word  resembling  its  notes,  some  of 
which  are  wonderfully  sweet.  It  is  not  among  the 
pioneers  of  spring,  but  whenever  it  arrives  from  the 
south,  it  is  warmly  welcomed,  and  gives  great  ani- 
mation to  the  meadows  by  its  parti-colored  dress,  its 
busy  chatter,  and  its  queer  and  lively  motions.  Here, 
it  does  very  little  injury  to  the  grain,  though  it  is 
said  to  be  troublesome  in  the  southern  states.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  incessantly  employed  in  extermi- 
nating crickets,  grasslioppers,  and  ground-spiders, 
creatures  which  are  especially  beholden  to  those 
who  make  war  on  this  beautiful  bird.  But  it  is 
not  nearly  so  much  persecuted  in  Xew  England  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  counir\\  where  it  is  regarded 
as  delicious  food  and  sent  to  the  markets  in  great 
ntunbers.  How  far  to  the  south  they  go  on  their 
return,  is  not  certainly  known  ,*  it  is  thought,  that 
maiiy  of  ibcm  pa^  the  w^^fer  in  the  We§t  h^s^ 
isUnds. 
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The  nest  of  the  rice-bird  is  always  toioiig  the 
grass  or  grain,  and  composed  of  coarse  grass,  lined 
with  (hat  which  is  finer.  The  eggs  are  from  four 
to  six,  white,  tinged  with  blue,  a^d  spotted  with  a 
blockish  color.  As  soon  as  the  yoimg  are  able  to  fly, 
they  all  begin  to  gather  in  flocks,  the  males  having 
put  off  their  summer  uniform,  and  wearing  the  qua- 
ker  dress  of  the  females  and  young.  This  is  the 
lime  for  their  depredations,  and  immense  foraging 
parties  lay  waste  the  fields  of  the  middle  and  south- 
ern states.  For  this  purpose  they  fly  by  day, 
whereas  in  their  fnigration  eastward,  in  the  spring, 
they  fly  only  by  night. 

The  Ctiow  Blackbird,  Quiscalus  versicolor,  isi  an 
active  jsmd  sociable  bird,  who  warns  us  by  his  loud 
clanking  note,  late  in  the  spring,  that  he  is  once 
more  in  our  fields  and  gardens,  apparently  uncon- 
scious that  there  can  be  any  objection.     He  is  one 
of  those  creatures,  concerning  which  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  they  are  friends  or  foes  ;  sometimes 
they  are  the  one,  sometimes   the  other,  and  it  is 
only  by  striking  a  balance  between  the  service  and 
the  injury,  that  we  can  determine  how  to  regard 
them.     That  the  grakle  pulls  up  corn  for  the  sake 
of  the  seedj  is  undeniable ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  it 
devours  immense  numbers  of  insects,    grubs,   and 
caterpillars  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  possible  to  secure  his 
flCfvices  and  prevent  his  depredations  ;  and  farmers 
are  now  trying  to  accomplish  this  object  by  preparing 
the  seed  before  it  is  sown,  in  some  solution  which 
shall  make  it  less  tempting  to  the  crow  blackbird. 
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This  bird  returns  from  the  south  early  in  the 
spring,  and  largo  numbers  resort  together  to  some 
favorite  tree,  where  they  associate  with  each  other 
on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  keep  up  a  perpetual 
chatter.  They  build  also  in  communities,  sometime^ 
in  bushes,  but  most  frequently  in  a  large  tree.  The 
nest  is  made  of  mud  and  coarse  grass,  with  a  lining 
of  fine  grass  and  horse  hair.  The  eggs  are  five  or 
six,  green,  blotched  with  dark  olive.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  fall,  the  young  set  out  with  their  parents,  in 
vast  collections,  on  their  return  to  the  south,  laying 
the  country  under  contribution  as  they  go.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  they  are  fired  upon,  they  think  it 
better  to  be  shot  than  to  starve,  and  all  the  eflforts 
of  the  farmer  cannot  drive  them  from  his  fields.  Au- 
dubon says  that  the  southern  farmers  soak  their  seed 
in  a  solution  of  Glauber's  salts,  which  is  believed  to 
make  it  less  palatable  to  the  birds  in  the  spring. 

The  Black  Oriole,  Quiscalus  baritus,  is  seldom 
seen  in  this  vicinity,  and  probably  rests  here  but 
a  little  while,  on  its  annual  migration.  One  has 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cabot,  jr.  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston. 

The  RusTT  Grakle,  Quiscalus  fsrrugineus,  is 
much  more  common  than  the  former,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state.  On  their  way  to  the  north,  they 
are  in  haste,  having  an  immense  distance  to  travel ; 
on  their  return,  they  are  more  deliberate,  and  are 
seen  in  the  field  in  large  flocks,  keeping  company 
with  the  cattle.  Neither  this  nor  the  former  rears  its 
young  in  this  state. 
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The  American  Crow,  Conms  Americanus,  perse* 
cnted  as  it  has  been  for  years,  still  abounds  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  is  testified  by  the  scare  crows  and 
other  ornamental  devices,  that  embellish  our  fields 
in  the  spring.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
sagacious  crow  mistakes  for  living  beings  these  pro- 
ductions of  the  statuary's  art ;  but  he  easily  under- 
stands what  they  are  meant  for,  and  makes  his  dep- 
xedations  in  a  less  public  manner  than  he  might  oth- 
erwise do.  His  suspicions  are  always  awake,  and 
he  exerts  a  caution,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
imagination  that  he  can  smell  powder;  but  this, 
though  a  common  belief,  implies  a  delicacy  of  sense 
and  a  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect,  quite  beyond 
the  compass  even  of  the  crow.  His  bearing  in  a 
domesticated  state  contrasts  powerfully  with  his 
shyness  when  wild ;  he  becomes  familiar  and  easy, 
talks  loudly  and  incessantly,  steals  and  secretes 
whatever  he  perceives  is  valued,  opens  the  door  by 
treading  on  the  latch,  and  plays  a  great  variety  of 
tricks,  some  of  them  laughable,  others  very  annoy- 
ing. In  his  wild  state,  he  exerts  all  this  shrewd- 
ness in  the  work  of  procuring  a  subsistence.  His 
art  is  so  perfect,  that  he  can,  by  inserting  his  bill 
in  the  egg  of  the  largest  bird,  carry  it  away  from 
the  nest  to  be  eaten  at  his  leisure.  In  this  manner, 
he  will  bear  away,  one  after  another  all  the  eggs 
in  the  nest  of  a  wild  turkey.  His  cunning  does  not 
arise  from  want  of  courage,  for  he  may  sometimes 
be  seen  chasing  a  hawk  or  an  eagle,  which,  pressed 
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by  numbers,  is  compelled  to  sound  a  retreat.  In 
this  way  he  often  officiates  as  a  guardian  of  the 
domestic  poultry. 

The  crow  feeds  on  ahnost  every  thing  eatable, 
without  choice  or  delicacy  in  the  selection.  It  de- 
vours fruits,  vegetables,  and  seeds  :  snakes,  frosrs, 
and  other  reptiles  are  also  to  its  taste :  it  does  not 
despise  worms,  grubs,  and  insects ;  aud  if  hungry, 
will  eat  the  flesh  of  animals  when  so  far  decayed 
that  even  an  epicure  would  reject  it.  Farmers  are 
very  bitter  in  their  feeling  toward  the  crow,  but  per- 
haps they  would  be  more  moderate  in  their  resent- 
ment at  his  depredations,  if  they  were  aware,  that 
the  cut-worm  has  the  benefit  of  all  their  eflbrts  to 
destrov  the  crow.  Whether  that  voracious  erub 
will  feel  any  gratitude  for  this  protection,  may  be 
doubted. 

The  crow  selects  the  most  retired  places  for  its 
nest,  forming  it  of  drv  iwies  interwoven  with  srrass 
and  plastered  with  mud  or  clay,  with  a  lining  of 
fibrous  roots  and  feathers.  The  eeirs  are  firom  four 
to  six,  of  a  pale  green,  spotted  and  clouded  with 
olive  or  blackish  brown.  Both  the  male  and  female 
sit,  and  arc  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to  their 
young,  as  well  as  to  each  other.  If  any  nest  is  ap- 
proached, all  the  crows  in  the  neighborhood  gather 
in  crowds  and  expross  their  disgust  at  the  transac- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  voune  are  able  to  flv.  the 
parcnts  introduce  them  into  the  community  of  crows, 
and  they  remain  in  docks  till  the  spring.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  they  spend  the  winter  here. 
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The  Blue  Jay,  Corvus  cristatus,  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  elegant  of  all  the  feathered  race,  is  very 
troublesome  to  other  birds,  which  he  persecutes  by- 
stealing  their  eggS;  and  sometimes  by  destroying 
their  young  ;  but  he  can  hardly  be  called  a  nuisance 
by  the  farmer,  since  it  is  only  in  winter,  that  he 
comes  into  enclosures  in  search  of  food,  and  then  he 
takes  little,  except  what  has  accidentally  fallen  from 
the  corn-house  or  the  barn.  In  the  southern  states, 
his  depredations  are  much  greater,  and  the  planters 
soak  their  seed  in  a  solution  of  arsenic,  which  proves 
fatal  to  the  robber.  These  birds  are  said  to  abound 
at  the  south  in  winter ;  but  if  any  really  migrate 
firomi  Massachusetts,  it  must  be  but  a  small  propor- 
tion ;  since,  if  a  handful  of  corn  be  anywhere  thrown 
upon  the  snow,  it  will  be  very  soon  surrounded  with 
a  busy  and  animated  party  ;  and,  bad  as  their  repu- 
tation is,  no  one  can  help  admiring  their  beautiful 
colors  and  lively  motions.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  their  reputation  is  deserved.  One  of  them,  in 
Charleston,  destroyed  all  the  birds  in  an  aviary.  A 
flying  squirrel  was  once  put  into  the  cage  of  a  blue 
jay  for  one  night,  and  on  the  following  day,  it  was 
found  killed  and  partly  eaten  ;  but,  savage  as  he  is, 
his  courage  is  not  proof;  many  smaller  birds  will 
drive  him  away  from  their  nest  j  he,  therefore,  creeps 
to  it  in  their  absence,  and  will  thus  steal  round  a 
whole  neighborhood  daily,  to  devour  the  new-laid 
eggs.  He  sometimes  frightens  away  the  smaller 
birds,  by  imitating  the  sparrow-hawk's  voice.  In 
this  power  of  mimicry  he  excels  ;  and  when  domes- 
ticated, he  counterfeits  the  sounds  and  voices  of  the 
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household  so  naturally  as  often  to  occasion  mnch 
perpleidty  and  confusion. 

The  blue  jay  breeds  generally  in  the  United 
States.  Here  it  makes  a  coarse  nest  of  twigs  and 
fibrous  roots,  on  some  forest  or  orchard  tree.  The 
eggs  are  four  or  five,  of  a  dull  olive,  spotted  with 
brown. 

The  favorite  food  of  the  blue  jay  consists  of 
chestnuts,  acorns  and  Indian  corn.  It  always  breaks 
the  corn ;  and  for  this  purpose  holds  it  between  its 
feet,  and  hammers  it  with  its  bill.  But  almost  every 
thing  eatable,  even  potatoes,  sometimes  are  included 
in  its  bill  of  fare,  and  it  should  not  be  omitted,  that 
they  render  service  by  destroying  insects  and  cater- 
pillars in  great  numbers. 

The  Black-cap  Titmouse,  Parus  atricapilluSf 
is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Chicadee,  an  imi- 
tation of  its  note  in  winter,  when  it  is  exploring  the 
trees  in  all  directions,  to  find  insects  and  their  grubs 
or  eggs,  which  latter  form  its  favorite  food.  By  their 
labors  in  this  way  they  are  of  eminent  service,  par- 
ticularly in  keeping  down  the  numbers  of  the  can- 
ker-worm, a  pest  which  human  ingenuity  is  wholly 
unable  to  reach.  When  these  are  wanting,  they 
subsist  on  various  seeds,  holding  them  in  the  claws, 
and  picking  them  open  with  the  bill.  They  often 
come  near  houses  also,  in  search  of  small  bits  of 
meat,  or  the  crumbs  which  are  swept  out  at  the 
door.  They  seem  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  change 
of  seasons,  moving  about  gaily  in  the  severest  day ; 
but  they  give  the  spring,  when  it  returns,  a  warm 
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» 
and  gratefol  welcome ;  their  plaintive  whistle  at  that 

time,  resembling  the  words  phe-bcj  with  rising  and 

falling  inflections,  is  one  of  the   sweetest  soonds 

which  announce  the  morning  of  the  year. 

The  eggs  of  the  chicadee  are  laid  in  holes  in  trees, 

which  they  sometimes  excavate   with  their  bills, 

without  the  formality  of  pre  paring  a  nest.    They  are 

from  six  to  twelve  in  number,  white,  with  specks  of 

brown  red.    The  yo  ing,  as  soon  as  fledged,  resemble 

the  parents,  and  associate  with  them,  in  a  cheerful 

party,   running  over  trees  in  all  directions,  sonc- 

times  hanging  with  the  head  downv/ard,  and  leaving 

no  crevice  unexjdored  where  insects  may  possibly 

harbor. 

The  Hudson's  B  •  t  Titmouse,  Parus  HudsonicuSy 
which  has  been  hitherto  u  k  oivn  in  Massachusetts, 
has  been  found  by  S.  Eliot  Greene,  Esq.  nea:  his 
house  in  Brookline. 

The  Ceoab  bird,  Bomhycilla  Carolinensis,  is  well 
known,  or  as  some  would  say,  notorious,  and  not  so 
generally  welcome  as  one  might  suppose,  who  re- 
garded only  the  silken  delicacy  of  its  plumage,  and 
the  insatiable  appetite  with  which  it  gathers  cater- 
pillars,  beetles   and   cankerworms   from   the    trees. 
The  reason  is,  that  in  the  season  of  fruit,  they  repay 
themselves  by  eating  cherries,  pears,  and  other  luxu- 
ries with  so  much  relish   and  so  little    discretion, 
that  they  have  been  known  to  gorge    themselves 
to  death.     When  they  alight  upon  a  tree,  they  arc 
so  crowded  together  that  many  may  be  killed  by  a 
single  shot     They  immediately  spread  themselves 
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over  the  branches,  picking  the  fruit  faster  than 
their  mouths  will  hold  it ;  and  not  suspending 
their  labor  for  an  instant,  except  to  invite  other 
flocks  that  may  be  passing  over,  to  descend  and 
share  it  with  them.  If  the  horticulturist,  who  sees 
the  results  of  his  labor  disappearing,  undertakes  to 
prevent  it,  he  only  wastes  his  powder ;  that  some  of 
their  number  are  shot,  is  a  matter  of  unconcern  to 
the  survivors  ;  he  may  gratify  his  revenge,  but  the 
scene  of  plunder  will  go  on  before  his  eyes  ;  and  he 
can  only  console  himself  with  the  reflection,  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  appetite  with  which  they  de- 
vour his  fruil,  is  the  energy,  with  which,  at  other 
seasons,  they  take  his  part  against  enemies  which  he 
himself  cannot  reach.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that, 
till  fruit  becomes  more  common,  as  it  doubtless  will 
be,  these  depredations  will  continue  to  be  vexatious 
and  discouraging ;  and  the  better  way  will  be,  to 
accept  them  as  an  intimation,  to  provide  enough 
for  ourselves  and  the  cedar-birds  too. 

There  are  some  things  curious  and  unexplained 
in  the  habits  of  this  bird.  They  may  not  unfre- 
quently  be  seen  sitting  in  a  row  ;  when  one  who  has 
found  a  favorite  morsel,  hands  it  to  his  next  neigh- 
bor, he,  instead  of  eating  it,  passes  it  on,  and  thus 
it  goes  round,  each  one  declining  it  with  a  Parisian 
nod  of  his  tall  cap  that  is  perfectly  irresistible. 
What  this  ceremonious  display  may  mean,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  tell.  They  have  also  a  habit,  when 
wounded,  of  remaining  still  and  stifi*,  as  if  dead, 
and  will  sufl'er  a  person  to  take  them  up  in  his  hand, 
without  the  least  effort  to  resist  or  get  away. 
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They  generally  build,  in  the  orchard,  a  carelessly 
constracted  nest,  of  coarse  grass  lined  with  fine. 
The  ergs  are  about  four,  of  a  purplish  white,  mark- 
ed with  black  spots,  larger  toward  the  great  end. 
The  young  are  fed  at  first  on  insects,  and  after- 
wards on  fruit.  The  parental  afiection  of  the  old 
birds  is  not  exemplary,  since,  if  the  nest  is  approach- 
ed, their  impulse  is  to  take  particular  care  of  them- 
selves. Gentleness,  however,  is  the  uniform  charac- 
teristic of  this  bird.  It  comes  to  us  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  and  remains  till  late,  being  a  north- 
em  bird,  and  capable  of  enduring  cold. 

The  Waxen  Chatterer,  Bomby cilia  garrula,  is 
a  bird  hitherto  supposed  to  be  unknown  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  but  I  learn  from  Dr.  Brewer,  that  an  indi- 
vidual of  this  species  was  pursued  in  this  State  by 
the  younger  Mr.  Audubon,  who  is  familiar  with 
birds  of  all  descriptions.  It  must  therefore  be  set 
down  as  a  visiter  in  our  State,  though  probably 
accidental. 


INSECTIVOROUS   BIRDS. 

The  Great  American  Shrike,  Lanius  septen- 
trionalis,  is  commonly  called  the  Butcher  bird,  from 
its  habit  of  destroying  other  birds.  It  pursues  them 
with  a  vigor  from  which  they  cannot  escape,  and 
strikes  at  them,  even  when  kept  in  cages  and  under 
the  protection  of  man.     There  have  been  many  cases 
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in  which  it  has  thus  risked  its  own  life  and  liberty 
in  order  to  secure  its  prey.  But  Wilson  was  of  opin- 
ion, that  grasshoppers  and  other  insects  were  its  main 
dependence  for  food,  and  that  it  was  only  when 
pressed  with  hunger,  that  it  preyed  on  other  birds. 
Still,  it  has  the  habit  of  imitating  the  notes  of  other 
birds,  particularly  such  as  indicate  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress, and  it  does  it  apparently  for  the  piurpose  of 
bringing  the  companions  of  the  supposed  sufferers 
within  its  reach. 

All  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  this  bird,  have 
remarked  its  curious  habit  of  impaling  on  thorns  the 
insects  it  has  caught,  and  there  leaving  them  to  de- 
cay. This  practice  of  gathering  what  he  does  not 
want,  and  keeping  it  till  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  him, 
is  regarded  as  an  unaccountable  mystery  in  a  bird, 
while  in  man,  the  same  proceeding  is  considered 
natural  and  wise.  It  can  hardly  be  meant  as  a  decoy, 
for,  as  just  stated,  it  has  the  power  of  attracting 
other  birds  by  false  appeals  to  their  sympathy,  and 
does  not  need  to  take  this  trouble.  It  may  some- 
times be  heard  sending  out  these  false  alarms,  and 
when  the  poor  birds  collect,  in  anxiety  to  learn  what 
the  matter  is,  it  darts  at  one  of  them,  and  fills  the 
air  with  the  cries  of  a  real  victim. 

Though  the  feet  of  this  bird  are  small,  the  claws 
are  sharp,  and  can  inflict  a  severe  wound.  Its  flight 
is  bold  and  strong,  and  on  this  it  depends  for  secur- 
ing its  prey.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  walking  on 
the  ground.  At  the  approach  of  spring,  most  of  them 
leave  us,  though  some  are  said  to  pass  the  summer 
in  the  forests  of  New  England. 
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The  American  Gilet  Shrike,  Lanius  excubitroi- 
ieSj  is  said  by  Nuttali  to  be  seen  in  winter  in  the 
Ticinity  of  Boston. 

The  King-bird,  Muscicapa  tyranntts,  is  with  us 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  September.  All  this  time 
he  labors  diligently  in  our  gardens,  destroying  beetles, 
crickets,  grasshoppers,  and  cankerworms,  without 
claiming  any  reward.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  take  the 
vholc  farm  imder  his  protection,  and  if  a  hawk 
rentures  near,  he  attacks  him  with  so  much  fury, 
flying  over  him  and  plunging  on  his  head  and  back, 
that  the  hawk,  and  even  the  eagle,  is  glad  to  leave 
the  field.  The  only  instance  in  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  do  mischief,  is  in  catching  the  bees  as  they 
are  engaged  among  the  flowers.  This,  however,  is 
not  common  enough  to  be  a  subject  of  complaint  or 
rerenge.  The  king-bird  fears  no  enemy  except  the 
purple  martin,  which  has  the  advantage  in  its  supe- 
riority of  flight ;  thus  on  many  occasions,  they  com- 
bine their  forces  to  repel  any  intruder  upon  their 
bounds. 

The  king-bird's  nest  is  constructed  of  coarse  stalks 
of  grass,  with  flakes  of  wool,  tow,  or  down,  woven  in 
between,  and  lined  with  fibrous  roots  and  horse  hair. 
The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  blush-color, 
spotted  with  brown.  They  are  very  affectionate 
toward  their  young.  I  once  observed  a  pair  build- 
ing on  a  decaying  tree,  apparently  unaware  that  all 
the  branches  of  the  tree  were  dead,  except  the  one 
'Which  contained  their  nest.     When  the  young  were 
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hatched,  the  weather  became  intensely  hot,  and  the 
nest  was  entirely  open  to  the  sun.  In  order  to  shieM 
their  offspring,  the  old  birds  stood,  by  turns,  on  thfi 
side,  with  their  wings  spread  so  as  to  overshadow 
them.  The  position  was  evidently  constrained  and 
painful ;  they  panted  with  the  effort  and  the  heat ; 
but  they  did  not  grow  weary  of  it  till  the  weather 
relented,  and  the  protection  was  no  longer  needed  by 
the  young.  If  a  cat  appears  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
nest,  the  king-birds  attack  her  so  violently  that  she 
is  glad  to  retreat,  though  somewhat  ashamed  to  yield 
to  such  a  little  foe. 

The  Great-crested  Flycatcher,  Muscicapa  cri- 
7iita,  is  spoken  of  by  Nuttall,  as  nearly  imknown  in 
New  England.  It  is  probably  more  common  in 
other  parts  of  the  State  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton ;  though  I  learn  from  Dr.  Brewer,  that  Mr. 
Cabot,  who  is  familiar  with  the  bird,  has  seen  it  in 
Cambridge.  Professor  Emmons  assures  me  that  it 
breeds  in  Berkshire.  It  is  doubtless  one  of  our  birds, 
but  not  numerous  enough  at  present  to  be  of  much 
importance.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  its  reach  of 
migration  should  be  less  than  that  of  other  birds  of 
its  tribe,  which  do  not  equal  it  in  hardihood  and 
power  of  flight,  nor  can  any  natural  cause  be  im- 
agined which  should  prevent  its  going  farther  to  the 
north  than  our  southern  border.  Its  food,  consisting 
of  insects,  grapes,  and  berries,  such  as  those  of  the 
poke-weed,  can  be  found  any  where.  It  was  proba- 
bly some  accidental  preference  in  the  beginning, 
afterwards  continued  from  habit,  which  confines  this 
species  to  the  southern  parts  of  New  England. 
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gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  pair,  which  be- 
came so  familiar  with  his  presence,  and  so  well  satis- 
fied of  his  good  intentions,  that  they  made  no  objec- 
tion to  his  going  up  to  their  nest  and  handling  the 
young.  He  tied  threads  round  the  legs  of  some  ;  but, 
not  having  any  particular  need  of  garters,  they  or 
the  old  ones,  always  contrived  to  remove  them.  He 
then  made  use  of  silver  thread,  which  they  could  not 
displace,  and  the  next  year  foimd  that  some  of  those 
thus  distinguished,  had  returned  to  the  same  spot. 
After  an  absence  of  two  years,  he  revisited  the  spot, 
and  found  that  one  of  the  birds  knew  him,  while 
the  other  was  distrustful  and  shy.  On  inquiry,  it 
appeared  that  a  boy  had  killed  the  female  and  her 
young,  and  that  the  old  male  had  brought  home  a 
second  wife,  who  knew  nothing  of  him  as  a  friend 
of  the  family,  while  her  husband  remembered  him 
well.  Before  the  country  was  settled,  the  phcebe, 
no  doubt,  built  its  nest  on  the  rocky  banks  of 
streams ;  but  finding  an  advantage  in  acquaintance 
with  man,  it  has  left  its  old  haunts,  when  better  can 
be  found. 

The  Olive-sided  Fly-catcher,  Muscicapa  Cwh 
peril,  is  described  by  Nuttall,  who  first  discovered 
and  gave  it  a  name.  He  says  that  it  is  doubtless 
the  same  with  the  M,  borealis  of  Richardson,  though 
ho  became  acquainted  with  it  before  the  publication 
of  the  **  Northern  Zoology."  The  nest  of  this  bird 
is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  king-bird,  and  the 
eggs,  those  of  the  wood  pewee.  Audubon  confirms 
the  fact  that  this  bird  is  found  in  Massachusetts,  but 
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the  line  of  its  migration  he  has  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.     He  considers  it  as  a  new  comer  into  the 

country. 

The  Wood  Pewee,  Muscicapa  virensj  is  a  very 
common  sunmier  bird,  and  may  be  regarded  as  very 
useful,  since,  though  solitary  in  its  tastes  and  habits, 
and  preferring  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  it  is  very 
often  found  in  orchards  and  fields.  It  resorts  to  the 
most  shaded  parts,  not  from  any  fear  or  distrust  of 
man,  but  because,  having  the  power  of  seeing  in  the 
obscure  twilight,  it  does  not  love  the  glare  of  day. 
It  arrives  in  Massachusetts  in  the  middle  of  May, 
and  may  then  be  seen  perched  on  low  stakes  or 
branches,  occasionally  darting  after  insects,  which  it 
secures  with  a  snap  of  the  bill.  Its  song,  heard  in 
the  dusk  of  evening,  is  pleasant,  and  harmonizes 
with  the  calmness  of  the  hour. 

The  nest  of  the  wood  pewee  is  generally  built  on 
a  horizontal  branch,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
the  humming  bird's,  and  coated  over  with  moss,  so 
as  hardly  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  bark.  The 
eggs  are  three  or  four,  of  a  yellowish  white,  spotted 
with  lilac  and  brown.  In  autunm,  when  the  yoimg 
are  full  grown,  the  parents  bring  them  into  our  vil- 
lages, and  even  our  cities,  and  teach  them  to  pro- 
cure their  food.  They  sweep  so  near  the  surface  of 
ponds,  as  to  snatch  the  insects  floating  on  the  water ; 
sometimes  they  chase  them  from  the  top  of  the 
highest  tree.  Before  the  leaves  are  fallen,  they  are 
gone  to  their  winter  home. 
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The  Small  Pewee,  Muscicapa  AccuUca,  is  a  very 
common  summer  bird,  which  comes  to  us  from  the 
far  south,  toward  the  close  of  April,  and  returns  in 
September.  Like  the  former  species,  it  prefers  re- 
tired and  shaded  places,  where  it  sits  quietly  on  a 
low  branch,  waiting  for  insects  to  come  near.  When 
they  appear,  it  takes  a  sweep  and  secures  them,  and 
then  returns  to  its  station.  Its  note  is  sharp  and  not 
pleasant;  but  the  bird  is  fearless  and  familiar,  not 
removing  from  one  who  passes  by,  till  he  comes 
almost  within  reach.  Like  all  the  rest  of  this  tribe, 
it  is  eminently  useful  in  destroying  flies,  moths,  and 
various  other  insects,  which  are  troublesome  to  man 
and  beast ;  on  this  account,  they  all  should  be  treated 
with  encouragement  and  regard. 

The  nest  of  the  small  pewee  is  sometimes  on 
horizontal  branches,  sometimes  in  the  upright  forks 
of  a  tree.  It  is  composed  of  dry  grass  woven  with 
wood,  down,  and  other  soft  materials,  cemented 
together  with  the  saliva  of  the  bird.  The  eggs  are 
five,  of  unspotted  white.  While  the  young  need 
support  and  protection,  they  remain  with  their  pa- 
rents ;  but  afterwards,  they  separate  into  diflferent 
parties,  to  migrate  to  their  winter  quarters. 

The  American  Redstart,  Muscicapa  ruticilla,  is 
a  veiy  beautiful  bird.  It  is  not  rare,  but  is  seldom 
seen,  because  it  lives  retired,  and,  when  it  comes 
into  our  gardens,  confines  itself  to  the  shade.  It 
is  in  constant  motion,  exploring  the  branches,  and 
moving  its  tail  and  wings  so  as  to  display  its  rich 
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colors;  :8ome times  it  starts  up  to  catch  an  insect 
dying  over ;  then  it  may  be  seen  balancing  itself  in 
the  air,  looking  sharply  into  a  biinch  of  leaves.  It 
.^ea  with  the  mouth  open,  and  its  success  is  known 
by  the  snapping  of  its  bill.  When  it  tries  to  seize  a 
-wasp,  the  insect  presents  its  sting  in  so  fonnidable 
a  manner,  that  the  redstart  dares  not  catch  it,  and 
moves  after  some  less  dangerous  prey. 

In  the  cold  weather  in  June,  1832,  when  so  many 
birds  were  found  lying  dead,  in  cdl  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, one  of  these  birds  came,  for  several  days  in  suc- 
cession, up tomy  study  window,  and  there  employed 
himself  in  catching  insects,  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
place  where  I  was  writing.  He  frequently  watched 
me,  but  finding  that  I  did  not  trouble  him,  he  dis- 
missed his  reserve  and  seemed  to  be  on  familiar 
terms.  When  the  weather  changed,  he  disappeared, 
and  I  never  saw  one  in  the  same  place  again. 

The  nest  is  generally  on  a  low  bush  or  tree,  and 
appears  as  if  hanging  by  the  twigs.  It  is  composed 
of  various  materials,  fastened  together  with  saliva. 
The  eggs  are  a  soft  white,  sprinkled  with  yellow- 
ish brown.  The  parents  are  anxiously  watchful  for 
the  safety  of  their  young.  These  birds  come  to  us 
in  May,  and,  at  the  last  of  September,  retire  beyond 
the  Umits  of  the  Union. 

The  SMALii-HEADED  FLYCATCHER,  Muscicopa  mu 
nutUj  is  a  species  first  discovered  by  Audubon.  Lit- 
tle is  yet  known  concerning  it,  though  ornithologists 
have  been  acquainted  with  it  for  a  considerable  time. 
Dr.  Brewer  informs  me  that  it  has  been  found  in 
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Ipswich,  and  that  he  picked  up  <Hie  of  them,  evi- 
dently just  dead,  on  the  step  of  his  door  in  Brookline. 

The  Blue  obey  Flycatcher,  Muscicapa  dBrulea, 
which  was  formerly  thought  to  proceed  no  farther  to 
the  north  than  New  York,  is,  I  am  told  by  the  same 
gentleman,  found  in  Massachusetts,  and  as  far  as  the 
Canada  line.  Professor  Enmxons  tells  me  that  in 
Berkshire,  the  preceding  species  is  common,  but 
that  he  has  never  met  with  this. 

Traill's  Flycatcher,  Muscicapa  Traillii,  a  bird 
discovered  by  Audubon,  and  named  by  him  in  com- 
pliment to  Dr.  Traill  of  Liverpool,  is  also  found  in 
our  State.  A  specimen  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Cabot,  Jr.  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  It  has 
probably  been  seen  and  mistaken  for  the  small  pe- 
wee,  which  it  so  much  resembles,  that  some  orni- 
thologists regard  them  as  the  same.  The  difference 
in  the  size  and  markings  is  trifling ;  but  the  tail, 
which  in  the  former  is  even,  is  slightly  emarginate 
in  this.  Nuttall,  however,  describes  the  tail  of  M. 
Acadica  as  decidedly  emarginate,  and  not,  as  Audu- 
bon says,  even,  and  slightly  rounded. 

The  Green  black-cap  Flycatcher,  Muscicapa 
Wilsonii,  is  enumerated  among  the  birds  of  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  authority  of  Audubon.  It  is  very 
rare  in  this  State,  though  common  enough  in  Maine. 

The  Canada  Flycatcher,  Muscicapa  Canaden- 
sis^ which,  like  the  preceding,  is  often  classed  with 
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the  warblers,  is  not  now  uncommon  in  this  State, 
however  it  may  have  been  in  former  years. 

The  Yellow-breasted  Icteria,  Icteria  viridis, 
certainly  makes  occasional  visits  here,  though  it  is 
generally  described  as  not  passing  the  bounds  of  our 
adjoining  states.  Professor  Emmons  assures  me  that 
he  has  found  it  in  Berkshire.  Their  ordinary  migra- 
tion does  not  extend  so  far,  but  in  the  middle  states 
they  abound. 

The  Yellow-throated  Vireo,  Vireo  flavifrons, 
is  one  of  a  beautiful  family  of  singers,  some  of  which 
are  quite  familiar,  and  highly  valued  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  song.  This  is  not  the  most  musical 
of  their  number,  but  its  note  is  pleasant,  resembling 
that  of  the  red-eye.  It  prefers  the  soUtude  of  the 
forest  to  the  society  of  man,  and  there  employs  itself 
in  exploring  the  branches  of  the  largest  trees,  in 
search  of  its  insect  food;  passing  over  each  with 
fllmrt  hops,  examining  every  leaf  and  bud,  in  order 
to  be  sure  that  nothing  is  left  undetected.  There  it 
may  be  found  from  May  to  September,  when  it 
retreats  to  the  warmest  parts  of  America. 

Its  nest,  like  that  of  other  vireos,  is  suspended 
from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  being  attached  to  the 
twigs  with  slender  strings,  mixed  with  the  threads 
of  caterpillars  and  fine  blades  of  grass,  cemented 
with  the  saliva  of  the  bird.  The  whole  is  covered 
with  green  moss,  attached  by  threads  of  silk,  and 
resembles  the  foliage  in  color  so  much  as  to  deceive, 
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or  rather  to  elude  the  eye.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in 
number;  are  white,  spotted  with  black.  When  the 
young  are  hatched,  it  conducts  them  into  orchards 
and  gardens,  in  search  of  berries  for  food. 

The  WniTE-ErED  Vireo,  Vireo  NoveboracensiSj 
comes  to  us  in  April,  and  passes  the  sunmier  in  our 
State,  where  it  appears  to  be  much  more  abundant 
than  the  former,  because  it  is  more  retired.  Its  song 
and  its  motions  are  energetic  and  animated  ;  it  passes 
from  twig  to  twig  in  quick  succession,  glancing  up 
and  down  so  quickly,  that  nothing  can  escape  it, 
sometimes  swallowing  an  insect,  then  stopping  to 
drink  a  dew-drop  that  hangs  upon  the  leaves.  Its 
song  is  spirited  and  emphatic,  with  considerable  va- 
riety of  expression,  and  more  powerful  than  could  be 
expected  from  so  small  a  bird.  This  bird  suspends 
its  nest,  like  the  former,  but  not  high  in  the  air ;  it 
is  generally  hung  from  the  branch  of  a  brier  or  a 
vine,  and  composed  of  bits  of  hornets'  nests,  news- 
papcrS;  or  grass  woven  in  with  twigs,  with  a  lining 
of  root-fihrcs.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  white, 
with  a  few  brown  spots  toward  the  larger  end.  If 
any  one  approaches  the  nest,  the  vireo  scolds  with 
great  heat  and  passion.  At  other  times,  it  seen\s 
quite  indifferent  to  his  presence,  and  looks  at  him 
with  perfect  composure,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet. 

The  Warbling  Vireo,  Vireo  gilvuSy  is  a  charming 
singer,  and  so  unwearied  in  its  various  and  animated 
warble,  that  it  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  a 
summer  day.     Its  notes,  so  mellow  and  flowing, 
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cannot  be  mistaken  for  those  of  any  other  bird ;  nei- 
ther is  any  one  who  hears  it  at  a  loss  to  trace  it  to 
the  performer,  who  never  retires  to  the  forest,  and 
seems  to  delight  in  the  society  of  man.  At  the  same 
time  his  note  is  unambitious,  and  gives  the  Hstener 
the  impression  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  heard, 
but  was  simply  an  unconscious  outpouring  of  the 
hamiony  and  happiness  of  his  breast.  In  this  unpre- 
tending manner,  he  differs  from  most  other  birds  of 
sweet  note,  which  appear  as  if  fully  aware  of  their 
powers,  and  desirous  to  display  them. 

The  nest  of  the  warbler  is  suspended  high  in  the 
air,  formed  of  blades  of  grass  disposed  in  a  circular 
fonn,  with  bits  of  hornets'  nests,  corn  husks,  or  old 
apple  blossoms,  inserted  between,  and  kept  in  place 
by  threads  of  caterpillars'  silk  ;  the  lining  is  of  fine 
grass,  pressed  into  the  proper  form  with  great  care. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  white,  spotted  with  reddish 
black  at  the  larger  end.  These  birds  remain  with  us 
from  May  to  October,  when  they  leave  us  reluctantly 
for  the  tropical  regions.  They  are  not,  like  the  red- 
eye, seen  in  Florida  in  the  winter. 

The  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Vireo  olivaceus,  is,  perhaps, 
more  conunon  than  the  former ;  not  equal  to  the 
warbler  in  its  song,  which  is  rather  broken  and  in- 
terrupted, than  easy  and  flowing  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
is  expressive  and  sweet,  resembling  that  of  the  robin, 
though  not  so  clear  and  strong.  From  May  to 
August  it  sings  all  day,  without  ceasing,  never  op- 
pressed by  the  severest  heat ;  at  every  short  suspen- 
sion of  its  song,  it  moves  up  and  down  the  branches, 
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searching  every  bud  and  blossom,  and  peeping  under 
the  leaves.  The  cloudy  weather,  which  is  so  de- 
pressing to  most  birds,  has  no  effect  upon  the  red- 
eye ;  he  sings  as  cheerfully  in  the  dark  afternoon  as 
in  the  brightness  of  the  rising  sun,  seeming  to  hold 
a  perpetual  festival,  and  quenching  his  thirst  with 
the  drops  of  dew. 

The  nest  of  the  red-eye  is  suspended  at  various 
elevations,  but  never  so  high  above  the  ground  as 
that  of  the  warbler.  It  is  more  particular  in  lining  it 
than  in  building.  The  materials  of  the  nest  are  mis- 
cellaneous ;  the  lining  is  of  fibrous  roots,  pine  leaves, 
and  strings  of  the  bark  of  vines,  disposed  in  beautiful 
order.  In  it  are  three  or  four  eggs,  white,  with  spots 
of  brown  at  the  larger  end.  The  red-eye  is  an  at- 
tentive parent,  and,  for  this  reason  perhaps,  the 
cow-bird  often  chooses  it  as  the  nurse  of  its  yoimg. 
The  eyes  of  the  young  birds  are  brown,  and  do  not 
become  red  till  the  following  spring.  A  species  al- 
luded to  in  Audubon's  description  of  the  red-eye,  as 
resembling  it,  but  quite  distinct,  and  which  he  prom- 
ises to  describe  in  his  fourth  volume,  is,  as  Dr. 
Brewer  informs  me,  sometimes  seen  in  our  State. 

The  Mocking-bird,  Turdus  polyglottus,  is  rarely 
seen  in  Massachusetts.  The  brown  thrush  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  it  by  careless  observers,  and  that 
fine  bird,  though  not  an  imitator,  at  least  to  any  great 
extent,  has  a  depth,  sweetness  and  variety  of  song, 
which  even  the  far-famed  mocking-bird  cannot  ex- 
ceed. 
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The  Brown  Thrush  or  Thrasher,  Turdus  ru- 
fusj  must  be  regarded  as  the  finest  of  our  singing 
birds.  It  is  also  very  common,  though  not  as  famil- 
iar as  some  others.  From  the  time  of  its  arrival, 
about  the  first  of  May,  it  may  be  seen,  on  the  high 
twig  of  some  tcdl  tree,  pouring  out  its  soul  in  a  full 
and  flowing  strain,  not  changeful  and  capricious,  like 
that  of  the  mocking-bird,  but  imiformly  eloquent  and 
sweet.  It  may  be  fancy,  but  the  song  seems  more 
in  harmony  with  the  season  than  any  other,  and 
more  resembUng  what  we  imagine  of  the  voice  of 
spring. 

In  point  of  strength  and  intelligence,  the  brown 
thrasher  is  superior  to  all  the  birds  of  its  class.  It 
bids  defiance  to  large  and  powerful  birds  of  prey ;  if 
a  cat  or  a  dog  come  near  its  nest,  it  attacks  and 
chases  him  away ;  and  the  snakes  which  are  tempt- 
ed to  rifle  its  nest,  which  is  generally  on  or  near  the 
ground,  are  beaten  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are 
glad  to  make  an  early  retreat.  These  birds  have 
many  contests  emiong  themselves,  but  if  the  least 
alarm  is  given,  they  suspend  hostilities  at  once,  and 
join  in  hearty  alliance  against  the  common  foe.  As 
to  its  intelligence,  it  appears  at  once  in  those  which 
are  domesticated.  Mr.  Bartram  observed  that  one 
which  he  reared  from  the  nest,  if  he  found  that 
crusts  of  bread,  which  were  given  him  as  food,  were 
too  rough  for  him  to  swallow,  would  take  them  to 
his  water-dish  and  soak  them.  He  was  also  fond  of 
wasps,  but  before  he  swallowed  them,  would  exam- 
ine to  see  if  they  had  a  sting ;  and  if  so,  would 
carefully  remove  the  poison  before  he  ventured  to 
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eat  them.  The  food  of  the  brown  thrasher  consists 
of  insects,  worms,  berries,  and  fruits  of  all  descrip- 
tions. They  are  sometimes  accused  of  pulling  up 
the  new  corn,  but  this  is  so  seldom  done,  that  it  is 
doubtless  accidental,  and  the  grub,  instead  of  the 
corn,  is  the  object  which  it  aims  to  secure. 

The  nest  is  built  on  the  ground,  or  a  few  feet 
above  it,  with  small  twigs  and  dry  leaves,  strips  of 
bark  and  root  fibres.  The  eggs  are  of  a  buff  color, 
thickly  sprinkled  with  dots  of  brown.  Both  the 
male  and  female  sit.  But  the  time  of  the  former  is 
very  much  occupied  in  keeping  guard  against  the 
approach  of  enemies,  which  he  resists,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble, and  if  not,  attempts  to  soften  to  compassion  by 
his  plaintive  cries.  If  any  one  plunders  Uie  nest, 
both  pfiurents  follow  him  with  alternate  imprecations 
and  appeals  to  his  feeling.  After  the  breeding  sea- 
son, they  are  generally  silent,  and  are  found  in  gar- 
dens in  great  numbers,  where  they  employ  them- 
selves till  October,  when  they  retreat  to  the  southern 
states. 

The  Catbird,  TurdiLS  felivox,  is  strangely  perse- 
cuted, though  he  deserves  good  treatment  on  account 
of  his  services,  which  are  great ;  and  also  on  account 
of  his  song,  which  is  fine  and  sweet  when  he  feels 
secure ;  but  this  is  not  often  ;  for  he  seems  fully 
aware  that  a  bad  name  has  been  given  him ;  and  his 
cat-like  mew  is  an  expression  of  his  anxious  fears. 
Beside  his  own  wild  snatches  of  melody,  he  gives 
many  broken  imitations  of  other  birds,  but  never 
seems  sufficiently  easy  in  his  mind    to  finish   the 
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strain  he  has  begun.  Latham  says,  that  in  a  do- 
mesticated state,  the  catbird  has  been  taught  to 
imitate  the  strains  of  instrumental  music  ;  and  that 
he  will  counterfeit  the  cry  of  young  chickens  in 
distress,  so  as  completely  to  deceive  the  parent  hen. 
His  attempts  to  mock  the  notes  of  other  birds  can  be 
easily  detected  in  listening  to  his  song,  and  blended 
in  with  his  own  original  strains,  form  an  anthem  so 
singular,  that  no  one  who  has  the  least  portion  of 
taste  or  fancy,  can  hear  it  without  delight. 

The  catbird  remains  with  us  from  May  to  October, 
constantly  employed  in  picking  off  wasps,  worms, 
gmbs,  and  various  insects,  and,  at  the  season  of 
fruit,  it  ventures  to  claim  some  little  reward  for  its 
labors ;  not  so  much  however,  as  would  have  been 
consumed  by  the  wasps  alone,  which  it  has  de- 
stroyed. It  seems  surprising,  considering  how  they 
are  treated,  and  how  sensitive  they  appear  to  be, 
that  they  have  not  long  ago  deserted  us.  But  the 
nervous  anxiety  which  they  betray  in  their  voice 
and  motions,  is  not  really  owing  to  anxiety  for  them- 
selves, so  much  as  to  affection  for  their  young. 
They  are  quite  discriminating  in  their  apprehen- 
sions ;  the  sight  of  a  dog  does  not  disturb  them,  but 
a  cat  throws  them  into  a  fever  of  dread ;  and  while 
they  are  wretched  the  moment  an  idle  boy  enters 
the  garden,  they  will  permit  some  men  to  handle 
the  eggs  in  their  nest. 

The  nest  is  in  a  bush  or  a  vine,  composed  of 
twigs,  strips  of  bark,  old  grass  and  dry  leaves,  with 
a  lining  of  root  fibres.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five, 
of  a  deep  green.     It  is  not  easy  to  make  them  give 
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up  their  nest ;  if  it  is  csurried  away,  they  will  follow 
it,  and  retake  possession  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
In  cases  where  the  young  of  other  birds  have  been 
put  into  their  nests,  the  female  has  thrown  them  out 
to  make  room  for  her  own  ;  but  the  male,  observing 
their  distress,  has  taken  compassion  on  the  orphans, 
and  fed  them  as  his  own.  Surely,  this  is  not  a 
creature  at  which  it  is  wise  for  man  to  cast  the 
first,  nor  indeed  to  cast  any  stone. 

The  American  Robin,  Turdus  migratorius,  is  not 
the  earliest,  but  is  certainly  the  most  welcome  mes- 
senger of  spring ;  and  the  confidence  which  he 
places  in  us  is  seldom  disappointed,  except  by  boys 
taking  their  first  lessons  in  cruelty,  in  which  they 
afterwards  become  masters.  His  note  is  hearty  and 
joyous,  sometimes  very  musical,  but  always  associ- 
ated with  spring-blossoms  and  early  fruit  so  insepa- 
rably, that  his  song  reminds  every  one  of  something 
which  he  loves  to  remember.  His  famiUarity  is  his 
greatest  charm  ;  and  he  often  disarms  bad  intentions, 
by  alighting  near  us  with  a  look  and  manner  wliich 
seem  to  say,  that,  bad  as  men  are,  he  does  not  think 
they  mean  to  injure  him.  He  is  greatly  respected  by 
children  on  account  of  the  name  which  he  bears ; 
they  mistake  him  for  the  redbreast,  which  is  said 
to  have  displayed  so  much  humanity  to  the  children 
in  the  wood  ,*  but,  though  our  robin  is  not  often 
called  to  such  benevolent  exertions,  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  in  any  similar  case  of  distress,  it  would 
show  itself  as  kind  and  thoughtful  as  the  other. 

The  robin  well  deserves  the  name  of  migratory, 
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though  some  remain  with  us  in  ordinary  winters, 
retreating  firom  the  cold  into  the  depth  of  evergreen 
woods.  They  spread  themselves  over  the  whole 
continent ;  they  are  found  in  all  the  fur  countries, 
and  almost  all  places  where  man  has  ever  been. 
They  are  never  stationary,  except  when  rearing  their 
young ;  for  we  sometimes  find  that  in  the  summer, 
they  will  leave  a  place  where  they  have  abounded, 
and  for  days  together  not  one  of  them  can  be  found. 
Their  movements  are  irregular,  depending  probably 
on  the  supply  of  food  which  they  find  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  They  migrate  in  lai^e  flocks, 
flying  high  and  far  without  resting;  sometimes,  if 
the  weather  is  fine,  they  continue  their  course  by 
mght. 

The  nest  of  the  robin  is  found  in  various  situ- 
ations, most  commonly  in  an  orchard  tree.  It  is 
composed  of  dry  leaves,  grass  and  moss,  connected 
together  by  mud  ;  the  hning  is  of  fine  grass,  some- 
times in  part  of  feathers.  The  eggs  are  from  four 
to  six,  of  bluish  green.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
particular  in  these  matters,  the  nests  being  almost 
always  made  near  human  dwellings,  and  often  with- 
in the  reach  of  man.  It  is  supposed  that  it  chooses 
these  resorts  in  order  to  escape  from  the  cuckoo, 
which  sucks  its  eggs  wherever  it  dares  venture ; 
but  the  robin  soon  forms  a  strong  local  attachment, 
and  often  returns  in  successive  years,  not  only  to 
the  same  spot,  but  the  same  nest  which  it  has  occu- 
pied before.  One  has  been  known  to  build  in  the 
stem  timbers  of  an  unfinished  vessel  in  New  Hamp- 
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shire.  They  are  very  affectionate  to  their  young, 
and  if  an  accident  happens  to  one  of  them,  the 
whole  neighborhood  of  robins  is  in  alarm. 

The  robin  is  easily  domesticated,  and  soon  be- 
comes very  fond  of  its  owner.  It  shows  a  taste 
and  talent  for  imitation  also,  which  does  not  appear 
in  its  wild  state.  It  will  not  only  mock  the  notes 
of  other  birds,  but  will  imitate  tunes  which  it  has 
often  heard.  In  this  state  it  has  been  known  to 
live  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

The  Wood  Thrush,  Turdus  mustelinus^  is  a 
retiring  bird,  but  not  so  solitary  as  it  is  sometimes 
represented.  It  is  most  partial  to  shaded  glens,  where 
it  sings  toward  the  close  of  day.  Its  note  is  very 
remarkable  ;  with  notes  of  no  great  variety,  but  clear, 
flowing  and  silvery  as  a  sweet-toned  bell ;  of  all  the 
voices  of  summer  there  is  none  so  thrilling,  particu- 
larly when  heard  as  the  shades  of  night  are  falling, 
and  in  scenes  of  deep  repose.  Each  bird  seems  to 
have  some  favorite  resort  of  his  own.  It  is  gener- 
ally in  some  deep  hollow,  overhung  by  large  trees 
festooned  with  vines,  where  the  sunbeams  at  mid- 
day can  hardly  reach  the  ground.  Here  it  delights 
to  sing  ;  and  no  one  can  hear  it  without  having  his 
mind  calmed  by  the  spirit-like  melody,  and  the  har- 
monious quiet  of  the  scene. 

This  bird  is  a  constant  resident  in  Louisiana,  but 
whether,  or  how  far  it  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  known.  It  comes  to  us  in 
April,  performing  its  migrations  in  the  woods,  and 
seldom  appearing  in  the  open  country.     Its  nest  is 
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built  in  shrubs  or  low  trees,  saddled  on  the  branch, 
and  composed  of  grass  and  leaves  held  together  by 
mud,  with  a  lining  of  root-fibres.  The  eggs,  four 
or  five  in  number,  are  of  a  greenish  blue.  The 
young  come  out  from  retirement  into  gardens,  and 
are  even  known  to  visit  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
They  are  easily  raised  in  confinement,  and  sing 
nearly  as  well  as  when  free. 

On  alighting  on  a  branch,  the  wood  thrush  gives 
its  tail  a  jerk  two  or  three  times  with  a  peculiar 
chuckle.  It  walks  and  hops  on  the  branches,  occa- 
sionally bending  down  to  look  round  it.  It  often  de- 
scends to  the  ground,  and  scratches  in  sesurch  of 
worms  and  beetles,  but  the  least  alarm  sends  it  back 
to  the  tree.  It  never  conunits  depredations  of  any 
kind  whatever.  These  birds  are  never  seen  in 
flocks ;  they  pair  in  the  breeding  season,  but  at  all 
other  times  are  found  single  and  apart  from  each 
other.  They  do  not  leave  New  England  till  quite 
late  in  the  fall. 

The  Hermit  Thrush,  Tardus  minor,  is  described 
by  Audubon  and  Wilson  as  destitute  of  song,  while 
Nuttall  represents  it  as  hardly  inferior  to  the  nightin- 
gale in  the  power  and  sweetness  of  its  voice.  There 
are  some  other  points  of  difference  in  their  several 
descriptions.  Audubon  says  that  the  bill  is  dark 
brown,  yellowish  toward  the  base  of  the  lower  man- 
dible. Nuttall  says  that  it  is  black  above  and  fiesh 
colored  below.  Audubon  says  that  the  tail  is  even, 
while  Wilson  and  Nuttall  speak  of  it  as  forked. 
These  and  some  other  discrepancies  I  am  unable  to 
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reconcile,  from  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  bird. 
Nuttall  however  sets  it  down  as  passing  the  summer 
in  oiu*  woods. 

Wilson's  Thrush,  Turdus  Wilsonii,  is  described 
by  Nuttall  as  a  common  bird,  resembling  the  wood 
thrush  in  its  voice  and  song.  He  describes  its  nest 
as  usually  made  in  a  low  bush,  not  much  above  the 
ground,  and  depending  for  security  on  its  resem- 
blance to  the  foliage  where  it  is  built.  No  earth  is 
employed  in  its  construction.  The  eggs  are  four  or 
five,  of  an  emerald  green.  This  and  the  preceding 
species  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known. 

The  New  York  Thrush,  Turdus  NavebarcLcensiSy 
which,  according  to  Nuttall,  hardly  ever  comes  here 
except  in  autunm,  arrives,  as  Dr.  Brewer  assures  me, 
in  the  spring,  and  rears  its  young  in  our  State.  Its 
nest  and  eggs  have  been  found  in  Roxbury. 

The  Golden-crowned  Thrush,  Turdus  auroca- 
pillusj  is  a  very  timid  and  retiring  bird,  which  re- 
mains with  us  from  May  till  September.  It  is  not 
distinguished  by  any  power  of  song,  though  it  has  a 
succession  of  simple  notes  which  sound  pleasantly, 
in  its  quiet  and  solitary  home.  It  sits  and  runs  on 
the  ground  like  the  lark,  and  the  moment  it  is  dis- 
covered, escapes  from  observation  in  the  deepest 
shade  of  the  woods. 

This  bird  is  better  known  by  its  curious  nest  than 
by  its  aspect  or  its  song.  It  is  built  on  the  ground, 
among  dry  leaves  or  decayed  moss.    It  is  neatly  con- 
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stnicted  with  grass,  inside  and  out,  and  is  isrched 
over  with  a  large  patch  of  the  same  material,  over- 
spread with  twigs  and  leaves,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
rest  of  the  ground.  An  entrance  is  left  at  the  side, 
which  is  generally  toward  the  sun.  The  eggs,  from 
four  to  six  in  niunber,  are  white,  spotted  with  brown 
toward  the  larger  end.  If  the  female  be  discovered 
on  her  nest,  she  creeps  swiftly  and  silently  away. 
If  she  sees  the  intruder  looking  for  the  nest,  she 
flutters,  pretends  lameness,  and  generally  succeeds  in 
drawing  off  his  attention ;  but  she  suffers  much  from 
snakes  and  other  animals,  which  are  not  easily 
deceived,  and  cannot  be  resisted.  These  birds  live 
on  insects,  particularly  such  as  they  find  upon  the 
ground. 

The  Yellow-crowneb  Warbleb,  Sylvia  cortma^ 
ta,  sometimes  called  the  myrtle  bird,  is  quite  com- 
mon here  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  May,  and  after 
an  absence  of  more  than  three  months,  it  reappears 
on  its  way  to  its  winter  home.  While  here,  they 
are  very  social  among  themselves,  and  come  fear- 
lessly about  our  houses,  entirely  unsuspicious  of 
danger,  collecting  the  insects  on  which  they  feed. 
They^  breed  in  the  northern  regions.  In  autumn, 
they  retnm  with  a  less  brilliant  dress  than  in  spring, 
which  may  be  either  a  decided  change  in  plumage, 
or  possibly  only  the  result  of  wear  and  travel.  Their 
song,  as  well  as  some  of  their  habits,  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  summer  yellow-bird. 
Audubon  found  the  young  in  Labrador ;  but  the  only 
nest  he  has  ever  seen,  was  presented  to  him  in  Nova 
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Scotia.  It  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  bird  just 
mentioned,  lined  with  thistle-down,  hair,  and  feath- 
ers, and  containing  four  rose-colored  eggs,  dotted 
with  reddish  brown,  around,  but  not  upon,  the  larger 
end. 

The  Yellow  Redpole  Warbler,  Sylvia  pete- 
chia, comes  to  us,  like  the  former,  after  passing  the 
winter  in  the  southern  states.  Here  it  is  a  rare  spe- 
cies. Audubon  found  the  birds  abundant  at  Labra- 
dor, but  sought  for  their  nests  in  vain. 

The  Summer  Yellow-bird,  Sylvia  aestiva,  is  a 
beautiful  summer  resident,  and  a  favorite  in  all  parts 
of  New  England.  Its  delicious  warble,  though  it 
has  no  great  variety,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  sounds 
heard  at  the  window  on  a  summer  day.  They  prob- 
ably spend  the  winter  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Union. 
Early  in  May  they  return,  and  are  seen  in  all  direc- 
tions, darting  through  the  foliage  in  search  of  insects, 
their  golden  yellow  dress  richly  contrasted  with  the 
fresh  and  tender  green.  The  male  comes  a  little 
earlier  than  the  female,  as  if  to  explore  the  way. 
They  soon  begin  to  construct  their  nest,  which  is 
generally  near  our  dwellings,  and  sometimes  witliin 
reach.  They  make  use  of  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton, 
soft  greiss,  and  hair ;  but  they  are  not  particular  in 
their  choice  of  materials.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five, 
of  a  dull  white,  speckled  with  brown  toward  the 
larger  end.  This  bird  is  very  much  annoyed  by  the 
cow-bird.  Sometimes,  when  it  finds  the  strange  egg, 
it  buries  it  by  making  a  new  lining  to  its  nest ;  but 
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if  this  be  impracticable,  it  feeds  and  protects  the 
foundhng  with  as  much  kindness  as  its  own  young. 
In  its  migrations,  this  Uttle  bird  travels  by  night. 

The  Spotted  Warbler,  Sylvia  nuzculosa,  is  a 
beautiful  bird,  which  passes  through  the  State  in 
May,  on  its  way  to  the  north,  where  it  rears  its  young. 
Here  they  are  always  rare ;  but  in  Maine  they  are 
sometimes  exceedingly  common,  being  detained 
there,  waiting  till  the  season  is  sufficiently  advanced 
to  permit  them  to  go  farther.  This  bird  excels  in 
song  as  well  as  in  beauty  of  plumage  ;  its  motions  are 
graceful,  and,  when  on  the  ground,  it  holds  its  wings 
drooping,  as  if  to  display  their  markings  to  advan- 
tage. They  pass  but  a  few  days  with  us,  and,  on 
their  return,  do  not  visit  us ;  they  probably,  in  return- 
ing, avoid  the  coast,  and  make  their  way  along  the 
course  of  the  great  western  rivers. 

The  Black-throated  Green  Warbler,  Sylvia 
virens,  is  not  common  in  Massachusetts.  It  comes 
from  the  south  in  May,  and  may  be  seen  searching 
the  blossoms  of  the  apple  tree  for  food,  so  intent  upon 
its  employment  as  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  presence 
of  any  observer.  Sometimes  the  chipping-sparrow, 
dehghted  to  find  a  bird  weaker  than  itself,  puts  on 
airs  of  state,  and  orders  the  little  warbler  away  from 
the  tree.  A  few  spend  the  summer  in  the  northern 
states.  Their  nests  are  not  eeisily  discovered,  but 
Nuttall  met  with  one  in  a  juniper,  on  the  Blue  Hills 
in  Milton.  It  was  made  with  strips  of  bark,  horse- 
hair, and  feathers,  and  contained  four  eggs,  inclining 
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with  a  very  pale  tinge  of  green,  and  thickly  sprinkled 
with  pale  brown.  In  summer,  their  food  consists 
of  insects,  and  their  eggs  and  larvae ;  in  autunm, 
when  the  young  accompany  their  parents,  they  come 
into  gardens  and  groves.  One  which  Nuttall  domes- 
ticated, fed  on  flies  and  worms  that  were  offered 
him,  without  the  least  timidity ;  and  was  so  tame 
and  familiar  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  trodden  un- 
der feet. 

The  Autumnal  Warbler,  Sylvia  auiumnalis,  is 
not  at  present  known  to  rear  its  young  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  it  cannot  go  far  for  that  purpose,  since  it 
is  found  in  our  forests,  attended  with  its  family,  as 
early  as  the  month  of  July.  Early  in  the  season, 
they  are  seen  darting  through  the  woods  in  search 
of  flies.  One  which  Nuttall  obtained,  by  its  flying 
in  at  an  open  window,  soon  pursued  the  house-flies, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  became  so  sociable 
that  it  would  eat  from  his  hand.  In  the  autumn,  it 
may  be  seen  turning  over  the  fallen  leaves,  or  search- 
ing the  chinks  of  fences  and  the  rough  bark  of  trees. 
Its  nest  has  been  found  in  Pennsylvania,  and  also 
near  Lake  Champlain. 

The  Hemlock  "Warbler,  Sylvia  parus,  differs  so 
little  from  the  pine,  that  Nuttall  is  inclined  to  regard 
them  as  the  same  species ;  but  Audubon,  who  pro- 
cured many  specimens,  together  with  a  nest  and 
young,  pronounces  them  distinct,  and  it  is  on  his 
high  authority  that  this  is  set  down  among  the  birds 
of  our  State. 
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The  Prairie  Warbler,  Sylvia  discolor^  is  a  small 
and  quiet,  but  fearless  bird,  which  comes  to  us  about 
the  middle  of  May.  Nuttall  found  one  of  their  nests 
It  Mount  Auburn,  in  a  low  barberry  bush,  formed 
nery  much  like  the  nest  of  the  yellow-bird.  The 
[MTOprietor  eyed  him  with  much  curiosity,  but  with- 
lut  any  appearance  of  fear,  and  when  he  approached 
the  nest,  the  female  kept  her  station.  There  is  con- 
dderabie  difference  in  the  accounts  given  by  him 
ind  Audubon,  of  the  nest  and  the  song  of  this  bird. 
rhe  latter  describes  the  nest  as  covered  with  li- 
:heiis,  like  that  of  the  humming-bird.  The  one 
fonnd  at  Mount  Auburn  did  not  answer  at  all  to  his 
ieacription. 

The  Parti-colored  Warbler,  Sylvia  Americana, 
\s  not  common,  but  several  specimens  have  1)een  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Samuel  Cabot,  Jr.,  and  as  its  song  has 
been  heard  here  as  late  as  the  close  of  May,  there 
leems  reason  to  believe  that  it  sometimes  breeds  in 
the  State.  It  comes  in  May  and  returns  in  October, 
ya  its  way  to  its  winter  home  in  the  West  Indies. 
Pew  of  the  warblers  are  more  beautiful  than  this. 

The  Black-throated  blue  Warbler,  Sylvia 
Canadensis^  is  a  wayfaring  and  unfrequent  visiter, 
which  appears  in  April,  on  its  way  to  the  north, 
uid  returns  late  in  the  fall.  It  is  not  known  where 
it  rears  its  young.  Its  winter  quarters  are  in  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  The  Pine  Swamp  Warbler, 
Sylvia  sphagnosa,  is  now  believed  to  be  the  young 
of  this  species. 
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The  Maryland  Yellow-throat,  Sylvia  trichas, 
is  one  of  our  most  common  birds,  found  among  the 
alders  of  almost  every  brook,  from  the  beginning  of 
May  till  the  leaves  fall.  It  is  quiet,  humble,  and 
never  ambitious  to  be  seen ;  still  it  shows  no  distrust 
nor  fear  of  those  who  visit  its  retreats  in  shady  hol- 
lows, except  when  they  go  so  near  the  nest  as  to 
create  apprehensions  for  its  young.  Its  song  is 
simple,  pleasant,  and  suited  to  the  places  where  it 
resides. 

These  birds  conunence  building  their  nest  in  May. 
It  is  in  thickets,  on  or  near  the  ground,  among  dry 
leaves,  brush  or  withered  grass,  which  may  protect 
it  from  observation.  It  is  made  of  dry  sedge  grass 
and  leaves,  with  a  lining  of  fine  bent  grass.  The 
eggs  are  about  five,  of  a  soft  white,  with  specks, 
blotches,  and  sometimes  lines  of  brown,  chiefly 
toward  the  larger  end.  At  the  close  of  July  the  male 
ceases  to  sing,  and  the  old  and  young  rove  about  in 
parties  till  the  season  warns  them  to  depart. 

The  Mourning  Warbler,  Sylvia  Philadelphia^ 
is  a  rare  species,  but  Dr.  Brewer  assures  me  that  he 
has  seen  it  here  in  summer.  Very  little  is  known 
of  its  habits,  and  I  believe,  nothing  whatever  of  its 
nest.  Sylvia  agilis  is  now  believed  to  be  the  young 
of  this  bird.  Prince  Bonaparte  believed  that  the 
mourning  warbler  would  turn  out  to  be  an  accidental 
variety  of  the  species  just  described.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  be  quite  different  in  its  song. 

The  Willow  Wren,  Sylvia  trochilns,  is  the  same 
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which,  in  England,  is  called  the  hay-bird.  Nuttall 
says  that  it  visits  us  in  October,  when  it  feeds  on 
flies  and  other  insects,  and  often  is  seen  rising  with 
a  low  and  pleasant  song  from  the  tops  of  trees.  It 
is  named  from  its  attachment  to  the  willow. 

The  Worm-eating  Wabbler,  Sylvia  vermivora^ 
arriT^  from  the  south  late  in  the  spring,  and  retreats 
early,  before  the  northern  storms.  It  was  not  known 
to  breed  in  this  State  till  a  nest  was  discovered  in 
Cambridge  by  Mr.  Rotch,  who  gave  a  specimen  of 
the  eggs  to  Dr.  Brewer.  That  gentleman,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  hereafter  find  time  to  supply  the  de- 
fect of  information  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  to 
which  very  little  attention  has  been  paid. 

The  Golden-winged  Warbler,  Sylvia  chrysop- 
tera,  which  Nuttall  thought  was  never  seen  in  this 
State,  is  ascertained  to  be  one  of  our  visiters  by  Mr. 
James  Eliot  Cabot,  who  shot  one  of  them  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  Nashville  Warbler,  Sylvia  rubricapilla^  is 
placed  among  our  birds  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cabot,  Jr., 
who  obtained  a  specimen  in  Brookline.  Audubon 
states  that  three  or  four,  found  in  Louisiana  and  Ken- 
tucky, are  all  that  he  ever  saw. 

Swainson's  Warbler,  Sylvia  Swainsanii,  has 
been  found  by  Mr.  Cabot,  within  the  limits  of  our 
State. 

The  Orange-colored  Warbler,  Sylvia  celata, 
probably  passes  through  the  State  on  its  way  to  the 
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eastern  parts  of  Maine  and  the  British  Provinces, 
where  it  builds  and  rears  its  young  ;  but  it  is  not 
ascertained  that  any  one  has  yet  been  discovered  here. 

Roscoe's  Yellow-throat,  Sylvia  Roscoe,  so  much 
resembles  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat,  that  Audu- 
bon, the  discoverer,  at  first  thought  it  only  an  acci- 
dental variety  of  that  species.  Nuttall  says  that  it 
is  seen  in  Massachusetts  at  the  close  of  summer,  and 
his  impression  is  that  it  breeds  here. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  warblers,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  how  much  we  are  under  obligation 
to  them  ;  not  as  a  plea  in  their  behalf,  since  their 
diminutive  size  protects  them.  They  are  too  small 
to  be  valued  for  food,  or  to  afford  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  excitement  to  the  sportsman.  We  are  told 
by  travellers,  that  the  scenery  of  Spain  seems  life- 
less and  heavy,  from  the  want  of  singing  birds; 
ours,  on  the  contrary,  is  animated  with  the  voices 
and  lighted  up  with  the  plumage  of  these  little 
birds,  most  of  which  are  as  beautiful  in  colors  as  they 
are  sweet  in  their  song.  Prom  a  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  Audubon,  one  can  easily  estimate  the  im- 
portance of  their  services.  He  says  that  he  found 
more  than  fifty  insects  in  the  crops  of  only  two  of 
them.  Millions  remain  in  the  United  States  through- 
out the  summer,  and  those  which  pass  through  the 
country,  arrive  precisely  at  the  season  when  insects 
are  springing  into  life  and  action  ;  so  that  the  visit  of 
two  or  three  weeks,  which  they  make  with  us  at 
that  time,  is  as  valuable  to  us  as  ten  times  the  same 
amount  of  labor  at  any  other  part  of  the  year. 
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The  RuBT-cRowNED  Wken,  Reguhis  calendultts, 
is  a  beautiful  little  bird,  often  seen  here  late  in  the 
autumn,  on  its  return  from  the  northern  regions. 
How  far  they  go,  and  what  are  their  habits  at  that 
season,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  inform  us.  Au- 
dubon had  no  doubt  of  its  breeding  in  Labrador,  but 
he  did  not  succeed  in  finding  its  nest,  neither  has 
it  been  found  by  any  of  the  arctic  expeditions. 
Wilson  met  with  them  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
summer,  but  they  are  not  seen  in  Massachusetts  till 
the  autumn,  when  they  associate  with  the  titmouse, 
and  move  round  in  busy  silence,  wholly  intent  on 
the  work  of  gathering  food.  At  the  north,  their 
BQQg  is  equal  to  that  of  the  canary,  in  richness, 
variety  and  power.  They  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  State. 

The  Fiery-crowned  Wren,  Regulus  tricolor,  has 
been  obtained  by  Dr.  Brewer,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  It  rears  its  young  in  Labrador,  and  is  seen 
here  on  its  return  in  October,  when  it  collects  its 
foody  consisting  of  the  larvae  and  eggs  of  insects, 
without  regarding  the  presence  of  any  observer.  It 
is  said,  that  on  striking  the  branch  on  which  they 
ire  perched,  these  httle  birds  will  fall  dead,  as  the 
Canada  jays  are  often  killed  by  their  enemies,  the 
tranters. 

The  House- Wren,  Troglodytes  aedon,  is  a  sum- 
oaer  resident  in  the  State.  It  is  a  spirited,  restless, 
wayward  Uttle  bird,  which  treats  the  human  race 
with  great  familiarity.     It   seems  to    expect   that 
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lodgings  shall  be  provided  for  it;  but  if  this  is 
not  done,  it  will  build  under  the  eaves  of  houses  or 
in  barns.  Nothing  in  the  vicinity  of  human  dwell- 
ings troubles  it  but  the  appearance  of  a  cat,  which 
throws  it  into  a  vociferous  passion,  which  does  not 
subside  till  the  hated  enemy  retires.  It  remains 
with  us  from  April  to  September,  and  adds  much 
to  tlie  attractions  of  summer  by  its  animated  and 
often  brilliant  song,  which,  like  that  of  the  vireos,  is 
heard  in  the  heat  of  day,  when  other  birds  are  at 
rest.  It  has  many  quarrels  with  other  birds,  and, 
small  as  it  is,  maintains  its  rights,  and  perhaps 
something  more.  In  the  war  of  words  it  has  no 
equal ;  and  some  other  birds  seem  as  if  they  gave 
up  to  it,  not  from  fear  or  conscience,  but  merely  to 
esca[X5  its  j>erj>etual  and  abusive  din. 

The  nest  of  the  house-wren  is  formed  with  an 
outwork  of  twigs  interlaced  with  care  and  skill.  Be- 
hind this  barricade  is  the  true  nest,  made  with  grass 
and  lined  with  feathers.  The  eggs,  from  six  to  nine, 
are  of  llesh  color,  inclining  to  red.  The  young,  soon 
alter  they  are  tledged,  seem  to  have  all  the  playful 
activity  of  the  older  birds.  It  is  rather  singular, 
that  these  birds  should  bear  the  name  of  Troglodytes^ 
signitying  dwellers  in  caves,  when  they  are  so  re- 
markable for  conslructiveness,  thai  the  male  often 
amuses  himself,  wliile  the  female  is  sitting,  with 
building  another  nest,  wliich  he  has  no  thought  of 
ever  usins?. 

The  Frksh- WATER  Mjlrsh  Wrex,  Troglodytes 
bmvirostris.  is  a  simuuer  visiter,  not  uiicommon.  but 
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not  known  as  a  distinct  species,  till  it  was  described 
by  the  unwearied  Nuttall.  It  should  have  borne  his 
name ;  but  that  will  be  so  identified  with  the  science 
as  to  need  no  such  commemoration.  It  is  known  to 
boys  by  its  song,  chip-a-day-day,  which  is  so  often 
heard  in  the  meadows.  He  describes  its  nest  as 
made  of  sedge,  bent  from  the  top  of  a  grassy  tuft, 
and  forming  a  spherical  arbor,  with  an  entrance  on 
the  side.  He  remarks,  that  in  a  nest  containing 
seyen  eggs,  three  of  them  were  larger  than  the  rest, 
and  were  fresh,  while  the  other  four  were  far  ad- 
vanced toward  hatching.  From  this  he  inferred  that 
two  different  birds  had  laid  in  the  same  nest.  There 
seems  no  great  need  of  crowding  thus,  since  the 
male  employs  himself  in  building  nests,  a  great  part 
of  which  are  neither  wanted  nor  used.  This  species, 
which  has  been  confounded  with  the  following,  re- 
mains with  us  from  May  till  September. 

The  Salt-water  Marsh  Wren,  Troglodytes 
paiustris,  is  found  on  marshes  and  the  borders  of 
livers  near  the  sea,  but  is  not  so  common  as  the  pre- 
ceding. This  bird  is  quick  and  active  in  its  motions, 
and  in  its  song  resembles  the  last  described.  The 
nest  is  formed  of  wet  rushes  twisted  into  each  other, 
and  filled  in  with  mud,  in  the  shape  of  a  cocoa-nut, 
with  an  opening  in  the  side.  The  eggs  are  from  six 
to  eight,  of  a  color  approaching  to  mahogany.  Nut- 
tall  thought  that  this  bird  hardly  ever  came  nearer 
than  New  York  ;  but  Dr.  Storer  has  found  its  nest 
and  eggs  at  Barnstable,  in  our  State. 

VOL.  in. — ^NO.  i-ii.  19 
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The  Winter  Wren,  Troglodytes  hiemaliSj  is  in- 
serted in  the  list  of  our  birds,  on  the  authority  of 
Audubon.  It  abounds  in  Maine,  in  summer,  but  in 
this  State  it  must  be  always  rare. 

The  Wood  Wren,  Troglodytes  Americana^  is  a 
new  species,  discovered  by  the  same  distinguished 
ornithologist,  who  says  that  it  is  found  in  Massachu- 
setts, though  he  cannot  speak  with  certainty  of  its 
summer  haunts,  nor  of  the  extent  of  its  migrations. 

The  Blue  Bird,  Sialia  Wilsonii,  is  a  delightful 
messenger  of  spring,  whose  early  appearance  msikes 
us  ask,  *'  Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path  ?"  since 
he  comes  before  the  fetters  of  Orion  are  unbound,  or 
the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades  have  beeun  to  fall. 
He  is  siiid  to  resemble  the  English  redbreast  so  much 
ill*  form  and  habits,  as  well  as  the  tinge  on  his  breast, 
that  he  was  called  the  blue-robin,  by  the  first  set- 
tlors of  this  country.  The  first  indication  of  spring 
brings  the  blue-bird,  and  his  sweet,  but  rather  timid 
and  triMuulous  note  sooms  expressive  of  uncertainty, 
whether  the  soasini  will  j^ermit  him  to  remain.  He 
is  ot'ten  driven  back  by  a  relapse,  as  happened  in 
Januarv  of  the  hist  year,  when  he  came  on  one  or 
two  fine  mornings,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  retreat. 
Every  Kxly  loves  tlie  blue-bird,  and  some  make  it  a 
pntctico  to  oncourago  him  by  jvoviding  lodgings  for 
him,  which  ho  ro,*idily  occupies,  and  where  he  man- 
itoj^is  a  freoilom  Irmu  uneasiness,  which  he  cannot 
tool  whoro  his  nost  is  more  exjx^sed.  It  certainly 
is  wi;sae  tv>  e-ncoiuui:^  him :  for  almost  all  his  time 
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is  spent  in  catching  beetles,  grasshoppers,  spiders, 
and  grubs,  for  which  we  have  seen  him  descending 
in  fields,  and  open  grounds.  The  wire-worm  is  an- 
other of  their  luxuries,  which  are  all  of  a  kind  that 
man  can  easily  spare.  When  they  eat  berries,  it  is 
not  those  of  the  garden,  but  the  sumach  and  wild 
cherry. 

Unless  the  hospitality  of  man  provides  the  blue- 
bird with  lodgings,  he  resorts  to  hollow  trees,  where 
he  shelters  himself  from  the  elements,  and  there,  or 
in  a  house  made  for  the  purpose,  the  pair  construct 
their  nest ;  it  is  a  short  and  easy  process,  for  nothing 
is  required  but  a  lining  of  hay  and  feathers.  The 
eggs  are  from  four  to  six,  of  a  pale  blue.  Two 
broods,  and  sometimes  more,  are  raised  in  the  season, 
and,  while  the  female  sits  on  the  second  set  of  eggs, 
the  male  takes  charge  of  the  young.  In  defence  of 
his  family  he  is  very  courageous ;  he  has  been  known 
to  attack  a  hen  with  chickens,  who  came  too  near 
his  abode,  and  put  her  to  a  hasty  flight. 

During  winter,  the  blue-birds  abound  in  the  south- 
ern states,  and  particularly  in  the  Floridas,  which, 
however,  they  leave  as  early  as  possible.     But  they 
do  not  go  very  far  to  the  north.     In  Maine  they  are 
not  common,  and  in  Labrador  not  one  was  seen  by 
Audubon's  party.     Towards  autumn,  their  song  is 
no  longer  heard,  except  one  complaining   note,  in 
which  they  seem  to  lament  the  necessity  of  leaving 
their  home.     To  the  last  moment  they  ling«jr,  and 
it  is  not  till  the  trumpet  of  the  storm  indicatcn  Ihat 
the  hosts  of  winter  are  ujwn  them,  that   th'^y    wiil 
consent  to  bid  us  farewell. 
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The  Brown  Lark,  Anthus  spinoletta,  is  one  of 
those  birds  which  arrive  from  the  north,  without 
much  to  indicate  whence  they  came  or  whither  they 
are  going.  They  are  common  in  fields  in  the  coun- 
try, and  are  said  to  be  equally  so  along  the  borders 
of  rivers  and  the  Atlantic  shores.  They  fly  in  loose 
scattered  flocks,  giving  out  a  feeble  note,  nm  rapidly 
on  the  ground,  and  when  they  take  wing,  generally 
move  high  and  far  before  they  alight.  Some  of 
them  spend  the  winter  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they 
abound  at  that  season  in  the  southern  states.  Those 
which  pass  through  our  State  in  the  autimin,  are  all 
young ;  nothing  is  known  of  the  old  birds,  though 
Labrador  is  one  of  the  places  where  they  rear  their 
young. 


GRANIVOROUS,  OR  PASSERINE  BIRDS. 

The  Shore  Lark,  Alauda  aipestris,  is  a  pretty 
bird,  which  comes  to  us  from  the  north  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  and,  if  the  season  closes  early,  is 
seen  here  in  October,  on  its  way  to  the  middle  states. 
If  the  season  is  mild,  they  sometimes  remain  here, 
and  those  which  proceed,  seldom  go  farther  south 
than  Maryland.  Wliile  here,  they  fly  high,  in  loose 
scattered  flocks,  and  have  a  single  note,  resembUng 
Uiat  of  the  skv-lark  of  Enaland.  Their  food  seems 
to  consist  of  seeds  and  the  larvae  of  insects,  which 
they  find  on  the  groimd,  or  on  fences  where  they 
$omo times  alight,   tliough  they  never   perch'  on  a 
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tree.  They  pass  the  night  on  the  earth,  in  small 
parties,  near  tufts  of  dry  grass.  When  they  are 
alarmed,  all  take  wing,  and,  after  flying  round  for  a 
short  time,  return  to  the  same  place  again. 

Audubon  describes  the  nest  of  this  bird,  which  he 
found  in  the  moss  at  Labrador,  and  tells  us  that  the 
song  of  the  male  at  that  season  is  very  sweet. 

The  Snow  Bunting,  Embcriza  nivalis.  As  soon 
as  winter  reigns,  "  sole  monarch  of  the  inverted 
year,"  these  birds  come,  riding  on  the  snow-storms, 
and  are  seen  in  parties  sweeping  over  the  desolate 
country.  Sometimes  they  alight  on  trees,  some- 
times on  fences,  and  are  even  familiar  enough  to 
take  their  station  at  times  upon  the  roofs  of  houses. 
Till  they  are  persecuted  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh, 
they  are  disposed  to  be  on  the  best  possible  terms 
with  man  ;  but  as  they  are  considered  the  harbingers 
of  very  severe  weather,  they  meet  but  a  cold  wel- 
come. Their  flight  is  swift,  and  well  sustained; 
they  seem  to  enjoy  the  fierce  and  angry  winds  ;  but 
careless  of  cold  as  they  are,  and  apparently  well 
protected,  they  are  sometimes  so  chilled  as  to  be 
unable  to  escape  from  those  who  pursue  them.  In 
Labrador,  where  they  are  called  White  Birds,  they 
feed  on  seeds  and  insects,  but  while  here,  they  must 
depend  for  their  subsistence  almost  entirely  on  seeds. 
For  this  purpose  they  often  alight  on  trees,  but  are 
seldom  seen  in  the  woods.  Like  the  larks,  they  live 
much  on  the  ground. 

The  sunmier  dress  of  the  snow  bunting  is  pure 
white  and  black  ;    but  they  are  not  seen  with  this 
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plumage  here.  Their  appearance  here  is  various; 
but  generally  they  are  white  and  rusty  brown.  In 
the  summer  they  are  said  to  sing  sweetly,  but  their 
strains  are  wasted  on  the  desert  air.  Some  have 
been  known  to  rear  their  young  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Black-throated  Bunting,  Emberiza  Amer- 
icana^ is  found  in  high  meadows  near  the  salt  water 
marshes,  from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  last  of  Au- 
gust, when  it  returns  to  the  south,  and  spends  the 
winter  in  countries  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
Union.  Early  in  summer,  they  feed  on  caterpillars 
and  insects,  and  are  among  the  destroyers  of  the 
pernicious  canker-worm.  Their  note  is  constantly 
heard  from  every  level  field  of  grass  or  grain  ;  they 
often  perch  on  some  low  tree,  and  there  for  a  long 
time  breathe  out  their  simple  and  unpretending  song. 
At  these  times,  they  may  be  approached  without 
taking  wing ;  they  seem  to  be  friendly  to  man,  to 
other  birds,  and  to  each  other.  In  August  they  be- 
come silent,  and  not  long  after,  leave  us  for  the 
south,  going  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  Union. 

The  Scarlet  Tanager,  Tanagra  rubra,  is  a 
splendid  summer  resident  in  this  State.  He  is  re- 
tired in  his  habits,  but  not  distmstful,  and  as  he 
often  comes  into  enclosures,  he  is  well  known  by  his 
rich  and  elegant  plumage,  and  the  sweet  variety  of 
his  song.  His  common  note  is  a  chip,  chirr ^  repeated 
at  short  intervals,  in  such  a  tone  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for   the   hearer  to   determine  whence  the 
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soimd  proceeds.  At  other  times  he  has  a  song, 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  red- 
eye, excepting  that  it  is  more  continuous  and  un- 
broken. Were  it  not  that  the  eye  is  charmed  by  the 
beauty  of  his  scarlet  and  glossy  black,  as  it  glows 
against  the  foliage  in  the  sun,  his  musical  powers 
would  be  more  highly  estimated.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  set  oflf  against  these  recommendations.  He 
cannot  be  accused  of  any  kind  of  depredation.  His 
food  consists  of  insects,  and  of  these,  he  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  wasp,  one  of  our  greatest  fruit 
destroyers.  Sometimes  he  feeds  on  berries  and 
seeds,  but  they  are  not  taken  from  the  garden. 

These  birds  arrive  toward  the  last  of  May,  and 
immediately  begin  to  build,  generally  on  the  large 
bow  of  an  oak,  but  sometimes  on  an  orchard  tree. 
The  nest  is  loosely  put  together.  The  eggs  are 
three  or  four,  bluish,  spotted  with  purple  and 
brown.  They  are  very  aflfectionate  toward  their 
young.  If  any  one  approaches  the  nest,  the  female 
is  in  great  distress.  As  soon  as  they  require  food, 
the  male  supplies  it,  and  so  anxious  is  he  for  their 
welfare,  that  he  has  been  known  to  follow  one  of 
them  for  half  a  mile,  and  as  he  could  not  release  it, 
to  feed  it  through  the  wires  of  its  cage,  and  roost  in 
the  same  tree  by  night.  At  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, the  male  assumes  the  green  and  yellow  dress 
of  the  female,  and  in  company  with  their  young, 
they  set  oflF  for  their  winter  quarters. 

The  Indigo  Bird,   Tringilla  cyanea,  is  a  spirited 
aad  beautiful  siuumer  resident,  well  known  in  every 
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garden,  where,  from  the  tops  of  trees,  from  roofs, 
and  chimneys  and  lightning  rods,  we  hear  his  sweet 
lisping  song,  which  at  first  is  exceedingly  pleasant, 
but  at  length  wearies  the  ear  by  its  perpetual  repeti- 
tion throughout  the  summer  day.  The  rich  blue 
which  gives  this  bird  its  name,  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  male  ;  the  female  and  the  young  wear  plain 
flaxen  dresses.  The  young  males  of  the  first  year 
have  a  little  blue  in  their  buff-colored  plumage ;  this 
increases  as  the  bird  grows,  and  it  is  not  till  the  third 
year  that  it  acquires  the  azure  with  green  reflections, 
which  makes  the  matiu-e  bird  so  ornamental  to  the 
village  scenery.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  blue  or  green,  so  rapidly  does  it 
change  in  different  lights,  as  it  glances  in  the  sun. 

The  nest  of  the  indigo-bird  is  usually  in  a  low 
bush,  sometimes  in  vines ;  in  the  former  case,  it  is 
suspended  between  two  twigs.  The  outside  is  com- 
posed of  coarse  grass  and  withered  leaves ;  the  lining 
is  of  grass  and  hair.  The  eggs  are  greenish  white 
and  unspotted,  according  to  Nuttall  \  Wilson  says, 
blue,  with  a  purple  blotch  at  the  larger  end  \  Audu- 
bon says,  "  with  a  blotch  or  two  of  purple.''  As  to 
these  singular  discrepancies,  I  have  already  remarked, 
that  tliis  part  of  the  subject  is  greatly  in  want  of  at- 
tention. 

The  White-crowxed  Sp.uirow,  PringiUa  leuco- 
phrys.  is  one  of  the  finest  of  this  family  of  birds.  It 
is  seen  here  but  verv  rarelv.  on  its  wav  to  the  north 
in  the  spring.  Audubon  describes  its  nest,  which 
he  found  in  Labrador,  and  speaks  of  its  notes  as  very 
plaintive  and  sweet. 
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T!Tie  White-throated  Sparrow,  Fringilla  Penn* 
sylvanica,  is  much  more  abundant  than  the  last.  It 
attracts  attention  by  its  size  and  beauty,  and  still 
more  by  its  song,  which,  though  unvaried  in  tone, 
and  slowly  and  solemnly  uttered,  is  nevertheless,  as 
heard  in  May  mornings,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
melodies  of  spring.  It  is  not  known  in  what  manner 
it  performs  its  migrations ;  the  first  news  we  have  of 
its  coming  is  from  its  own  plaintive  note,  heard  from 
the  borders  of  the  fields.  The  sparrows  move  in 
companies,  and  frequent  hedges  and  thickets,  where 
they  run  upon  the  ground  and  scratch  for  seeds. 
On  any  alarm,  they  plunge  into  the  deepest  shade  ; 
but  when  free  from  uneasiness,  they  ascend  to  the 
highest  branches  and  open  their  plaintive  and  em- 
phatic strain.  In  the  warmer  days,  they  resort  more 
to  the  borders  of  woods,  but  the  thicket  is  always 
their  favorite  home.  They  appear  to  have  no  great 
dread  of  the  presence  of  man;  but  the  hawks  are 
very  destructive  to  them,  and  the  sparrows  seem 
aware  of  their  danger,  and  desirous  to  keep  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  their  sight  and  reach.  In  New- 
Hampshire  their  note  is  interpreted  into  a  warning, 
that  the  time  to  sow  wheat  is  come.  Their  stay 
does  not  exceed  two  weeks  ;  and,  when  they  leave 
us,  they  go  to  the  far  north.  Dr.  Richardson  found 
their  nests  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Bear  Lake. 

The  Bat-winged  Finch,  Fringilla  graminea,  is  a 
bird,  plain  in  appearance,  but  pleasant  and  unpre-* 
tending  in  its  song,  which  is  constantly  heard  in 
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fields  and  dry  pastures ;  they  run  on  the  ground,  in 
the  manner  of  larks,  in  search  of  the  seeds  and  in-* 
sects  which  compose  their  food.  To  the  grass-bird, 
as  it  is  called,  we  arc  indebted  for  some  of  the  sweet- 
est music  of  our  spring ;  their  song  begins  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and  continues  after  sunset,  but  they 
are  generally  silent  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  They 
come  early  in  April,  and  the  best  of  their  song  is 
heard  till  the  summer  opens,  when  their  note  be- 
comes more  monotonous  for  the  season.  Some  of 
them  spend  the  winter  in  Pennsylvania,  but  most 
of  them  go  farther  to  the  south  to  escape  the  cold. 

The  nest  is  built  in  the  grass,  partly  sunk  in  the 
ground.  It  is  formed  of  leaves  and  dry  grass,  well 
lined  with  horse-hair.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  num- 
ber, are  flesh-colored  white,  with  spots  of  reddish 
brown.  When  the  female  is  disturbed,  she  pretends 
lameness,  and  practises  various  arts  to  withdraw  at- 
tention from  her  young. 

The  Ambiguous  Sparrow,  Fringilla  ambigua,  of 
which  a  single  specimen  was  obtained  by  Nuttall, 
was,  he  says,  a  young  bird,  and  may  undergo  some 
changes  in  its  markings.  Audubon  suggests  that  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  white-crowned  sparrow  in 
its  winter  plumage.  The  size  is  different ;  but  the 
point  must  be  left  for  future  observations  to  decide. 

The  Song  Sparrow,  Fringilla  melodia,  is  a  well 
known  bird,  very  common  in  all  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  richly  deserves  its  name.  It  comes  in 
company  with  the  blue-bird,  and  though  it  has  no 
pretension  to  the  beauty  of  its  friend,  exceeds  it  in 
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the  sweetness  of  its  song.  This  cheerful  and  pleasant 
note  is  heard,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  human  dwell- 
ings^ from  trees,  stakes,  and  fences,  and  if  it  were 
not  one  of  the  most  familiar  sounds  of  summer, 
would  be  universally  admired.  This  bird  is  common 
in  Louisiana,  in  winter,  and  comes  to  the  north 
before  the  snows  have  left  the  ground.  From  the 
time  of  its  arrival,  we  hear  its  unwearied  note  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  growing  louder  and  more  animated 
as  thd  spring  advances.  It  frequents  fields  and 
meadows,  which  afford  the  insects  which  it  is  active 
in  destroying.  It  also  enjoys  the  vicinity  of  water, 
in  which  it  is  fond  of  bathing.  It  has  been  known 
to  swim  to  some  distance  when  disabled  from  flying. 
The  song-sparrows  build  sometimes  in  a  bush, 
and  sometimes  on  the  ground.  They  have  been 
known  to  resort  to  a  hollow  tree.  The  nest  is  usu- 
ally made  of  dried  grass,  with  a  lining  of  hair. 
The  eggs  are  greenish  white,  speckled  or  spotted 
with  umber,  chiefly  toward  the  larger  end.  Audubon 
inquires,  why  it  is,  that  they  never  use  the  same 
nest  twice,  when  they  raise  two  or  three  broods  in 
a  season,  and  always  keep  it  so  scmpulously  clean  ? 
The  obvious  reply  is,  that  a  bird  so  neat  and  indus- 
trious, is  the  very  one  most  likely  to  take  the  trouble 
of  building  a  new  nest ;  while  a  bird  more  slovenly 
and  indolent,  would  re-occupy  its  old  abode,  from 
the  same  aversion  to  labor  which  induced  it  to  leave 
it  neglected. 

The  Savannah  Sparrow,  Fringilla  Savanna^  is 
rare,  compared  with  the  preceding,  and  is  most  com- 
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mon  near  the  sea.  Its  song  is  animated,  though  far 
inferior  to  that  of  the  song-sparrow.  Though  it  is 
very  hardy,  it  proceeds  to  the  south  in  winter  and 
returns  in  April,  when  it  resorts  to  fields  and  open 
plains.  Audubon  says,  that  it  breeds  in  all  places, 
from  Maryland  to  Labrador.  If  so,  the  nest  probably 
can  be  found  here,  though  it  may  be  easily  mistaken 
for  that  of  the  species  last  described. 

The  Snow-bird,  Fringilla  hiemalisj  commonly 
called  the  blue  snow-bird,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
snow-bunting,  a  bird  much  less  common  than  this, 
comes  to  us  just  in  advance  of  the  wintry  desolation, 
an  infallible  sign  that  the  dreary  season  is  at  hand ; 
dreary  to  us,  it  would  be  proper  to  say ;  for  this 
little  traveller,  though  it  retreats  before  it,  evidently 
has  no  fear  of  its  cold  and  snow.  It  is  almost  always 
seen  here  in  company  with  the  tree-sparrows.  After 
doing  all  they  can  to  pick  up  a  subsistence  from  the 
frozen  ground,  they  come  round  our  houses  to  gather 
crumbs,  or  any  morsels  of  provision  that  may  have 
been  cast  out  from  the  door;  and  if  a  handful  of 
meal  is  thrown  to  them,  they  receive  it  with  great 
delight.  After  remaining  with  us  as  long  as  possible, 
in  the  heart  of  the  winter,  they  are  compelled  to 
remove  ;  but  with  the  first  glimpse  of  spring  they 
reappear,  resorting  to  orchards  or  to  the  edges  of  the 
wood,  and  roosting  in  hay-stacks,  when  the  nights 
are  severely  cold.  They  are  only  summer  residents 
in  the  fur  countries,  and  never  abound  there.  Wil- 
son tells  us  that  they  sometimes  breed  in  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains. 
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The  Teij:«ow-shoi7ldebed  StabbjoWj  Fringilla 
savamuurum^  comes  firom  Mexico  and  the  West- 
India  islands,  where  it  passes  the  winter.  It  pays  us 
a  passing  visit,  when  it  attracts  some  attention  by  its 
song ;  but  it  soon  hurries  on  to  some  other  breeding- 
place.  While  here,  it  prefers  the  neighborhood  of 
the  sea,  where  it  explores  newly  ploughed  fields  in 
search  of  insects  and  seeds.  It  never  retires  to  the 
woods. 

The  Tkxe-Sparrow,  Fringilla  Canadensis,  ar- 
rives from  the  north  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
remains  here  during  most  of  that  season.  It  is  called 
the  snow-bird,  by  many,  and  is  often  seen  in  com- 
pany with  the  blue  snow-bird.  When  the  deep 
snows  cut  oflF  their  resources  for  food,  they  come 
together  into  our  yards  and  under  our  windows,  and 
generally  succeed  in  obtaining  some  small  charity 
fiom  man.  Early  in  spring  they  prepare  for  their 
return,  but  delay  it  on  various  pretexts  ',  till,  a  day 
or  two  before  their  departure,  they  recover  their 
voices,  and  sing  sweetly  from  the  trees  of  the  or- 
chard. Audubon  did  not  find  them  at  Labrador; 
but  he  met  with  their  nests  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
his  impression  is,  that  they  breed  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Maine.  The  tree-sparrows  are  easily  distin- 
guished from  others,  by  the  spot  in  the  centre  of  the 
breast. 

The  Chipping  Sparbow,  Fringilla  sodalis,  is  our 
most  conunon  bird,  and  so  well  known  as  hardly  to 
need  a  description.     It  is  found  alike  in  the  city 
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and  the  village,  in  the  field  and  the  garden,  in  the 
forest  and  at  the  house-door.  After  passing  the  win- 
ter in  the  southern  states,  it  returns  early  in  the 
spring.  It  has  no  pretension  to  song,  though,  when 
it  first  returns,  it  keeps  a  continuous  jingling  sound, 
unlike  the  chipping  note  to  which  it  owes  its  name. 
At  the  close  of  summer,  the  old  and  young  birds 
search  for  seeds  in  the  fields  in  large  flocks,  col- 
lected in  preparation  for  their  flight.  The  first  snow 
fall  is  their  signal  for  disappearing. 

This  little  sparrow,  in  order  to  escape  from  worse 
enemies,  places  its  nest  under  the  care  of  man.  It 
builds  in  the  sides  of  walks,  the  corners  of  piazzas, 
or  some  spot  equally  open  to  observation  ;  and  so 
strong  is  it  confidence,  that,  if  the  nest  is  torn  down, 
it  regards  it  as  an  accident,  and  builds  in  the  same 
place  again.  It  adopts  these  sheltered  situations, 
with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  escape  from  cuckoos, 
which  would  steal  all  its  eggs  if  they  were  exposed 
in  the  woods. 

The  Field  Sparrow,  Fringilla  pusilla^  resem- 
bles the  species  last  described,  but  is  brighter  in 
color  and  has  a  longer  tail.  With  us,  after  the  first 
of  April,  it  is  found  in  open  fields  and  pastures, 
where  it  lives  on  insects  and  seeds.  The  song  is 
peculiar  and  likely  to  attract  attention,  not  so  much 
from  its  sweetness,  as  its  canary-like  trill.  Its  nest 
is  built  on  the  ground,  after  the  fashion  of  most 
other  sparrows,  and  made  of  hay,  with  a  lining  of 
fine  grass  or  horse-hair.  The  eggs  are  so  thickly 
sprinkled  with  rusty  brown  as   to   appear  almost 
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wholly  of  that  color.    It  usually  raises  two  broods  in 
A  season. 

The  Swamp  Sparrow,  Fringilla  palustris,  is 
rather  common,  after  the  middle  of  April,  in  the 
swamps  and  marshes,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
Wilson  speaks  of  it  as  destitute  of  song.  This  is  a 
mistake ;  its  strain,  though  not  equal  to  that  of  some 
others  of  the  tribe,  is  lively  and  pleasant.  It  is 
distinguished  by  its  passion  for  the  vicinity  of  water, 
where  it  continually  forces  through  brush  and  thick- 
ets, till  its  tail  is  worn  almost  away. 

The  nest  of  the  swamp  sparrow  is  made  on  the 
ground  in  swamps,  with  the  coarse  grass  which 
grows  there.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  of  a  dull 
white,  spotted  with  reddish  brown.  The  old  birds 
express  great  anxiety  for  their  young,  but  apparently 
without  much  reason,  for  they  have  a  wonderful 
alacrity  at  hiding  in  the  grassy  places  where  they 
dwell. 

The  Sharp-tailed  Finch,  Fringilla  caiidacutay 
is  added,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Brewer,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Nuttall. 

The  Seaside  Finch,  Fringilla  mariiima,  is  found 
along  the  borders  of  the  ocean,  and  in  the  sea  isl- 
ands; it  visits  the  interior  only  when  driven  by 
easterly  storms.  It  runs  in  search  of  marine  insects 
and  small  shell-fish,  like  a  sandpiper,  on  the  edge  of 
the  strand.  Like  the  swamp  sparrow,  it  has  feet 
and  legs  of  great  strength,  and  suited  to  its  way  of 
life.     These  finches  build  on  those  parts  of  the 
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marshes  which  are  above  the  flow  of  the  tides.  The 
nest  is  of  grass ;  the  eggs  are  dusky  white,  speckled 
with  brown. 

The  American  Goldfinch,  Fringilla  tristis,  well 
known  by  its  beautiful  yellow  plumage  and  jet  black 
wings,  can  hardly  be  said  to  return  in  the  spring, 
since  many  of  them  do  not  leave  us  in  winter,  though, 
as  they  roam  about  in  their  dusky  dresses,  with  their 
complaining  note,  there  is  little  about  them  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  gay  musicians  of  the  spring.  They 
are  often  seen  when  the  ground  is  covered,  gath- 
ering a  living  from  the  tall  stalks  of  weeds  that  rise 
above  the  snow.  For  some  time  they  will  be  miss- 
ing, and  then  they  rove  about  without  any  fixed 
direction,  and  apparently  never  much  troubled  by 
the  want  of  food.  When  the  warm  gales  begin  to 
blow,  the  males  resume  their  colored  dress,  the  fe- 
males among  birds  not  being  permitted  to  share  that 
fatal  gift  of  beauty,  that  might  attract  attention  to 
their  nest.  The  social  habits  of  these  pretty  birds 
give  double  interest  to  their  song,  since  all  join  in 
harmony,  sometimes  plaintive  and  low,  then  gay  and 
loud,  as  they  enjoy  the  sunshine  together.  They 
are  fond  of  bathing  and  pluming  themselves  in  com- 
pany ;  in  fact,  they  always  associate  together  on  the 
most  friendly  terms.  In  our  gardens  they  collect  the 
seeds  of  lettuce,  but  thistle  down  is  their  favorite 
food,  and  they  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  doing 
any  injury  whatever. 

They  make  use  of  thistle  down,  with  other  soft 
and  delicate  substances,  to  build  their  nests.     They 
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are  placed  on  trees  or  tall  bushes,  and  constructed 
externally  of  dry  leaves  and  other  rubbish,  with  a 
lining  of  fine  grass,  hair  or  down.  Audubon  speaks 
of  its  nest  as  coveibd  with  lichens,  glued  on  with 
caliva ;  the  nests  here  have  no  such  disguise.  He 
diBO  speaks  of  the  eggs,  which  are  from  four  to  six 
in  number,  as  white,  tinged  with  bluish,  and  speckled 
with  reddish  brown.     Here,  the  eggs  are  white. 

A  year  or  two  since,  I  saw  one,  in  a  large  flock 
of  goldfinches,  which  was  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  plumage  partly  flaxen  and  partly  white.  At 
a  little  distance  it  appeared  like  a  snow  white  bird. 

The  Pike  Pinch,  Pringilla  pinus,  comes  occa- 
aionaUy  from  the  north  in  winter,  and  sometimes 
proceeds  as  far  as  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Union  ;  but  the  first  approach  of  spring  drives  them 
back  to  their  northern  homo.  In  the  state  of  Maine 
they  abound  in  the  cold  season,  and  are  sometimes, 
though  not  regularly,  seen  here.  Their  flight  resem- 
bles that  of  the  goldfinch,  with  rising  and  falling 
inflections,  and  their  note  is  said  to  be  similar  and 
equally  sweet.  Where  they  rear  their  young  has  not 
3ret  been  discovered. 

The  Lesser  Redpole,  Pringilla  linaria,  is  an 
occasional  visiter  in  winter.  Flocks  have  been  seen 
88  far  south  as  Philadelphia ;  but  they  come  at  un- 
certain, and  generally  distant  intervals,  and  very  lit- 
tle is  known  concerning  either  their  habits  or  their 
aong. 
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teryening  periods  till  midsiunmer ;  as  this  is  thi^ 
time  for  iacubation,  it  must  rear  its  yoimg  in  some 
places  not  distant,  certainly,  if  not  within  our  bounds. 
At  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  our  gardens  ar«i 
frequented  by  the  young  in  great  numbers,  and 
bitter  complaints  are  made,  with  or  without  reason, 
of  their  depredations  on  the  peas.  Near  the  sea- 
shore they  are  much  less  conunon  than  in  the  in-, 
terior ;  in  some  years,  it  is  rare  in  all  parts  of  the 
State. 

This  bird  migrates  to  the  south  early  in  autumn, 
and  on  its  way,  is  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  Union ; 
the  nest  is  found  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  regions  farther  north,  but  in  Labrador,  Audubon 
did  not  find  a  single  bird.  The  note  of  this  grosbeak 
is  striking,  particularly  when  heard,  as  it  often  may 
be,  in  the  silence  of  the  night.  It  may  be  seen  stand- 
ing, with  its  wings  lifted,  as  if  to  display  the  crimson 
lining,  before  it  begins  its  song.  The  young  are 
three  years  in  obtaining  their  plumage.  Till  then, 
they  resemble  the  female,  except  that  the  red  begina 
early  to  show  its  traces  on  the  breast.  The  descripr 
tions  usually  given  of  the  bird,  do  not  agree  witk 
specimens  that  are  often  found,  with  stripes  of  white 
on  the  head  and  over  the  eye.  The  tail,  instead  of 
being  forked,  is  very  slightly  emarginate,  if  at  all. 
The  food  of  this  grosbeak  consists  of  insects,  berries 
and  seeds. 

The  Blue  Grosbeak,  Fringilla  cmruleaj  is  not  at 
present  known  as  one  of  our  birds ;  but  a  gentleman, 
whose  authority  is  unquestionable,  is  confident  that 
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he  has  seen  more  than  one  in  this  State.  It  will, 
without  much  doubt,  bo  numbered  with  our  occa- 
sional visiters,  by  future  observers. 

The  Purple  Finch,  Fringilla  purpurea,  is  not 
an  uncommon  bird  in  this  and  more  northern  regions. 
Some  of  them  pass  the  breeding  sea^n  here ;  the 
greater  number  keep  on  toward  the  British  provinces, 
where  they  spend  the  summer,  and  return  to  the 
south  about  the  time  when  the  leaves  fall.  At  that 
season  their  food  consists  of  insects  and  berries; 
when  these  cannot  be  had,  they  eat  the  seeds  and 
sometimes  the  buds  of  trees. 

The  crimson  linnet,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has 
a  rich  and  varied  warble,  clear  as  the  softest  tones  of 
a  flute.  It  sings  not  easily  and  unconsciously,  like 
the  sweet  vireo,  which  it  resembles,  but  more  with 
the  air  of  a  performer,  and  as  if  it  knew  that  some 
one  was  standing  still  to  listen.  It  runs  through 
various  changes,  with  great  rapidity  and  skill,  and 
seems  to  challenge  all  the  feathered  tribes,  to  rival 
its  admirable  song. 

General  Dearborn  was  the  first  to  discover  the  nest 
of  this  bird  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  built  on  the 
low  branch  of  a  balsam  fir,  with  the  outside  covered 
with  lichens.  Mr.  Cabot  and  Dr.  Brewer  have  also 
found  them ;  but  the  number  of  those  that  remain 
with  us  at  that  season,  must  be  small. 

The  Pine  Grosbeak,  Pyrrhula  enucleator,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  cold  regions,  and  comes  to  us  at  irregu- 
lar intervals,  either  in  winter  or  when  that  season  is 
nigh.     Professor  Emmons  tells  me  that  they  were 
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common  near  Williamstown,  in  the  autumn  of  1836, 
which  was  imusually  gloomy  and  cold.  They  aie 
splendid  birds,  but  so  great  strangers  here,  that  they 
hardly  merit  a  description. 

The  Common  Crossbill,  Loxia  curvirosira,  be- 
longs to  northern  regions,  and  comes  to  us  during  the 
winter,  in  search  of  food.  It  delights  in  the  seeds 
of  evergreens,  and  makes  use  of  its  singular  bill  to 
extract  them,  holding  the  cones  in  its  claw,  like  the 
parrot,  while  it  forces  the  seed  vessels  open.  At  the 
south  it  is  in  the  habit  of  tearing  apples  to  pieces, 
for  the  sake  of  extracting  the  seeds.  Wilson  says, 
that  in  deep  snows,  it  is  familiar  at  the  cabin  of  the 
hunter ;  when  disturbed,  it  flies  only  to  the  roof  and 
soon  descends  to  the  ground,  to  feed  as  before.  When 
better  food  is  wanting,  it  sometimes  relieves  the  sen- 
sation of  hunger  by  swallowing  bits  of  clay.  When 
engaged  in  eating,  it  may  be  seen  standing  on  one 
foot  and  feeding  itself  with  the  other.  It  sometimes 
employs  its  bill  to  aid  itself  in  the  act  of  climbing. 

Audubon  has  not  succeeded  in  finding  the  nest  of 
this  bird,  but  he  has  explained  the  difference  of 
markings  as  connected  with  its  particular  age. 

The  White-winged  Crossbill,  Loxia  leucoptera^ 
visits  us,  like  the  former,  in  the  winter  season.  It 
is  more  common  perhaps  than  the  other,  but  still  is 
rare.  It  comes  in  large  flocks,  and  then  is  not  seen 
for  several  years.  In  form  and  habits  it  resembles 
the  other ;  but  is  a  much  handsomer  bird.  It  is 
known  by  its  colors,  black  and  crimson,  and  by  the 
white  bands  upon  the  wings. 
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ZYGODACTYLI. 

The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  Coccyzus  America- 
nusj  arrives  from  the  south  about  the  first  of  May, 
and  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  bird.  It  is  often 
heard  when  it  cannot  be  seen,  uttering  its  loud, 
coarse  notes,  in  rapid  succession,  from  the  depth  of 
the  woodland  shade.  There  is  a  prevailing  impres- 
sion that  the  cuckoo's  cry  is  the  harbinger  of  rain, 
from  which  it  has  derived  its  popular  name  of  rain- 
crow.  This  bird  flies  in  silence,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  foliage,  as  if  it  were  conscious  of  the  discred- 
itable manner  in  which  its  living  is  obtained,  and 
were  not  desirous  to  call  the  public  attention  to  its 
proceedings ;  for  when  thus  seen,  it  is  passing  from 
the  nest  of  one  small  bird  to  another,  to  suck  the 
new  laid  eggs.  But  this  is  not  all  its  subsistence. 
It  devours  many  insects;  among  others  the  large 
yellow  cockchafler,  and  thus  does  some  good  to  man, 
to  atone  for  its  injuries  to  its  own  race. 

The  cuckoo  seldom  follows  the  example  of  its  for- 
eign namesake,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of 
other  birds.  In  this  coimtry,  that  kind  of  knavery 
is  almost  confined  to  the  cow-bird.  It  builds  for 
itself  a  hasty  and  carelessly  constructed  nest.  The 
eggs,  from  two  to  four  in  number,  are  bluish  green. 
If  they  are  disturbed,  the  female  is  apt  to  desert  the 
nest ;  but  if  the  young  are  hatched,  it  is  so  devoted 
and  affectionate,  that  it  will  almost  be  taken  in  the 
hand|  rather  than  abandon  its  charge.     The  young 
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are  fed  with  the  hairy  caterpillars,  that  are  found  on 
apple  trees ;  but  it  is  well  that  they  are  not  more 
numerous,  since  they  might  greatly  diminish  the 
numbers  of  other  birds,  whose  services  would  be 
more  important  than  theirs. 

The  Black-billed  Cuckoo,  Coccyzus  erythroph- 
thalmuSj  is  often  mistaken  for  the  preceding,  from 
which  it  differs  in  some  of  its  habits,  beside  arriving 
later  in  the  spring.  It  feeds  on  insects  and  birds' 
eggs,  like  the  other,  but  extends  its  bill  of  fare  to 
include  the  small  shell-fish  found  in  fresh  waters 
and  the  small  frogs  from  wet  grounds.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  often  found  near  the  edge  of  water,  or  on 
branches  bending  downward  to  the  stream.  This 
species  is  less  timid  than  the  other;  its  note  is 
equally  unmusical. 

These  birds  build  their  nests  in  the  forest,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  former  species,  being  little  more 
than  a  flooring  of  twigs  and  moss,  with  a  slight  hol- 
low in  the  centre  to  receive  the  eggs.  These  are 
from  three  to  five,  of  the  same  color  with  the 
other,  but  rather  smaller. 

The  Golden-winged  Woodpecker,  Picas  auro' 
tuSf  is  a  very  common  bird  in  our  gardens,  known 
when  flying  at  a  distance,  by  the  white  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  back,  disclosed  by  the  open  wings ;  when 
nearly  examined,  it  is  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its 
markings.  It  is  driven  from  the  northern  states  in 
winter  by  the  excessive  cold,  but  in  April  it  is  with 
us  again,  when  its  voice  resembles  a  laugh,  as  if  it 
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were  rejoicing  to  be  able  to  return.  They  are  cheer- 
ful, animated  birds,  which  do  much  to  give  life  to 
our  scenery  in  spring.  Their  flight  is  strong  and 
veil  sustained  ]  when  passing  from  one  tree  to  an- 
other, they  move  in  a  straight  line,  till  they  come 
near  the  spot  where  they  mean  to  alight,  when  they 
raise  themselves  a  few  feet  and  cling  to  the  bark  of 
the  tree  by  their  claws  and  their  tail,  with  a  nod  of 
the  head  and  a  note,  from  which  they  are  generally 
called  the  *  Flicker.'  They  hop  on  the  ground  with 
ease,  in  search  of  food,  which  consists  of  insects 
and  various  kinds  of  fruit.  In  winter,  they  occasion- 
ally supply  themselves  from  the  farmer's  corn.  They 
are  a  good  deal  persecuted  by  black  snakes,  which 
steal  their  eggs  and  young ;  and  also  by  hawks, 
from  which  they  escape  by  darting  into  a  hole  in 
a  tree,  if  any  one  is  at  hand,  and  if  not,  by  alighting 
on  a  trunk,  and  moving  round  it  faster  than  the  ene- 
my can  follow. 

These  birds  are  sometimes  shot,  but  their  practice 
of  eating  ants  and  their  larvae  gives  a  taste  to  their 
flesh.  Sometimes  they  are  persecuted  as  fruit  steal- 
ers, but  most  unwisely,  for  all  the  woodpeckers  are 
very  efficient  aids  to  the  horticulturist.  When  they 
alight  on  a  tree,  they  listen  attentively,  and  the 
slightest  movement  of  an  insect  imder  the  bark  does 
not  escape  them.  They  enlarge  the  hole  by  repeated 
blows  of  their  powerful  bill ;  then  striking  in  their 
long,  viscid  tongues,  with  their  horny  tip,  they  seize 
the  grub,  and  put  a  period  to  his  mining. 

They  build  in  hollow  places,  found,  or  made  for 
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the  purpose,  in  trees ;  and  such  is  the  strength  of 
their  bill,  that  they  have  been  known  to  make  exca- 
vations a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  into  the  heart  of  the 
hardest  wood.  Their  blows  may  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance,  as  loud  as  those  of  a  hammer.  The  eggs, 
about  six  in  number,  and  pure  white,  are  deposited 
on  bits  of  the  wood.  Soon  after  the  young  are 
hatched,  they  leave  their  den,  and  are  fed  on  the 
branches  of  the  tree  till  they  are  able  to  fly. 

The  PiLEATED  Woodpecker,  Picus  pikatus,  is  a 
large  and  powerful  bird,  not  uncommon  in  the  wood- 
lands of  Massachusetts,  but  seldom  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  towns.  It  does  not  leave  us  in 
winter,  like  the  preceding,  but  remains  throughout 
the  year  in  our  wild  forests  ;  and  almost  every  wood- 
cutter can  describe  the  rapid  and  angry  manner  in 
which  he  strips  the  bark  from  a  hemlock  or  spruce, 
throwing  it  in  long  flakes  around  him.  Should  any 
one  pursue  him,  he  keeps  far  out  of  his  reach,  laugh- 
ing, as  one  would  think  from  his  loud  cackle,  at  his 
enemy's  vain  endeavors.  He  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, relents  from  his  natural  wildness.  If 
wounded,  he  makes  fierce  resistance  to  all  attempts 
to  seize  him ;  and  if  overpowered  and  carried  cap- 
tive, spends  all  his  time  in  trying  to  escape  from  his 
prison.  This  he  can  easily  do,  unless  the  materials 
are  very  hard  and  strong  ;  and  if  he  does  not  succeed, 
he  can  make  an  impression  in  an  hour  on  the  walls 
of  his  house  of  bondage,  which  the  carpenter  cannot 
repair  in  a  day. 

This  bird  excavates  a  gallery  with  its  bill,  for  a 
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nest,  in  which  it  lays  five  or  six  white  eggs.  Some- 
times it  saves  itself  this  labor,  by  making  use  of  a 
hollow  tree.  The  young  remain  for  a  considerable 
time  with  their  parents,  who  feed  them  till  their  bills 
are  grown  hard  enough  to  procure  a  subsistence  for 
themselves.  This  is  not  the  case  at  first  ,•  for  two 
or  three  months,  the  bill  is  so  soft  that  it  can  be  bent 
with  the  fingers,  and  it  takes  twice  that  time  to 
harden  it  for  the  rough  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. In  the  south,  this  bird  is  called  the  Log-cock ; 
and  the  Black  Woodcock,  in  the  middle  states. 

The  Red-headed  Woodpecker,  Picus  erythro- 
cqphalus,  is  a  very  elegant  bird,  and  perhaps  the 
most  conmion  of  this  familiar  race.  When  Wilson 
first  landed  in  this  country,  long  before  he  devoted 
himself  to  ornithology,  as  he  was  walking  from  New- 
castle to  Philadelphia,  he  shot  one  of  these  birds ; 
its  fine  appearance  and  rich  colors  struck  his  imagi- 
nation so  much,  that  it  had  an  influence  in  determin- 
ing his  mind  to  that  pursuit  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards renowned.  After  spending  the  winter  in  the 
south,  this  bird  returns  to  us  in  May,  after  which  it 
is  very  common  in  the  interior,  though  somewhat 
rare  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  It  makes  its 
home  in  the  woods,  but  spends  most  of  its  time  in 
gardens,  particularly  at  the  time  when  the  best  fruits 
are  ripe.  It  helps  itself  with  the  utmost  freedom, 
caring  little  for  the  rights  or  threats  of  the  owner. 
Fruit  like  apples,  too  large  to  be  eaten  on  the  spot, 
it  carries  away,  striking  it  with  a  jerk  of  the  head, 
and  flying  off  with  the  apple  sticking  on  its  bill. 
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There  is  no  secrecy  or  shyness  in  its  depredations ; 
they  are  conducted  with  perfect  good  nature,  and 
with  a  confidence,  fully  expressed  in  its  manner, 
that  the  proprietor  enjoys  the  appropriation  as  much 
as  they  do.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the  account, 
for  they  show  great  skill  and  industry  in  searching 
the  trees  for  grubs,  which  would  be  infinitely  more 
destructive  to  the  tree,  than  the  woodpecker  to  the 
fruit. 

They  make  their  holes  in  decaying  trees,  where 
the  eggs,  white,  with  reddish  spots  at  the  larger  end, 
are  deposited  without  the  ceremony  of  a  lining. 
The  black  snake  is  a  great  destroyer  of  the  eggs  and 
the  young.  They  show  considerable  local  attach- 
ment, and  for  years  in  succession,  they  resort  to  the 
same  tree. 

The  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  Picus  Caroli" 
nus,  is  said  to  be  unknown  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.  In  the  interior  it  is  found,  and  Professor 
Emmons  tells  me  that  he  has  shot  the  bird  in  the 
season  of  incubation;  others  have  taken  them  in 
the  autumn.  They  are  found  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  United  States ;  but  instead  of  frequent- 
ing the  gardens,  they  choose  the  solitude  of  the 
forests,  preferring  the  hardy  independence  of  the 
woodlands,  to  the  dangers  which  threaten  them  in 
the  vicinity  of  man.  They  have  no  objection  to 
the  first  approaches  of  civilization,  and  come  freely 
to  the  girdled  trees  wich  surround  the  log  hut  of 
the  borderer  ;  sometimes  they  pay  a  visit  to  his  corn- 
field, when  animal  food  is  wanting,  and  their  loud. 
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baikmg  cry,  is  one  of  tlie  most  familiar  v^tmds  he 
hears.  They  were  donhtless  common  in  Massa*- 
chnsetts,  some  years  ago ;  but  as  they  gradually 
withdraw  before  the  settlements,  they  will  disappear 
as  the  forests  are  cut  down  ;  a  consummation,  which 
is  quite  as  near  at  hand,  as  the  friend  of  civilization 
could  desire. 

The  Yullow  bellied  Woodpecker,  Picus  ra- 
riusj  is  found  in  summer,  in  most  parts  of  the  State, 
but  is  not  familiarly  known,  because,  like  the  for- 
mer, it  keeps  itself  within  the  shade  of  the  forest, 
seldom  suffering  cither  hunger  or  curiosity  to  bring 
it  near  human  habitations.     Its  notes,  which  are 
loud  and  plaintive,  differ  from  those  of  all  others  of 
its  tribe ;  but  the  bird  is  so  shy  and  suspicious  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeds.    In  its  flight   it   seldom   goes  farther  than 
from  one  tree  to  another,  and  is  hardly  ever  seen 
upon  the  ground.     Its  food  consists  of  grubs  and 
beetles.     In  the  summer,  it  varies  its  fare  with  ber- 
ries and  grapes,  which  it  frequently  hangs,  head 
downwards,  from   the  vine,  to  gather.     When  they 
migrate,   they  proceed  by  day  in  parties  of  half  a 
dozen,  and  at  night  take  shelter  all  together  in  some 
hole  in  a  decaying  tree.     Sometimes  on  these  occa- 
sions, they  have  sharp  conflicts  with  the  Little  Owl, 
in  which  they  generally  prevail  by  perseverance  and 
force  of  numbers. 

This  woodpecker  bores  its  hole  in  a  sound  tree, 
the  male  and  female  laboring  alternately ;  and  such 
is  the  power  of  their  bills,  that  an  excavation  is 
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sometimes  made  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  the  nest.  The  entrance  is  just  large 
enough  to  admit  the  bird,  but  it  grows  larger,  and 
becomes  quite  spacious  at  the  farther  end.  The 
eggs,  from  four  to  six  in  number,  and  white  with  a 
sUght  blush,  are  laid  on  the  fragments  of  wood.  The 
young  remain  in  the  hole  till  they  are  fully  fledged. 

The  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Picas  villostts,  is  a 
pretty  bird,  which  comes  so  familiarly  near  our 
houses,  that  every  one  has  seen  it,  intent  upon  its 
labor,  searching  for  grubs  and  insects,  not  only  in 
trees,  but  in  posts,  rails,  and  all  kinds  of  decaying 
wood.  Its  call  is  a  shrill  whistle,  and  it  makes  a 
complaining  sound  as  it  explores  the  bark  of  the 
trees.  It  is  either  very  tame,  or  so  absorbed  in  its 
employment  as  not  to  regard  the  presence  of  an 
observer.  It  builds  in  the  branch  of  a  tree  ;  some- 
times taking  one  which  is  already  hollow,  sometimes 
scooping  out  an  opening,  which  it  does  by  beating 
off  fragments  with  its  bill,  and  scraping  them  out 
with  its  feet.  The  eggs,  like  those  of  others  of  the 
race,  are  white.  The  female  is  known  by  its  want- 
ing the  red  cockade  on  the  back  of  the  head. 

The  Downy  Woodpecker,  Piciis  pubescens,  a 
small  and  very  common  species,  is  almost  exactly 
like  the  former  in  every  thing  but  size.  It  is  often 
called  the  sap-sucker,  from  its  practice  of  making 
perforations  in  circles  on  the  bark  of  trees.  The 
popular  notion  was,  that  this  is  done  in  order  to 
extract  the  juices  of  the  tree ;    but  it  is  now  well 
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understood  that  the  bird  is  in  search  of  insects,  and 
that,  so  far  from  injuring  the  tree,  its  proceeding  is 
highly  beneficial.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the 
tenacious  industry  with  which  this  little  bird  keeps 
on  in  its  labor,  never  leaving  a  spot  till  it  has  been 
thoroughly  explored.  There  could  not  be  a  more 
signal  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  ignorance 
confounds  friends  and  foes,  than  the  case  of  this 
poor  bird,  which,  notwithstanding  all  its  services,  is 
thus  defamed  and  persecuted.  In  summer  it  is  found 
in  the  garden  and  the  forest ;  in  the  winter,  it  may 
be  seen  from  the  window,  on  the  wood-pile  or  some 
old  fruit  tree,  which  it  relieves  from  many  destroy- 
ers. It  is  perfectly  happy  under  all  circumstances, 
and  seems  to  look  at  mankind,  not  with  disgust  and 
wonder  at  their  folly,  but  with  cheerful  confidence 
that  they  will  do  it  justice  at  last. 

The  nest  is  made  like  that  of  the  preceding  spe- 
cies, either  in  sound  or  hollow  branches.  The  eggs, 
commonly  six  in  number,  are  white.  The  extensile 
part  of  the  tongue  of  this  woodpecker,  as  well  as  of 
the  two  last  described,  is  cylindrical,  while  the  ex- 
tremity is  linear,  flat  above,  convex  below,  with  the 
tip  pointed  and  the  edges  serrated  backward;  so 
that  a  grub,  once  impaled  upon  it,  cannot  easily  be 
withdrawn. 

The  Three-toed  Woodpecker,  Picas  tridacty- 
lus,  is  found  in  Massachusetts,  but  much  more 
abundantly  in  Maine,  and  those  northern  regions  in 
which  it  resides.  Dr.  Brewer  informs  me,  that  a 
woodpecker,  answering  to  the  description  of  this, 
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was  shot  in  Templeton,  and  that  it  breeds  as  near 
the  border  as  Keene  in  New  Hampshire.  It  is  distin* 
guished  by  its  yellow  crown,  and  that  peculiar  for- 
mation of  the  feet  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
In  its  voice  and  habits,  it  most  resembles  the  yellow- 
bellied  ;  its  breeding  habits  are  like  those  of  all  the 
rest ;  its  motions,  like  those  of  the  red-cockaded,  are 
petulant  and  restless,  passing  from  one  tree  to  anoth- 
er, or  to  different  parts  of  the  same  tree,  without 
taking  time  to  examine  any  single  spot.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day,  it  is  silent,  and  goes  to  some  soli- 
tary place  to  rest.  It  is  sometimes  seen  chasing  in- 
sects in  the  air,  but  never  hurts  them  on  the  ground. 
Its  flight  is  swift,  gliding  and  undulatory ;  at  every 
gliding,  it  gives  out  a  loud,  shrill  note.  These  birds 
are  more  common  in  the  northern  states,  in  winter, 
than  at  any  other  time ;  because  they  are  then  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  severity  of  the  cold. 


SLENDER    BILLED    BIRDS. 

The  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  Sitta  Caroli- 
nensis  is  seen  in  autumn  and  winter,  not  because  it 
migrates  to  us  at  that  season,  but  because  the  sup- 
plies of  food  in  the  forest  fail,  and  it  resorts  to  fields, 
gardens,  and  the  neighborhood  of  houses,  in  search 
of  insects,  such  as  ants  and  spiders.  At  a  distance, 
it  is  easily  mistaken  for  the  downy  woodpecker, 
though  more  lively  in  its  motions.    It  moves  side- 
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ways  or  head  downwards,  with  great  rapidity,  stop- 
ping every  now  and  then  to  cast  an  inquiring  look 
at  the  observer.  Its  bill  is  strong  and  sharp,  and 
when  it  would  open  an  acorn  or  chestnut,  it  holds  it 
in  a  crevice,  and  splits  it  with  strokes  of  its  bill. 
Its  tongue  is  capable  of  extension  like  the  wood- 
pecker's, so  that  it  has  great  advantages  for  procur- 
ing a  subsistence  ;  but,  if  it  were  less  favored,  it 
might  contrive  to  live,  since  it  is  sometimes  seen 
hopping  among  the  poultry  on  the  ground. 

These  birds  chisel  out  a  perforation  in  a  decay- 
ing tree,  in  which  to  deposit  the  eggs.  These  are 
five,  dusky  white,  spotted  with  brown  at  the  larger 
end.  The  young  are  fed  and  taught  to  fly  with 
affectionate  care.  They  are  fond  of  roosting  in  their 
own  nest,  and  are  believed  to  return  to  it  year  after 
year.  They  are  easily  known  by  their  cry,  quank, 
two  or  three  times  repeated,  as  they  run  over  a  tree. 

The  Red-bellied  Nuthatch,  Sitta  Canadensis, 
is  more  common  among  us  than  the  other.  It  is 
not  found  farther  south  than  Maryland,  and  becomes 
more  common  as  we  proceed  toward  Maine,  where 
many  of  them  are  hardy  enough  to  encounter  the 
severest  winters.  It  is  a  very  active  and  industrious 
bird,  always  running  over  the  branches  of  trees, 
searching  with  sharp  eyes,  sometimes  rapping  with 
its  bill,  and  occasionally  striking  ofl*  a  bit  of  moss  or 
bark,  to  dislodge  the  grub  below ;  the  only  time  it 
has  for  resting  is  at  night,  when,  like  others  of  the 
tribe,  it  holds  by  its  feet  to  the  bark  and  sleeps, 
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head  downwards.  It  seems  almost  indifferent  to 
the  presence  of  man,  unless  he  comes  near  it  with 
obviously  bad  intentions.  When  it  spends  the  win- 
ter here,  it  often  comes  near  our  dwellings  in  search 
of  food.  Its  flight,  when  seen  here,  seldom  extends 
farther  than  from  one  tree  to  another ;  but  it  must 
have  great  power  to  sustain  itself  on  the  wing,  since 
on  one  of  his  homeward  voyages,  Audubon  saw  one 
come  on  board  his  vessel  at  the  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  shore  ;  it  alighted  on  the 
rigging,  and  began  to  search  for  food,  but  it  had 
fasted  too  long,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  it 
died. 

This  species  is  partial  to  pine  forests,  where  it 
feeds  on  the  seeds  of  the  trees.  Its  nest  is  made  in 
dead  stumps,  not  high  above  the  ground.  We  have 
at  present  no  account  of  its  breeding  within  the 
limits  of  our  State. 

The  Black  and  White  Creeper,  Certhia  varia, 
comes  from  the  south  in  April,  and  is  seen  nmning 
nimbly  round  the  trunks  and  large  branches  of  trees, 
in  search  of  insects,  particularly  ants  and  their  larvsi 
which  are  its  favorite  food.  It  is  an  unsuspicious 
bird,  always  too  much  taken  up  with  its  own  affairs 
to  pay  much  regard  to  an  observer.  It  moves  by 
short  successive  hops,  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  all 
directions  with  equal  facility,  with  the  head  either 
up  or  down.  It  has  but  a  very  short  flight,  from  one 
tree  to  another.  Its  notes  are  a  series  of  tweats, 
rapidly  pronounced,  the  last  greatly  prolonged. 

Audubon  says  that  at  the  south  they  breed  in 
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holes  in  trees,  but  Nuttall  found  a  nest  in  Roxbury, 
on  the  ground,  protected  by  a  shelving  rock,  and 
composed  of  coarse  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  the 
hemlock,  which  overshaded  the  spot.  The  lining 
was  a  thin  layer  of  hair.  It  contained  four  young 
birds,  about  a  week  old,  which  the  parents  fed  in  his 
presence  without  fear.  The  eggs  are  white,  marked 
with  brownish  red  spots  at  the  larger  end. 

The  Brown  Creeper,  Certkia  familiaris,  makes 
its  appearance  at  the  approach  of  winter,  not  coming 
firom  other  regions,  but  only  from  the  forest,  where 
it  passes  the  milder  season.  Its  bill  is  not  powerful, 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  rigid  tail,  on  which  it 
rests  while  examining  the  bark  of  trees.  Insects 
are  its  chief  dependence,  though  it  sometimes  eats 
the  seeds  of  the  pine.  With  us  it  is  not  a  common 
bird;  nor  is  it  known  to  b'reed  in  our  State. 

The  Humming  Bird,  Trochilus  colubris,  is  a  beau- 
tiful little  visiter,  that  generally  makes  its  appearance 
with  the  earliest  blossoms;  and  almost  always  in 
considerable  numbers,  though  sometimes  cold  and 
wet  seasons  destroy  many  of  the  young.     Of  man 
it  is  very  fearless,  being  often  seen  on  flowering  vines 
that   climb   over  windows,   and   sometimes   taking 
courage  to  enter  apartments  in  which  flowers  are  to 
be  found.     Its  bill  is  long,  and  the  tongue  capable 
of  extension.     The  bill  is  inserted  into  the  urns  of 
flowers,  and  then,  darting  out  its  glutinous  tongue, 
it  draws  forth  the  insect  from  its  fragrant  home.    Af- 
ter feeding,  the  bird  settles  on  a  bough  and  dresses 
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its  feathers,  without  caring  who  observes  its  motions. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  honey  of  flowers 
is  its  principal  support ;  it  is  rather  its  luxury  than 
its  means  of  subsistence ;  without  a  supply  of  insects, 
it  will  perish,  as  those  have  found  who  have  en- 
deavored to  keep  it  on  honey  and  sugar.  This  deli- 
cate little  bird  is  easily  reconciled  to  confinement, 
but  it  is  so  very  sensitive  to  cold,  that  a  northern 
winter  will  destroy  it,  however  cai'efuUy  it  is  guarded. 
The  nest  of  the  humming  bird  is  very  ingeniously 
constructed.  It  is  generally  placed  on  the  large  hor- 
izontal branch  of  an  apple  tree,  and  covered  with 
moss  so  as  to  resemble  the  place  where  a  limb  has 
been  taken  off  and  a  circle  of  bark  has  risen  round 
the  spot.  As  the  female  is  green,  birds  of  prey 
might  easily  pass  over  it,  without  discovering  the 
nest  below.  Their  nests  are  sometimes  built  in 
small  trees  and  shrubs.  I  have  seen  one  on  the 
drooping  limb  of  a  peach  tree,  not  more  than  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  this  was  carefully  covered 
with  moss,  though  there  was  none  upon  the  tree.  If 
any  one  goes  up  to  the  nest,  the  parent  flies  up  to 
him  as  an  intimation  that  he  is  doing  wrong,  then 
alights  almost  within  the  reach  of  his  arm,  and 
watches  his  motions  with  composed  attention.  The 
parents  feed  their  young  with  affectionate  care,  till 
they  are  able  to  fly,  and  for  about  a  week  after. 
The  young  do  not  come  to  their  full  plumage  till  the 
following  spring. 
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HALCYONS. 

The  Belted  Kingfisher,  Alcedo  alcyon,  is  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  fresh  waters  over  all  the 
United  States.  He  may  generally  be  seen  sitting  on 
some  post  or  dead  branch,  near  a  solitary  mill-dam, 
quietly  watching  his  prey  in  the  element  below.  If 
fish  do  not  come  near  him,  he  sweeps  along  the 
course  of  the  stream  with  rapid  flight,  and  occasion- 
ally hovers  over  the  water,  as  if  watching  some- 
thing beneath.  Having  made  sure  of  his  aim,  he 
darts  down,  and  seldom  rises  without  his  prey.  If 
scared  from  his  retreat,  he  flies  ofl*  with  a  grating 
sound  of  displeasure,  resembljiig  the  noise  of  a 
watchman's  rattle.  When  the  northern  rivers  are 
frozen,  the  kingfisher  resorts  to  the  sea,  where  it 
may  occasionally  be  seen  fishing  as  in  fresh  water. 
The  nest  of  this  bird,  it  is  well  known,  is  made 
in  an  excavation,  scooped  in  the  side  of  a  bank  over- 
hanging a  stream  or  mill  pond.  It  extends  to  several 
feet  in  length,  with  a  larger  chamber  at  the  end. 
The  eggs,  about  six  in  number,  white,  are  depos- 
ited on  some  twigs,  grass  and  feathers. 


SWALLOW    TRIBE. 

The  Purple  Martin,  Hirundo  purpurea,  is  more 
intimate  with  man  than  any  other  native  bird.  So 
great  a  favorite  is  he,  that  lodgings  are  provided  for 
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him,  by  the  northern  farmer,  by  the  southern  slave, 
and  even  by  the  Indian,  who  puts  up  a  calabash  for 
him  at  his  cabin  door ;  not  wholly  from  benevo- 
lence, but  because  the  martin  pays  rent,  by  keeping 
insects  from  the  deer  skins  and  venison,  exposed  in 
the  air  to  dry. 

The  martin  spends  the  winter  in  the  south,  and 
reappears  in  Louisiana  in  February,  moving  on  de- 
liberately in  immense  flocks,  which  divide  into 
smaller  parties  as  they  proceed.  They  have  a  rapid 
flight,  tliough  not  equal  in  that  respect  to  the  bam 
swallow.  They  can  drink  and  bathe  on  the  wing, 
without  stopping  for  the  purpose,  by  plunging  hastily 
in  the  stream  and  then  shaking  themselves  to  throw 
ofl*  the  \^*ater.  Thev  alieht  on  the  firroond,  and  can 
walk  with  ease,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of 
their  legs,  which  is  unfavorable  to  that  kind  of  pro- 
gression :  but  flying  is  their  favorite  motion :  and 
in  the  air,  they  can  mako  themselves  formidable  by 
the  rapidity  of  their  movements,  to  an  enemy  far 
su|^riv>r  in  siie.  Even  the  eagle,  if  he  comes  in 
sight  of  the  martinis  K>x,  is  compelled  to  retire  in 
dis^T^ci^, 

The  nesi  of  the  mania  is  made,  toward  the  last  of 
April,  v\f  sticks^  willow  twigs,  grasses,  leaves,  rags 
aud  fl^athefs^  The  e^t:s  an?  whice,  60m  tour  to  six 
in  numNn^.  The  male  takes  part  in  the  work  o£  in- 
ouNACioo,  and  is  v^err  atteativt?  to  his  mate.  If  no 
haKutx^Q  fes  ^^>T>il^i  foe  theci.  thsey  will  dislodge 
Ki^VinJb  fcvci  the^  box.  acid  ;irW  deixivinre  them 
cil  thirc  hocae,  will  ;fe^^  iQEStilt  to  bijctnr,  abcBLOg  them 
ott  ev^icj'  \>l^^«salOQ.     U^  oo  ccber  kd^toss  cut  be 
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fotind,  they  will  resort  to  a  woodpecker's  hole.  But 
they  are  not  often  driven  to  such  extremities ;  the 
industrious  class  of  the  community  give  them  shelter 
for  the  sake  of  their  morning  call,  which  is  the 
earliest  that  salutes  the  day.  Their  notes  are  gen- 
erally pleasing,  though  not  in  the  least  musical ; 
and  the  martin,  aware  of  the  estimation  in  which  he 
is  held,  flies  carelessly  through  the  street,  poises 
himself  in  the  air  to  look  into  windows,  hangs  by 
the  eaves  of  houses,  plays  with  the  kite-string  of  the 
children,  or  chases  away  the  cat,  who  seems  to  be 
prowling  in  search  of  his  young.  As  his  food  con- 
sists entirely  of  insects,  his  services  are  very  useful. 
There  is  a  tradition,  that  they  first  came  into  New 
England  shortly  before  the  revolutionary  war,  but 
whether  their  history  resembles  that  of  the  cliff 
swallow,  in  this  respect,  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  de- 
termine. 

The  Babn  Swallow,  Hirundo  Americana,  like 
the  preceding,  is  generally  welcomed  by  the  farmer, 
who  knows  that  these  birds  are  of  inccdculable  ser- 
vice in  protecting  his  cattle  from  the  insects  that 
torment  them  almost  to  madness,  and  therefore  is 
wise  enough  to  allow  them  a  shelter  among  the 
rafters  of  his  bam.  In  April  they  return  from  the 
south,  and  soon  begin  to  build  against  the  timbers, 
with  pellets  of  mud  from  the  borders  of  some  neigh- 
boring stream,  inlaid  with  slender  grasses,  which 
serve  to  bind  it  together.  The  eggs  are  white, 
spotted  with  reddish  brown.  When  the  young  are 
fledged,  the  parents  use  persuasion  to  induce  them 
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to  come  out  from  the  nest,  and  try  their  first  flight 
in  the  bam.  When  they  have  gained  a  little  con- 
fidence, they  go  forth  to  some  wall,  fence  or  tree, 
where  the  parents  can  feed  them  without  trouble. 
They  soon  become  so. expert  in  receiving  food,  that 
the  parent  can  feed  the  young  one,  while  both  are  on 
the  wing.  In  fact,  they  seem  in  their  element  only 
when  flying,  their  movements  being  easy  and  grace- 
ful, apparently  without  efibrt,  and  so  rapid  that  no 
bird  can  equcd  them  in  fleetness.  Before  the  close 
of  summer,  the  bam  swallows  are  seen  in  flocks, 
constantly  increasing  in  number,  and  cdighting  on 
churches,  barns  or  high  trees,  chattering  gaily  to 
each  other,  as  if  some  interesting  plan  were  in  view. 
They  are  talking  over  the  subject  of  their  migra- 
tion ;  and  on  some  fair  morning  they  set  forth,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  streams  or  the  sea  beach,  and 
thus  with  very  little  delay,  proceed  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Union.  The  idea  that  these  birds  avoided  the 
severity  of  winter  by  plunging  into  the  mud,  is  now 
generally  abandoned.  No  doubt  many  are  foimd 
occasionally,  on  draining  mill-ponds,  and  under  dr^ 
cumstances  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain;  but 
no  one  pretends  that  one  swallow  has  been  reani- 
mated after  its  submersion,  nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  structure  of  the  bird  which  authorizes  us  to 
suppose  that  it  can  live  beneath  the  water.  Least 
of  all  should  we  expect  any  such  proceeding  (torn 
a  bird  which  can  fly  more  than  a  mile  a  minute,  and 
in  a  dav  or  two  can  reach  those  regions  where  the 
flowers  do  not  wither  nor  the  leaves  fall.  When 
they  return    in    the  spiiug,    the    bank  swallows, 
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which  pass  the  winter  in  Florida,  come  first ;  the 
white*beUied  follows ;  next,  the  purple  martin ;  then, 
the  bam  swallows ;  and  last,  the  chimney  swallows. 
The  probability  is,  that  those  which  are  latest  in 
returning,  come  from  the  most  distant  winter  quar- 
ters, and  that  the  extent  of  their  migration  may  be 
determined  by  the  date  of  their  usual  reappeaitmce 
in  the  spring. 

The  Cliff  Swallow,  Hirundo  fulva,  was  hardly 
known  to  naturalists  till  within  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  first  account  of  its  habits  was  derived  irom 
Long's  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.     Since 
that  time  the  whole  body  have  commenced  a  great 
system  of  emigration,  moving  graducdiy  on  towards 
the  Atlantic,  till  now  it  is  become  quite  common  in 
many  parts  of  New  England.     A  peculiar  sagacity 
ie  manifested  by  this  and  the  chimney  swallow. 
Its  wild  practice  was  to  build  against  the  sides  of 
clifis;  but  when  it  comes  into  civilized  life,  it  builds 
under  eaves  and  cornices,  where  its  nest  is  partially 
sheltered  from  the  rain.     The  first  emigrants  who 
came,  informed  the  rest  of  their  discovery,  and  in- 
duced the  whole  tribe  to  make  a  radical  change  in 
some  of  the  most  important  habits  of  their  lives. 
The  nest  is  a  large  patch  of  clay  mixed  with  sand, 
haying  an  entrance  near  the  top,  rounded,  projecting, 
and  bent  downward ;   the  whole  resembling  a  coarse 
earthen  retort,  with  the  neck  broken  oflf,  stuck  and 
flattened  against  the  side  of  the  building.    The  nest 
has  a  Uning  of  dry  grass  and  straw,  on  which  are 
generally  four  eggs,  white,  with  dusky  spots.    These 
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birds  defend  their  nest,  when  attacked,  with  great 
spirit  and  resolution.  They  are  not  common  as  yet 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  but  in  the  west  they 
begin  to  abound. 

The  White-bellied  Swallow,  Hirundo  bicohr, 
is  not  so  common  in  the  western  part  of  this  State 
as  either  of  the  two  preceding.  It  differs  from 
them  in  never  using  mud  in  the  construction  of 
its  nest,  which  is  made  of  dry  grass  and  lined  with 
feathers.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a 
pure  white.  Other  swallows  are  harmonious  and 
friendly  to  each  other;  but  these  are  angry  and 
quarrelsome.  In  taking  their  food,  they  make  a 
snapping  noise  with  the  bill.  This  bird  returns  in 
spring  earlier  than  any  of  its  tribe,  except  the  sand 
martin  ;  and  though  not  particularly  friendly  to  its 
own  kindred,  it  is  on  good  terms  with  man,  and 
well  disposed  to  accept  the  lodgings  which  he  pro- 
vides. 

The  Bank  Swallow,  Hirtindo  riparia,  is  found 
wherever  there  is  a  sandy  bank  on  the  side  of  a  pit 
or  river.  There  it  bores  a  hole  with  its  bill,  below 
the  upper  edge  of  the  bank.  Having  opened  it  so 
far  as  to  insert  its  body,  it  scrapes  the  sand  with  the 
feet,  inclining  the  excavation  upward,  in  order  that 
the  waste  earth  may  fall  out  readily  below.  The 
depth  varies,  in  different  situations,  from  two  feet  to 
five ;  the  end  is  enlarged  in  the  form  of  an  oven,  to 
receive  the  nest.  These  birds  are  so  gentle,  indus- 
trious, and  friendly  to  each  other,  that  it  is  quite 
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interestiiig  to  see  them  engaged  in  their  labor.  They 
often,  unfortunately,  are  compelled  to  work  in  vain. 
Idle  boys  destroy  their  tenement,  or  some  improve- 
ment destroys  the  bank  ;  but  they  are  so  hopeful  and 
persevering,  that  they  will  continue  boring  the  earth, 
even  when  the  shovel,  day  after  day,  destroys  the 
results  of  their  exertion. 

The  nest  is  formed  with  bits  of  dry  grass  and 
feathers.  The  eggs  of  the  first  brood  are  from  five 
to  seven,  of  a  pure  white.  The  young,  as  soon  as 
they  are  able,  crawl  to  the  entrance,  where  they 
become  a  prey  to  crows  and  hawks,  which  lie  in 
wait  to  catch  them,  both  at  that  time,  and  after 
they  have  left  the  nest  to  perch  in  trees.  In  winter, 
these  birds  resort  to  East  Florida,  where  they  are 
seen  by  thousands.  Audubon  has  discovered  that 
there  is  another  species,  nearly  resembling  this,  and 
often  confounded  with  it.  He  has  given  it  the  name 
of  rough -winged  swallow,  H.  serripennis.  The  bill 
is  longer,  with  the  point  of  the  upper  mandible  more 
decurved.  The  tail  is  shorter  and  but  slightly 
emarginate.  There  are  no  feathers  on  the  hinder 
part  of  the  tarsus,  as  in  the  common  species,  and  the 
wings  extend  half  an  inch  beyond  the  tail. 

The  Chimnet  Swallow,  Cypselus  pelasgius,  is  a 
singular  bird,  which  formerly,  when  the  country  was 
unsettled,  made  its  nest  and  place  of  resort  in  hollow 
trees ;  but  having  discovered  that  chimneys  have  an 
advantage  over  those  wild  tenements,  and  that  a 
great  proportion  of  them  are  not  in  use  in  the  sum- 
mer, it  has  now  become  familiar  with  man,  and 
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abounds  in  almost  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
country.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  in  May,  they  select 
a  chimney  for  their  encampment,  where  both  sexes 
roost  together  at  night ;  and  if  not  disturbed  in  their 
rendezvous,  they  return  to  it  several  years  in  suc- 
cession. Here  they  may  be  seen  in  the  evening, 
flying  round  in  broad  circles,  till  it  grows  dark ;  at 
length,  as  one  passes  over  it,  he  drops  into  it  as  if 
dead.  One  after  smother,  at  intervals,  follows  bis 
example,  whirring  with  their  wings  as  they  descend, 
and  making  a  sound  like  distant  thunder.  They 
spend  the  night  on  the  sides  of  the  flue,  clinging 
with  their  claws  and  resting  on  their  tails,  all  in 
profound  repose.  At  the  first  glimpse  of  daybreak, 
£dl  are  in  motion,  and  they  pour  out  in  a  rushing 
volume,  as  if  the  chimney  were  bursting  oat  with 
flames ;  for  a  moment  it  trembles  to  its  foundation ; 
but  the  swallows  disperse  to  their  several  cares,  and 
it  is  left  deserted  for  the  day. 

Each  pair  select  a  chimney  in  the  neighborhood, 
taking  one  which  appears  to  be  disused  for  the  sea- 
son. Their  first  process  is  to  collect  twigs,  which 
they  break  off  in  an  ingenious  manner,  gras{Ang 
tliem  with  their  daws,  and  poshing  the  body  sud- 
denly against  tliem,  by  which  the  stick  is  separated 
from  the  branch,  with  the  end  in  the  swallow's  grasp. 
These  they  glue  to  the  side  of  the  flue  with  their 
saliva,  to  form  the  frame  work  of  their  nest,  which 
is  placed  four  or  five  feet  from  the  top.  In  this 
rude  basket-work  their  eees  are  laid,  without  the 
semblance  of  a  lining.  They  are  white,  and  from 
four  to  ^  in  number.     In  wel  weath«  these  nests 
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are  often  dislodged,  and  come  down  with  the  young 
in  them  ;  sometimes  the  young  fall  out  of  the  nest. 
In  either  case,  they  scramble  up  the  chimney  and 
npport  themselves  with  their  claws  and  their  tail, 
ill  they  are  able  to  fly,  in  a  place  near  the  mouth  of 
lie  flue,  where  the  parent  can  conveniently  feed 
fhem.  Before  the  end  of  the  summer  they  all  dis- 
iippear,  leaving  us  earlier  than  other  swallows,  be- 
cause they  have  a  greater  distance  to  go. 

The  Whippoorwill,  caprimulgus  vocifents,  is 
lot  often  seen,  because  compelled,  by  its  delicate 
lense  of  vision,  to  retreat  into  the  forests  to  escape 
he  blaze  of  day ;  but  every  one  knows  its  wild  and 
nelancholy  song,  which,  when  it  first  arrives,  is 
beard  from  the  distant  woods,  but  comes  nearer  as 
the  season  advances,  and  at  last  is  heard  very  near 
the  dwellings  of  men.  The  song  of  birds  is  always 
ffpressive  of  happiness ;  but  the  complaining  notes 
yf  the  whippoorwill  seem  to  indicate  suffering,  and 
sreate  a  sympathy  in  the  hearer,  which  the  case  of 
9ie  bird  does  not  call  for  ;  since,  all  this  while,  it  is 
collecting  moths,  beetles,  ants  and  grasshoppers ;  and, 
instead  of  foreboding  change  and  disaster,  it  is  em- 
ployed advantageously  for  us,  and  no  doubt  to  its 
own  satisfaction,  in  destroying  insects  that  trouble 
the  repose  of  the  cattle.  The  barn-yard  aflbrds  it  a 
foraging  ground,  which  it  often  visits ;  sometimes  it 
takes  its  station  on  the  step  of  the  house  door,  not 
dasing  its  prey  on  the  wing,  like  the  night  hawk, 
tat  waiting  till  insects  pass  by ;  when  they  appear,  it 
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rises  to  snatch  them,  and  then  resumes  its  position, 
and  proceeds  with  its  song. 

The  nest  of  the  whippoorwill,  if  it  can  be  said  to 
have  any,  is  a  mere  hollow  place  in  the  ground,  in 
some  retired  part  of  the  woods.  The  eggs,  bluish 
white,  with  blotches  of  dark  olive,  are  laid  directly 
on  the  ground.  The  young  are  soon  able  to  run 
about,  and  until  they  can  fly,  are  suJficiently  pro- 
tected by  their  resemblance  to  the  ground.  This 
bird  is  very  susceptible  of  cold ;  during  the  severe 
season  of  1832,  many  of  them  were  found  dead  in 
New  England  in  the  month  of  June.  It  would  be 
no  subject  of  regret  if  they  were  more  conmion  in 
Massachusetts,  for  their  note  is  pleasant,  heard  in  the 
silence  of  evening,  and  their  services  in  destroying 
insects  are  not  balanced  by  any  injuries  whatever. 

The  Night  Hawk,  Caprimulgus  Virginianus^ 
notwithstanding  its  popular  name,  is  much  less  prop- 
erly called  a  bird  of  night  than  the  former.  It  flies 
in  the  day,  even  when  the  sun  is  shining,  and  retires 
to  rest  before  it  is  late  in  the  evening,  about  at  the 
time  when  the  whippoorwill  begins  his  song.  Its 
wings  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and 
its  flight  is  firm  and  graceful ;  it  sweeps  in  circles, 
sometimes  rising  high  in  the  air,  then  shooting  sud- 
denly downward,  with  a  sharp  squeak,  which  seems 
to  say  that  it  has  caught  sight  of  its  victim.  In  the 
evening,  it  flies  lower  than  by  day,  often  striking 
ofi"  wildly  from  its  line  of  flight,  doubtless  to  pursue 
some  insect  which  its  sharp  eye  has  discovered.     It 
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can  hardly  walk  on  the  ground,  nor  even  stand  erect 
without  resting  on  its  breast.  When  it  grows  dark, 
it  alights  on  the  earth,  or  on  fences,  where  it  passes 
the  night,  giving  a  squeak  now  and  then,  as  if  it 
were  still  following  its  prey  in  dreams. 

In  May,  the  female  deposits  her  muddy  colored 
and  fireckled  eggs  on  the  naked  ground,  without  any 
sort  of  preparation.  The  young,  like  those  of  the 
preceding  species,  are  sufficiently  guarded,  by  the 
resemblance  of  the  down,  which  covers  them,  to  the 
ground,  in  which  they  nestle.  The  food  of  the 
night  hawk  consists  of  insects,  which  it  secures  and 
swallows  while  flying.  It  is  strange  that  Wilson  was 
obliged  to  take  so  much  pains  to  show  that  this  and 
the  whippoorwill  are  different  birds,  when,  beside 
that  one  flies  by  day  and  the  other  by  night,  the 
whippoorwill  is  so  formed,  that  he  can  walk  firmly 
and  fast,  while  the  night  hawk  can  hardly  support 
itself  on  the  ground,  and,  when  it  perches,  is  obliged 
to  stand  on  the  branch  lengthwise,  in  order  to  lean 
upon  its  breast.  Beside  this,  the  closed  wings  of  the 
former  do  not  extend  so  far  as  the  tail  by  two  inches, 
while  those  of  the  night  hawk  are  longer  than  the 
taiL  In  the  night  hawk  the  tail  is  forked,  whUe 
that  of  the  whippoorwill  is  rounded.  It  shows  that 
Wilson  labored  in  a  field  which  had  been  very  little 
explored,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  he  did  not  leave 
more  errors  to  be  corrected,  and  deficiencies  to  be 
supplied,  by  later  observers. 
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PIGEON    TRIBE. 

The  Carolina  Tubtle  Dove,  Columba  Carok' 
nensis,  is  common  enough  at  the  western  part  of 
Massachusetts,  where  it  is  called  the  Mourning  Dove, 
from  the  plaintiveness  of  its  call,  which  is  often 
heard  in  the  woods.  The  sound  seems  expressive 
of  deep  affliction,  but  the  bird  that  makes  it  is  very 
happy,  and  quite  unconscious  of  the  interest  which 
he  inspires.  When  these  doves  come  to  the  north  in 
the  spring,  they  disperse  in  small  parties,  and  it  is 
not  often  that  more  than  two  are  seen  together. 
They  are  generally  met  with  in  roads  through  the 
forest,  to  which  they  resort  in  order  to  dust  them- 
selves and  swallow  gravel.  They  are  by  no  means 
shy,  though  unobtrusive  in  their  manners ;  they  are 
sometimes  seen  among  the  domestic  poultry,  as  ibej 
go  to  be  fed  at  the  farmer's  door.  Occasionally  they 
join  the  flocks  of  passenger  pigeons,  and  are  taken  in 
snares,  together  with  their  relations.  Their  food 
consists  of  grain  and  small  acorns,  together  with 
poke,  partridge,  and  dogwood  berries,  in  their  sea- 
son. They  are  said  to  be  easily  tamed,  and  to  raise 
their  young  in  confinement ;  if  so,  they  would  re- 
ward attempts  at  domestication,  since  the  flesh  is 
pronounced  equal  to  that  of  the  woodcock,  by  those 
who  profess  to  be  judges  of  such  matters. 

The  Passenger  Pigeon,  Columba  migratoria^  is 
a  hardy  wayfarer,  which  cares  very  little  for  climate, 
and  is  governed  in  its  migrations,  not  by  the  desire 
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to  escape  a  cold  climate,  or  to  build  its  uest  in  a 
mild  one,  but  simply  by  the  necessity  of  going 
where  food  abounds,  because  no  small  supply  will 
satisfy  the  appetite  of  such  immense  numbers. 
Having  powers  of  vision  equal  to  their  power  of 
flight,  they  can  easily  take  a  survey  of  the  country 
over  which  they  are  passing  ;  if  they  determine  to 
descend,  they  break  the  force  of  their  motion  by 
repeated  flappings  of  their  wings,  to  keep  themselves 
from  being  injured  by  dashing  upon  the  ground. 
So  swiftly  do  they  move  over  an  immense  extent  of 
country,  that  they  have  been  killed  near  New  York, 
with  their  crops  full  of  rice  from  South  Carolina 
plantations.  In  the  Atlantic  states,  their  numbers 
are  nothing  compared  to  the  countless  multitudes 
which  assemble  in  the  west,  where,  as  they  pass 
over,  the  rush  and  roar  seem  like  those  of  a  tornado, 
darkening  all  the  sky.  But  their  numbers,  though 
reduced  from  those  of  former  times,  are  still  consid- 
erable, and  as  soon  as  it  is  known  in  a  neighbor- 
hood that  the  pigeons  are  flying  over,  it  is  the  signal 
for  assembling  all  the  arts  and  instruments  of  de- 
struction. Many  are  shot  with  the  gun ;  many  are 
taken  with  nets  j  and  others  are  decoyed  by  pigeons 
with  their  eyes  blinded,  Avhich  are  stationed  on  a 
roost,  provided  for  the  purpose ;  the  roost  being 
shaken  with  a  string,  these  pigeons  open  their  wings 
to  balance  themselves ;  and  the  wayfarers,  supposing 
that  they  have  just  alighted,  after  examining  the  re- 
gion, think  it  safe  to  come  down  and  join  them 
without  farther  investigation. 

VOL.  III. ^NO.  i-u.  25 
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The  accounts  of  the  breeding  places  of  the  pigeons 
at  the  west  are  aknost  incredible.  Some  of  them 
extend  several  miles,  covering  thousands  of  acres; 
the  grass  and  underwood  is  all  destroyed ;  the 
ground  overspread  with  limbs,  broken  down  with 
the  weight  of  the  birds  clustering  upon  them,  and 
the  trees  killed  as  completely  as  if  girdled  with  the 
axe.  When  the  young  are  fully  grown,  but  have 
not  yet  left  the  nest,  a  general  invasion  is  made 
upon  the  spot.  Hawks  and  eagles  snatch  them 
from  above  ;  hogs  devour  the  thousands  that  fall  to 
the  ground ;  the  axe-men  cut  down  the  trees  most 
loaded  with  nests,  and  the  crash  of  falling  timber 
mingles  with  the  thundering  roar  of  the  wings  of 
ten  thousand  pigeons.  One  lai^e  tree,  as  it  de- 
scends, often  brings  down  several  others,  and  two 
hundred  squabs  have  been  gathered  by  means  of  a 
single  fall.  The  multitudes  of  birds  are  continually 
breaking  down  large  branches  with  their  weight,  so 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  walk  below. 

There  is  some  disagreement  in  the  accounts  given 
of  their  breeding.  Wilson  maintained  that  there  was 
but  a  single  young  one  in  a  nest ;  while  Audubon 
asserts  that  there  are  two.  The  prodigious  numbers 
of  the  birds  would  seem  to  confirm  the  statement 
of  the  latter.  The  young  come  to  maturity  in  six 
months.  Every  year  they,  at  least,  double  their 
numbers. 

One  office  of  the  pigeon  seems  to  be  to  protect  the 
oak  forests.  It  is  stated,  on  excellent  authority, 
Uiat  for  some  years  aAer  they  have  occupied  a  par- 
ticular spot  as  their  breeding  place,  the  oaks,  for 
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many  miles  around,  are  remarkably  firee  from  the 
green  caterpillars,  by  which  they  are  apt  to  be  in- 
fested. 


GALLINACEOUS    BIRDS. 

The  Wild  Turkey,  Meletigris  gallopavOy  was 
formerly  conoimon  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
bat  has  gradually  disappeared  before  the  encroach- 
ments of  civilization,  and  is  rare,  except  in  the  un- 
settled regions  of  the  west.  It  is  still  found  occa- 
nonally  in  our  western  mountains,  and  also  on  the 
Holyoke  range,  where  some  are  taken  almost  every 
year.  Its  migrations,  like  those  of  the  pigeon,  are 
irregular,  having  nothing  to  do  with  seasons,  and  are 
governed  wholly  by  the  supply  of  food.  This  fine 
bird  is  so  uncommon  in  Massachusetts  that  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  describe  it  at  large  ;  in  a  few 
years  it  will  doubtless  leave  us  forever. 

The  American  Quail,  or  Partridge.  Perdix  Vir^ 
giniana,  is  quite  common  in  Massachusetts,  where 
it  bears  the  former  name ;  in  the  southern  and  west- 
ern states,    it   is   always  known  by   the   name   of 
P&rtridge.     It  remains  with  us  throughout  the  year, 
and  sometimes  suffers  so  much  from  the  deep  snows, 
that  it  may  be  seen  in  the  sheds  and  near  the  houses 
of  our  largest  villages,  in  search  of  shelter  and  food. 
A  party  will  sometimes  resist  the  cold  by  collecting 
in  a  circle^  pressing  close,  with  their  heads  outward. 
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borrowing  warmth  from  each  other;  but  in  our 
fiercest  winter  storms  they  sometimes  perish  under 
the  drifted  snow. 

The  quail  is  a  gentle  bird,  and  fond  of  associating 
with  its  own  race,  though  not  in  large  numbers.  It 
generally  resorts  to  open  fields  in  search  of  food, 
such  as  grain,  buck  wheat  and  Indian  com.  It 
sometimes  joins  the  parties  of  domestic  fowls,  and 
scratches  the  ground  after  their  example.  Though 
it  is  fond  of  grain,  it  requires  something  more  for 
its  support ;  and  the  demand  of  the  yoimg  quails  for 
insects  makes  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its 
domestication.  The  female  prepares  a  nest  of  vari- 
ous grasses,  arranged  in  an  oven-like  form,  under  the 
protection  of  a  tuft,  and  partly  sunk  in  the  ground. 
The  eggs  are  from  ten  to  eighteen,  of  a  pure  white. 
The  male  takes  part  in  sitting,  and  as  soon  as  the 
young  are  hatched,  they  are  able  to  leave  the  nest. 
Wilson  believed  that  the  quail  might  be  domesti- 
cated. Its  eggs  have  sometimes  been  hatched  by  the 
common  hen,  and  the  chickens  are  sufficiently  tame ; 
but  though  kept  through  the  season  and  the  suc- 
ceeding winter,  they  go  away  in  the  spring.  Two 
that  were  brought  up  by  a  hen,  as  soon  as  they  were 
turned  oflT,  associated  with  the  cows,  going  with 
them  to  the  pasture  in  the  morning,  returning  at 
night,  and  standing  b,y  them  when  they  were  milked, 
waiting  to  share  their  lodgings  in  the  barn.  These, 
however,  contented  as  they  appeared,  deserted,  like 
all  the  rest,  in  the  spring.  This  wildness  might, 
after  a  time,  be  overcome ;  but  there  would  be 
more  difficulty  in  supplying  all  the  food  they  require. 
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and  after  all  it  would  be  doubtful  whether  success 
would  repay  the  care  and  attention  which  it  would 
demand. 

The  note  of  the  quail  is  well  known,  being  gen- 
erally interpreted  into  the  prediction,  mare  wet,  more 
wet ;  the  sounds  are  continued  for  a  long  time. 
This  note  of  the  male  is  most  frequent  and  loud  in 
the  month  of  September.  Sometimes  there  is  an 
introductory  whistle  preceding  the  clear  and  em- 
I^atic  more  wet,  or  bob  white.  This  call  may  be 
easily  imitated  so  as  to  deceive  the  bird.  When  a 
covey  are  about  to  take  wing,  they  make  a  sound 
resembling  that  of  young  chickens ;  when  they  sep- 
arate, the  parent  assembles  them  by  a  plaintive  and 
expressive  call. 

The  RuTFXD  Grous,  Tetrao  umbellus,  is  called 
pheasant  in  the  middle  and  western  states,  and 
partridge  in  New  England ;  a  confusion  of  names 
somewhat  perplexing.  These  elegant  birds  gener- 
ally keep  themselves  within  the  shelter  of  the  woods, 
and  prefer  those  which  grow  on  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains. There  they  can  find  their  food  at  all  seasons ; 
it  consists,  in  spring  and  autumn,  of  the  buds  of 
various  trees,  the  catkins  of  the  alder  and  hazle, 
and  all  the  berries  that  the  fields  and  forest  afford. 
In  winter,  they  live  on  the  buds  of  apple-trees,  lau- 
rels and  azaleas,  together  with  the  berries  of  the 
wintergreen,  and  the  favorite  partridge  berry,  which 
they  are  able  to  rescue  from  the  snow. 

The  ruffed  grous  begins  its  drumming  in  April ; 
the  sound  is  heard  most  frequently  at  the  beginning 
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and  at  the  close  of  day.  It  is  produced  by  the  male, 
who  beats  his  sides  with  such  a  rapid  motion  as  to 
make  this  sound  resembling  distant  thunder,  which 
is  heard  at  a  prodigious  distance  in  the  woods.  It 
is  said  to  be  imitated  by  striking  an  inflated  bladder 
with  a  stick  ;  on  hearing  it,  the  male  takes  it  for  a 
challenge,  and  as  he  comes  forth  to  do  battle  with 
his  supposed  rival,  he  falls  an  easy  prey.  The  nest 
is  constructed  in  May.  It  is  little  more  than  a 
handful  of  leaves,  spread  under  a  bush,  or  at  the  side 
of  a  fallen  log,  and,  unlike  that  of  the  quail,  it  has  no 
roof  above.  The  eggs  are  from  nine  to  fifteen, 
brownish  white.  The  yoimg  leave  the  nest  as  soon 
as  hatched,  and  are  led  by  the  mother  with  a  cluck 
like  that  of  the  hen.  If  the  family  are  surprised, 
the  mother  resorts  to  arts  like  those  of  the  quail, 
throwing  herself  on  the  ground,  fluttering  and  beat- 
ing with  her  wings,  as  if  hardly  able  to  move  ]  and 
while  she  thus  draws  ofi'  the  attention  of  the  intru- 
der, she  calls  to  the  young  to  disperse  and  hide 
themselves.  They  do  this  so  effectually  that  they 
are  seldom  found,  though  they  only  creep  among  the 
dry  leaves,  or  remain  perfectly  still,  trusting  that 
their  resemblance  to  the  earth  will  conceal  them 
fipom  an  onfriendly  eye. 

The  old  birds,  when  hard  pressed  by  the  hunter, 
if  there  is  snow  on  the  ground,  save  themselves  by 
diving  into  it,  and  working  their  way  out  at  some 
distance  from  the  place  where  they  went  in.  Much 
as  they  are  pursued,  they  are  still  abundant  in 
New  England^  and  the  wildness  of  their  habits  will 
save  them  Irom  extermination  so  long  as  the  forests 
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are  permitted  to  last  They  aie  now  cut  down  whh 
wanton  pioltision ;  and  as  fast  as  they  are  cleared 
away,  birds  of  this  description  are  driven  to  other 
regions  less  infested  by  man. 

The  PnTNATCD  Grous,  Tetrao  cupido,  was  once 
Tery  common  in  New  England,  but,  being  more  shy 
than  the  preceding  species,  it  has  already  been  driven 
from  all  but  a  very  few  places,  where  it  is  compara- 
tively free  from  intrusion.  Audubon  says,  that  when 
he  first  went  to  Kentucky,  they  were  so  abundant, 
that  they  could  hardly  be  given  away ;  now,  hardly 
one  can  be  found  in  the  state,  and  they  are,  in  Uke 
manner,  fast  disappearing  from  all  the  settled  parts 
of  the  west.  In  Massachusetts,  laws  have  been  en- 
acted to  preserve  the  heath-hen,  as  it  is  commonly 
called ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  withstand  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  nature  by  legislative  enactments, 
and  the  same  causes  which  have  removed  the 
greater  proportion  will  soon  deprive  us  of  all.  The 
better  way  is  to  try  the  experiment  of  domestica- 
tion ;  the  bird  is  easily  tamed,  and  breeds  in  confine- 
ment. Some  which  Audubon  kept  for  the  purpose, 
aoon  became  famihar,  and  would  eat  from  the  hand 
as  readily  as  common  fowls.  Unfortunately,  they 
became  so  destructive  to  the  vegetables  of  the  gar- 
den, that  he  was  obliged  to  have  them  killed ;  but 
the  experiment  proceeded  far  enough  to  show,  that 
neither  the  natural  wildness  of  the  bird,  nor  the  want 
of  proper  food,  would  prevent  their  being  reared  by 
any  one  who  is  willing  to  take  the  trouble. 

The  grous  feeds  on  berries  of  various  kinds,  in 
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their  season,  the  acorns  of  dwarf  oaks,  and  the  buds 
and  leaves  of  trees.  In  summer,  they  pick  whortle- 
berries and  cranberries,  and  sometimes  venture  into 
a  field  to  pick  the  leaves  of  clover.  It  is  said,  that, 
sometimes  in  winter,  when  they  are  hard  pressed 
with  hunger,  they  will  feed  on  the  buds  of  the  pine. 
They  are  also  known,  under  those  circumstances,  to 
join  the  domestic  poultry. 

The  tooting^  for  which  these  birds  are  remarkable, 
is  produced  by  means  of  the  air  bags  at  the  side. 
When  these,  resembling  a  small  orange,  are  inflated, 
the  bird  lowers  its  head,  opens  its  bill,  and  sends 
forth  the  air  contained  in  these  receptacles,  in  a  suc- 
cession of  rolling  notes,  Uke  those  of  a  muffled  drum. 
In  parts  of  the  country  where  the  birds  are  become 
few  and  wild,  this  sound  is  seldom  made  after  sun- 
rise, and  sometimes  the  battles  of  the  rival  males 
are  carried  on  in  silence,  and  the  scratching  grounds 
carefully  concealed. 

The  nest  is  built  in  May,  with  dry  leaves  and 
grasses,  interwoven,  and  is  carefully  placed  amidst 
the  tall  grass  of  a  large  tuft,  where  it  is  not  often 
discovered.  The  eggs,  from  eight  to  twelve  in  num- 
ber.  resemble  those  of  the  preceding  species,  though 
somewhat  larger  in  size.  The  female  sits  nearly 
three  weeks,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  are  Iiatched, 
leads  them  away  from  the  nest.  When  surprised, 
tliey  conceal  themselves,  Uke  young  partridges,  and 
one  may  search  for  iliem  in  vain,  though  perhaps  he 
is  tivadiug  them  under  his  feet.  In  autumn,  the 
ditTeieiit  families  associate  together,  sometimes  in 
very  Uive  parties.     Their  most  dangeroos  enemies 
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are  the  hawk,  the  skunk,  and  the  greatest  of  all 
destroyers,  man. 

The  only  place  where  they  are  now  found  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  one  small 
idand  near  it ;  and  there,  though  pains  are  taken  to 
protect  them,  they  are  said  to  diminish  fast,  the  high 
pnce  which  they  command  in  the  market,  being  a 
strong  temptation  to  shoot  them.  Cats,  also,  which 
ran  wild  in  the  island,  do  their  part  in  the  work  of 
extermination.  The  wonder  is,  that  with  all  their 
timidity,  they  have  remained  so  long,  but  their  pa- 
tience and  their  attachment  to  their  old  haunts  will 
be  wearied  out,  and  other  means  must  be  found  to 
gratify  the  epicure's  taste,  and  the  sportsman's  love 
of  pleasure.  The  order  of  nature  supplies  such 
game,  as  a  resource  for  the  pioneers  of  civilization, 
while  the  process  of  clearing  the  soil  goes  on ;  till 
the  earth  is  subdued,  the  deer,  the  birds,  and  the 
fish,  supply  means  of  sustaining  life.  But  when 
agriculture,  and  the  other  arts  of  life,  begin  to  be 
pursued  with  profit  and  success,  these  resources  cease 
to  be  needed  ;  the  habits  of  the  hunter  are  inconsis- 
tent with  regular  industry  ;  and  as  the  game  would 
only  serve  to  tempt  men  away  from  their  cares  and 
duties,  the  forests  and  streams  are  deserted,  and 
their  wild  tenants  go  where  there  are  other  adven- 
turers who  need  them.  If  the  gallinaceous  tribes 
can  be  preserved,  it  is  by  domestication,  not  by  law. 
Experiments  should  be  made  for  several  years  in 
succession,  and  if  these  fail,  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  lose  them. 

voi^  ui. — ^No.  I.— u.  26 
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WADING    BIRDS. 

The  Sanderling,  Calidris  arenaria,  is  an  au- 
tumnal and  winter  visiter,  which  arrives  from  its 
northern  breeding  places  in  August,  and  spreads 
along  the  coast  from  Maine  to  Florida.  They  are 
seen  in  flocks,  rimning  in  the  face  of  the  waves,  and 
uttering  a  plaintive  whistle,  as  they  gather  the  small 
shell  fish,  insects,  and  other  minute  animals,  with 
which  the  beach  abounds.  This  bird  obtains  much 
of  its  subsistence  by  inserting  its  bill  obliquely  in 
the  sands ;  it  does  this  with  great  activity,  and  when 
the  tide  is  going  down,  great  numbers  of  the  holes 
which  are  made  by  this  process,  are  seen  upon  the 
wet  beach.  They  can  run  very  fast  upon  the  sands ; 
their  flight  is  rapid,  but  thoy  generally  alight  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  spot  whence  they  started. 
When  they  return  to  us  in  autumn,  from  the  northern 
regions,  they  are  in  good  order  for  eating,  and  their 
flesh  is  much  esteemed. 

The  Black  necked  Hilt,  JSimantopus  nigricolliSj 
if  known  at  all  in  Massachusetts,  appears  only  as  an 
accidental  visiter.  Dr.  Brewer  tells  me  that  a  bird, 
somewhat  answering  to  the  description  of  this,  has 
been  seen  occasionally  near  New  Bedford,  but  he  has 
never  obtained  a  specimen. 

The  American  Otster-catcher,  HcBfnaicpus  pat- 
liatusj  is  found  along  our  whole  Atlantic  coast,  but 
more  rarely  in  New  England  than  in  other  parts  of 
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the  country*  It  spends  the  winter  in  the  south,  and 
returns  to  the  north  in  spring.  Its  breeding  places 
sxtend  from  the  middle  states  to  Labrador,  where 
I  vas  found  breeding  in  July.  Dr.  Brewer  ioforms 
ne  that  he  has  once  found  this  bird  in  Massachu- 
letts.  We  learn  from  Audubon,  that  he  has  never 
aand  the  HcBmaiopus  ostralegusy  described  by  Wil- 
NMi,  in  any  part  of  this  country,  and,  though  he 
ioQ6  not  say  it  is  not  to  be  found,  it  is  more  likely 
liat  this  species  has  been  mistaken  for  it,  than  that 
X  should  have  escaped  his  searching  observation. 
Phis  bird  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  approach,  flying 
yff  the  moment  it  perceives  that  any  one  is  watching 
t ;  so  that  it  was  only  with  a  telescope  that  he  could 
>b6erve  its  motions,  as  it  probed  the  sand  with  its 
bin,  tore  off  the  limpets  by  inserting  its  bill  as  a 
vredge  between  the  fish  and  the  rock,  or  beat  a  shell 
Ssh  against  the  sand,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
diell.  These  birds  return  to  the  south  early  in  Oc- 
tober. 

The  Goi^DEN  Plover,  Charadrius  pluvialis,  is  a 
common  bird  on  our  coast  in  spring  and  autunm; 
when  they  return  from  their  breeding  places  in  the 
norih,  and  prolong  their  stay,  till  they  are  driven 
«way  by  the  approach  of  winter.     They  live  princi- 
pdly  on  such  insects  as  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
fte  sea ;  they  are  sometimes  seen  patting  the  earth 
with  their  feet,  to  force  out  the  worm  from  his  bur- 
ww,  but  when  grasshoppers  are  to  be  had,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  the  plover's  favorite  food.     They  assem- 
ble in  such  immense  flocks,  that  on  one  occasion, 
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when  Audubon  accompanied  some  French  gunners 
from  New  Orleans  to  shoot  them,  one  man  killed 
sixty-three  dozens  in  the  course  of  the  day.  When 
they  are  about  taking  their  departure,  they  assemble 
in  large  flocks  in  the  morning,  though  they  rest  apart 
from  each  other  at  night ;  and  at  such  times,  they 
are  caught  in  great  numbers  in  nets,  which  they 
are  driven  into  by  creating  a  panic  among  them. 
No  diflerence  can  be  detected  between  this  and  the 
golden  plover  of  Europe ;  it  is  doubtless  the  same 
with  the  bird  so  abundant  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  known  world. 

The  Piping  Plover,  Charadrius  melodus,  so 
called  from  its  pleasant,  though  plaintive  note,  is 
found  along  our  whole  coast  in  summer.  They 
spend  the  winter  on  the  shores  of  the  southern 
states.  In  the  spring  they  proceed  to  the  eastward  in 
psurs  ;  if  they  And  a  suitable  breeding  place  on  the 
way,  they  alight  and  take  possession,  and  as  they 
are  soon  joined  by  others,  they  soon  form  a  consid- 
erable party.  In  autumn,  they  move  in  flocks  of 
twenty  or  thirty,  always  keeping  near  the  shore. 
Its  flight  is  strong  and  rapid,  but  it  is  more  remark- 
able for  its  swiftness  in  running,  which  is  so  great, 
that  it  eludes  the  eye,  and  reposes  quietly  on  the 
sand,  which  it  so  much  resembles  that  it  has  no  fear 
of  being  detected.  I  have  no  information  of  its  nest 
having  been  found  in  our  State,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  that  it  should  breed  so  far  on  eeich  side  of  us,  and 
yet  pass  us  by.  The  piping  plover  is  valued  as 
game,  but  tke  sportsman  generally  gives  his  attention 
to  birds  of  larger  size. 
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Wilson's  Ployer,  Charadrius  Wilsonius,  a  spe- 
cies resembling  the  preceding,  and  named  in  honor 
of  the  great  ornithologist,  is  a  constant  resident  in 
the  southern  states,  but  was  supposed  never  to  come 
fiurther  to  the  east  than  Long  Island.  Audubon 
thought  it  strange  that  its  range  should  be  so  lim- 
ited, compiared  with  that  of  the  piping  plover.  I 
am,  however,  informed  by  Dr.  Brewer,  that  Wilson's 
plover  was  abundant  at  Nahant,  in  August  of  the 
last  year.  It  was  probably  some  irregular  movement, 
which  would  not  be  repeated  every  year,  since  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  bird  should  be  often 
in  our  limits,  and  yet  escape  the  eye  of  so  many 
accurate  observers. 

The  EliLDEER  Plover,  Charadrius  vociferus,  is  a 
conunon  bird,  which  spends  the  winter  at  the  south, 
but  returns  early  in  the  spring,  leaving  the  coast  and 
spreading  over  the  inland  country,  where  it  is  found 
in  open  fields,  and  on  the  banks  of  streams,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  kill-dee.  It  seems  to  have 
great  sagacity  in  suspecting  danger.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  horses,  cows  and  sheep,  it  is  perfectly  indif- 
ferent ;  but  if  a  man  or  dog  appears,  it  betrays  ex- 
treme uneasiness  and  distrust.  When  they  move  in 
small  flocks,  they  appoint  one  as  sentinel,  who  stands 
on  tiptoe,  watching  all  the  objects  around ;  when 
any  thing  appears,  in  the  least  suspicious,  it  sounds 
the  alarm,  and  the  place  is  at  once  deserted. 

The  kildeer  plover  makes  its  nest  on  the  ground 
of  a  field,  or  the  sand  of  the  downs,  sometimes  lin- 
ing it  with  grass,  at  others  laying  the  eggs  on 
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the  naked  earth  ;  they  are  four  in  number,  of  a  cream 
color,  blotched  with  black  ;  the  young  run  about  as 
soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and  the  parents  are  kept 
in  perpetual  agitation  by  fears  for  their  safety. 

The  food  of  the  kildeer  consists  of  grasshoppens, 
crickets,  snails  and  earth  worms.  They  often  sthke 
their  bill  into  the  ground,  in  search  of  their  prey. 
In  the  meadow,  they  pat  the  ground,  to  force  out 
the  worms,  and  sometimes  follow  the  ploughman, 
to  seize  those  which  he  has  turned  out  from  the 
ground.  They  have  a  pecuUar  motion  of  the  body, 
when  about  to  pick  up  their  food,  in  order  to  bring 
their  bills  to  the  earth  to  reach  their  prey.  The 
flesh  of  this  plover  is  often  eaten  in  the  fall,  but 
at  other  seasons  it  is  poor  and  ill  flavored ;  indeed, 
there  is  hardly  any  time  when  it  is  worth  the  trou- 
ble of  shooting. 

The  Semipalmated  Plover,  Charadrius  semd- 
palmatus,  is  not  an  uncommon  bird,  and  is  seen  on 
our  coast  in  the  spring,  from  the  last  of  April  till  the 
end  of  May  ;  then  it  goes  to  high  northern  latitudes 
to  spend  the  breeding  season,  at  which  time.  Dr. 
Richardson  assures  us,  they  abound  in  the  arctic 
regions.  As  soon  as  the  young  have  acquired 
strength  for  the  journey,  they  set  out  on  their  re- 
turn, and  early  in  August  they  again  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  our  shores.  They  feed  on  land  as  well 
as  marine  insects,  though  they  are  generally  seen 
playing  before  the  waves  on  the  beach.  They  are 
fomid  in  the  markets  of  our  cities  at  the  close  of 
summer,  and  are  well  esteemed  for  food. 
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The  Black-bellied  Plotee,  Ckaradrius  Helved* 
icu$,  called  sometimes  the  large  Whistling  Field 
Plover,  because  of  its  attachment  to  newly-ploughed 
fields,  where  it  finds  the  insects  and  berries  which 
compose  its  food,  is  found  over  a  large  extent  of 
country,  having  breeding  places  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  most  distant  northern  regions  known  to  civ- 
ilized man.  It  often  chooses  the  field  for  the  place 
of  its  nest,  which  is  carelessly  made  of  dry  grass, 
and  in  which  are  laid  four  eggs,  of  cream  color, 
dashed  with  black.  Nuttall  says,  that  their  nests  are 
of  rare  occurrence  in  New  England,  but  does  not 
say  whether  he  had  ever  found  them.  In  the  sum- 
mer they  feed  on  various  berries,  and  are  valued  as 
food.  At  the  close  of  August,  they  go  down  with 
their  young  to  the  borders  of  the  sea,  where  they 
live  on  such  materials  as  the  shores  afford  them. 
They  are  called  the  beetle-headed  plovers,  and  some- 
times the  kildeer,  from  their  cry,  in  which  they  re- 
semble that  restless  bird,  as  well  as  in  their  never- 
resting  suspicion.  Toward  the  last  of  September 
they  collect  in  great  flocks,  preparatory  to  their 
migration,  but  linger  with  us  for  a  considerable 
time  before  they  go. 

The  Turnstone,  Strepsiltis  interpres^  derives  its 
popular  name  from  the  habit  of  turning  over  stones 
with  the  bill  and  sometimes  the  breast,  to  find  in- 
sects and  worms  beneath  them,  a  habit  which  they 
are  said  to  retain  when  in  a  domesticated  state. 
They  arrive  in  the  spring,  and  linger  on  the  shores 
till  the  summer,  when  they  hurry  away  to  the  deso- 
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late  coasts  of  the  northern  ocean,  where  they  breed. 
They  return  in  August,  and,  as  the  weather  grows 
cold,  move  off  to  the  south,  extending  their  migration 
over  a  vast  extent  of  country.  The  turnstone  flies 
with  a  loud  twittering  note,  and  runs  with  its  wings 
lowered,  but  not  rapidly.  They  do  not  collect  in 
great  numbers,  like  the  sandpipers,  but  are  seen  in 
small  parties  of  three  or  four.  The  bill  resembles 
that  of  the  nuthatch,  and  is  used  with  great  skill 
in  collecting  food.  It  is  strong  enough  to  break 
the  shells  of  many  small  shell  flsh ;  from  others,  it 
picks  out  the  flesh  like  the  oyster  catcher. 

The  Great  Blue  Heron,  Ardea  herodias,  is  a 
constant  resident  in  Massachusetts,  searching  for  its 
prey,  in  winter,  in  springs  and  ponds,  which  are  not 
sealed  up  by  the  cold.  It  seems  indifierent  to  cli- 
mate, but  is  not  found  very  far  to  the  north,  though 
it  is  seen  westward  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  is  a  shy  and  suspicious  bird,  with  most  penetra- 
ting and  far-reaching  powers  of  vision,  so  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  approach  it,  except  in  the  depth 
of  the  wood.  Their  principal  food  is  fish  ;  but  they 
have  an  extensive  bill  of  fare,  embracing  frogs,  liz- 
ards, meadow  mice,  young  rats,  snakes  and  birds.  It 
does  not  refuse  insects  when  it  can  find  nothing  bet- 
ter ;  but  it  prefers  fish,  and  has  been  known  to  ex- 
pose itself  so  much  in  order  to  secure  it,  as  to  plunder 
a  pond  of  its  gold  fish.  It  suflered  the  penalty  of  its 
transgression,  but  not  till  it  had  eaten  the  last  fish. 
The  amount  which  it  will  devour  exceeds  belief. 
These  birds  have  great  strength  and  spirit,  so  as  to 
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take  it  dangerous  even  for  a  man  to  encounter 
lem,  since  they  seem  to  know  the  points  most  un- 
larded,  and  always  aim  at  the  eye.  The  blue  her- 
I  breeds,  under  various  circumstances,  sometimes  in 
immunities,  sometimes  apart ;  some  nests  are  in 
jiy  tall  trees,  some  lower,  and  others  are  on  the 
lound.  The  eggs  are  three,  of  a  bluish  white 
>lor,  and  larger  than  those  of  a  hen.  The  old  ones 
t>vide  very  liberally  for  the  young  till  they  are  able 
t  shift  for  themselves,  when  they  turn  them  adrift 
ithout  ceremony,  and,  from  want  of  experience, 
ley  often  suffer  for  the  want  of  food.  They  take 
uree  years  to  reach  maturity,  and  even  after  that 
iriod  they  sometimes  continue  to  grow. 

The  Great  White  Heron,  Ardea  egrefta,  is,  ac- 
>rding  to  Audubon,  sometimes  seen  as  far  eastward 
)  Massachusetts. 

The  White  Heron,  Ardea  alba,  is  inserted  on  the 
ithority  of  Audubon,  who,  as  Dr.  Brewer  informs 
.e,  has  ascertained  that  it  is  sometimes  fouLd  in 
lis  State.  Its  principal  residence  is  in  the  southern 
igioDSy  and  when  it  comes  to  the  north,  it  is  found 
1  the  low  marshy  shores  of  rivers  and  bioad 
ivamps,  where  it  is  open  to  view,  but  contrives  to 
K^ape  from  injury  by  its  watchful  suspicion. 

The  Snowy  Heron,  Ardea  candidissima,  is  insert- 
lon  the  same  great  authority  ;  but  it  seldom  comes 
irther  to  the  north  than  New  York.     It  was  said  to 
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proceed  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but 
Wilson  was  probably  misled  by  his  informer.  They 
come  from  the  south  in  May,  and  in  summer  they 
are  seen  along  the  coast  from  this  State  to  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  It  is  a  fine  looking  bird,  with  animated 
and  graceful  motions ;  if  wounded,  it  defends  itself 
vigorously,  and  sometimes  inflicts  a  severe  wound. 
The  fall  of  the  leaf  is  the  signal  for  its  departure. 
This  heron  is  often  exposed  for  sale  in  the  southern 
markets,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  autumn,  the  flesh 
is  said  to  be  good. 

The  Night  Heron,  Ardea  nycticorcu:,  called  the 
dua-bird  from  its  peculiar  call,  is  foimd  in  the  south- 
ern states  throughout  the  year,  but  many  of  them 
come  to  the  north  in  spring,  and  their  breeding 
places  extend  as  far  eastward  as  Maine.  One  of 
their  breeding  places  is  found  in  a  marshy  island 
in  Fresh  pond,  in  Cambridge,  where  they  continue 
to  resort,  though  exposed  to  much  persecution. 
Their  sight  by  day  is  imperfect ;  but  the  sense  of 
hearing  is  so  quick,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  ap- 
proach them.  They  have  a  strong  and  steady  flight, 
and  seldom  alight  on  the  ground,  without  first  rest- 
ing on  the  neighboring  trees  to  examine  the  spot 
On  the  ground  it  walks  stooping,  and  is  constantly 
moving  about  in  search  of  food,  which  consists  of 
frogs,  tadpoles,  water  insects,  and  fish,  which  it  wades 
deep  in  the  water  to  procure.  When  satiated,  it  re- 
tires to  a  tree  or  a  swamp,  and  there  reposes  on  one 
leg,  but  starts  from  its  slumber  on  the  least  alarm. 
When  taken,  it  defends  itself  with  its  bill,  but  some- 
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times  uses  its  claws  with  serious  effect,  making  a 
rough  and  angry  sound,  and  constantly  attempting  to 
escape. 

The  nest  is  formed  of  sticks  arranged  on  each 
other  so  carelessly,  that  it  is  sometimes  overset  by 
the  young.  The  eggs  are  four  in  number,  of  a  light 
sea  green.  The  young  remain  a  long  time  in  the 
nest;  as  soon  as  they  are  able,  they  climb  to  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  and  there  wait  to  be  fed.  Their 
flesh  is  said  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  the  pigeon. 
They  undergo  three  annual  changes  of  plumage  be- 
fore they  reach  their  mature  state. 

The  American  BrrrERN,  Ardea  minor ^  sometimes 
called  the  Night  Hen,  from  its  nocturnal  habits,  is 
a  retired  bird,  which  remains  hidden  in  the  reeds 
and  sedge  throughout  the  day,  never  leaving  its  re- 
treat, except  in  cases  of  alarm.  It  then  flies  off  with 
a  hollow  cry,  and  as  its  motions  are  heavy,  it  is  ea- 
sily brought  down.  They  feed  mostly  in  tho  night, 
and  it  is  in  the  dusk  of  morning  and  evening  that 
their  booming  note  is  usually  heard.  They  breed  in 
the  northern  regions,  where  their  nests  are  made  in 
swamps  among  the  coarse  grass ;  the  eggs  are  four, 
of  a  green  color.     They  also  breed  in  this  State. 

The  Green  Heron,  Ardea  virescens,  is  better 
known  than  any  other  of  the  tribe,  and,  without  any 
reason,  is  held  in  general  contempt.  He  cares  very 
little,  however,  for  the  scorn  or  favor  of  man,  and 
neither  seeks  nor  fears  his  society.  He  prefers  the 
solitude  of  swamps  and  marshes,  where  he  can  asso- 
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ciate  with  birds  of  habits  similar  to  his  own,  and 
there  seeks  his  subsistence  from  the  waters  or  the 
muddy  shores.  If  fishes  or  frogs  make  their  appear- 
ance, for  which  he  waits  patiently,  he  seizes  them 
with  great  adroitness  ;  dragonflies  and  other  insects 
also  serve  to  help  out  his  fare.  When  surprised,  he 
rises  with  a  hollow  scream,  but  flies  only  to  a  little 
distance,  as  if  considering  just  how  far  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go.  The  nest  is  made  of  twigs,  and  placed 
on  trees  ;  the  eggs  four,  of  a  pale  blue.  They  some- 
times breed  apart,  sometimes  in  company  with  each 
other,  and  not  uufrcquently  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  larger  herons.  They  come  from 
the  south  ill  April,  and  return  in  October,  not  in  large 
flocks,  but  in  small  family  parties. 

The  Least  Bittern,  Ardea  exilis,  the  smallest  of 
this  class  of  birds,  is  so  slender  that  it  can  pass  be- 
tween two  books  set  an  inch  apart  from  each  other, 
without  displacing  them.  From  their  habit  of  re- 
tiring into  extensive  marshes,  they  are  but  seldom 
seen,  as  they  rise  only  in  sudden  alarm.  At  such 
times,  they  fly  slowly  and  timidly ;  but,  like  other 
nocturnal  birds,  as  the  enemy  comes  on,  their  flight 
grows  confident  and  strong.  Its  food  consists  of 
snails,  tadpoles,  field  mice  and  moles,  which  it  col- 
lects, sometimes  by  day,  but  more  frequently  at 
night ;  in  the  day,  they  sleep  so  soundly  that  they 
are  sometimes  approached  and  caught  in  the  hand. 
Their  nest  is  among  coarse  grasses,  and  either  on  the 
ground  or  attached  to  the  stalks  a  little  way  above 
it.     It  is  formed  of  dried  weeds,  and  contains  three 
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or  four  eggs,  of  a  dull  yellowish  green.  Though 
they  breed  here,  their  nests  are  seldom  found,  and 
no  one  has  yet  given  an  account  of  their  migrations. 

The  Bat  Ibis,  Ibis  faldnelius,  is  a  rare  and  acci- 
dental visiter,  inserted  on  the  authority  of  Nuttall, 
who  says  that  a  single  specimen  is  sometimes  offered 
for  sale  in  the  market  at  Boston. 

The  LfONo-BiLLED  Curlew,  Numenivs  longiros' 
trisj  is  seen  in  Massachubetts  in  the  spring,  on  its 
way  to  the  north  to  breed ;  in  August  they  return, 
to  spend  the  winter  in  warmer  regions.  Dr.  Brewer 
tells  me  that  he  has  seen  large  flocks  of  them  at  Na- 
hant,  and  they  are  offered  for  sale  in  the  market  in 
Boston,  at  the  close  of  the  summer.  The  name  cur- 
lew, is  an  imitation  of  their  cry  of  alarm,  by  coun- 
terfeiting which,  the  fowler  takes  advantage  of  their 
sympathy,  and  brings  them  within  his  fatal  reach. 

The  Esquimaux  Curlew,  Numenius  HudsonicuSj 
passes  the  winter  at  the  south,  and  returns  in  the 
sjHing,  on  its  way  to  the  north,  where  it  breeds  ;  but 
in  what  place  is  not  known.  Audubon  could  not 
find  them  at  Labrador,  nor  learn  that  any  had  ever 
been  seen  in  that  country.  In  August  and  Septem- 
ber they  return,  and  many  of  ihem  are  shot  in 
Boston  harbor.  They  are  found  in  pastures  as  well 
as  marshes,  feeding  on  grasshoppers  and  berries,  till 
the  time  of  their  departure,  when  they  assemble  in 
large  flocks,  preparatory  to  their  migration. 
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The  Small  Esquimaux  Cublew,  Numenius  boreor 
lis,  like  the  preceding,  goes  to  the  north  in  the  spring. 
Though  they  abounded  at  Labrador,  Audubon  found 
none  remaining  to  breed  there ;  they  also  proceed  be- 
yond Hudson's  Bay  ;  but  Dr.  Richardson  succeeded 
in  finding  a  nest  at  Point  Ijake,  in  the  month  of 
June.  At  the  close  of  summer,  these  birds  arrive  in 
company  with  the  preceding,  and  feed,  like  them, 
in  marshes  and  pastures.  They  are  also  valued  as 
game.  Though  sufficiently  common  here,  this  bird 
is  hardly  ever  seen  in  the  southern  states,  which  it 
must  pass  through  or  pass  over  in  its  annual  flight. 
Even  Audubon,  before  he  went  to  Labrador,  had 
never  seen  more  than  a  single  specimen,  furnished 
by  Mr.  Oakes,  of  this  State. 

The  Curlew  Sandpiper,  Tringa  subarquata,  is 
an  exceedingly  rare  bird ;  inserted  here,  because  Au- 
dubon tells  us  that  of  the  few  specimens  which  he 
has  ever  seen,  two  were  procured  in  Boston. 

The  Red-backed  Sandpiper,  Tri^iga  alpina,  is 
called  in  England  the  Dunlin,  in  this  country  the 
Red-back,  or  the  Ox-bird.  They  make  their  way 
to  the  north  in  the  spring,  where  they  go  far  within 
the  arctic  circle.  In  September  they  return,  and 
are  seen  in  company  with  other  sand  birds,  running 
gaily  before  the  breaking  waves. 

ScHiNz's  Sandpiper,  Tringa  Schinzii,  has  been 
found  by  Mr.  Oakes  in  this  State.  Bonaparte  says 
it  is  common  in  autunm,  on  the  coast  of  New  Jer- 
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aey.  They  resemble  other  sandpipers  in  their  habits 
and  food,  but  even  Audubon  has  never  found  them 
breeding. 

The  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  Tringa  pectoralis,  is 
more  abundant  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  They  arrive 
at  the  last  of  August,  and  remain  till  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  feeding  on  insects  and  a  kind  of  seaweed. 
Their  northern  breeding  places  are  as  yet  entirely 
woknown. 

The  BcTFT-BREASTED  Sandpiper,  THnga  rufes- 
censj  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Boston  market,  in 
August  and  September,  but  so  rare  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  that  Wilson  never  saw  it,  and  Audu- 
bon first  met  with  it  in  England.  He  received  a 
vriDg  of  this  bird  from  Captain  Ross,  that  was  picked 
up  by  a  sailor  on  the  Arctic  expedition,  and  this  is 
all  we  know  concerning  it  in  the  regions  where  it 
must  undoubtedly  breed.  Here  it  associates  with 
the  preceding  species,  which  it  resembles  in  form, 
though  not  in  plumage,  and  feeds  with  it,  on  insects, 
particularly  grasshoppers,  which  abound  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  sea. 

The  Broad-billed  Sandpiper,  Tringa  platyrhin- 
ca,  is  very  rare  in  the  United  States,  but  I  am  ena- 
bled to  add  it  to  our  list,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  S. 
Cabot,  Jr.,  who  procured  a  specimen  at  Nahant,  the 
only  one  which,  to  my  knowledge,  has  been  found 
in  Blassachusetts. 
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The  Purple  Sandpiper,  Tringa  marittma,  is 
another  of  these  wanderers,  which  abounds  in  au- 
tumn, and  is  sold  in  the  market  at  Boston,  but  is 
less  common  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
They  fly  in  flocks  of  eight  or  ten,  avoiding  sandy 
beaches,  and  alighting  on  rocky  shores ;  from  which 
peculiarity  in  their  habits,  they  are  sometimes  called 
rock  snipes,  by  the  fowlers.  Audubon  did  not  find 
them  breeding  at  Labrador,  but  Dr.  Richardson  says 
that  they  breed  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  Hud- 
son's Bay. 

The  Little  Sandpiper,  Tringa  pusilla,  which 
is,  as  Dr.  Brewer  informs  us,  the  same  with  Wilson's 
Sandpiper,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Pecp^  and  is 
found,  in  its  season,  on  all  the  shores  and  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  Union.  It  goes  to  the  north 
to  breed,  like  the  rest  of  the  tribe ;  but  returns  in 
the  early  summer,  in  large  flocks,  roving  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  food.  Its  bill  is  pointed  and 
flexible  ;  and  in  order  to  collect  its  fare  of  worms  and 
insects,  the  bill  is  inserted  in  the  mud  or  wet  sand, 
after  the  manner  of  the  woodcock.  This  bird  leaves 
us  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  passes  the  winter 
in  distant  southern  regions. 

The  Knot,  or  Ash-colored  Sandpiper,  Trin- 
ga  ciiierea,  appears  on  our  coast  in  May,  on  its  way 
to  the  north,  whence  it  returns  before  the  end  of 
summer,  and  is  seen  in  large  flocks,  collecting  small 
shell  fish  along  the  strand,  moving  with  great  adroit- 
ness under  the  edge  of  the  waves.     The  shell  fish 
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allowed  whole ;  but  the  birds  grow  fat  upon 
While  thus  employed  the  birds  are  easily 
shed ;  nor  does  the  fate  of  those  that  are  shot 
my  fear  into  the  survivors. 

Semipa  mated  Sandpiper,  Tringa  semipaJr 
18  sometimes  confounded  with  the  peep,  with 
it  often  associates;  but  is  obviously  distin- 
1  from  it  by  its  half-webbed  feet.  This  habit 
ring  company  with  other  birds  has  prevented 
te  observation  of  its  periods.  Wilson  says  that 
68  and  departs  with  the  sanderling,  and  asso- 
with  the  red  back,  though  in  flocks  apart 
ich  other.  They  are  found  in  the  salt  marshes 
toston,  and  are  considered  better  eating  than 
her  of  the  small  birds. 

I  Sbmipalkated  Snipe,  Totanus  semipalmatuSj 
common  in  Massachusetts,  though  it  is  found 
kMlton,  and  occasionally  breeds  near  New  Bed- 
It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Willet,  a  sound 
lUng  its  usual  cry.  It  is  a  shy  and  artful 
nd  not  approached  by  the  fowler  without  cun- 
qual  to  its  own.  It  makes  its  nest  on  the 
1  in  the  marsh,  constructing  it  with  the  coarse 
which  grows  on  the  spot ;  it  contains  four 
of  a  yellowish  olive,  blotched  and  speckled 
lark  umber.  In  the  autumn,  the  young  are 
I  by  their  grey  color,  and  are  marked  out  by 
wler  as  excellent  game.  They  come  to  us 
the  end  of  April,  and  return  before  winter  to 
uthem  states. 
.  ni. — ^No.  i-ii.  28 
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with  the  quail,  to  secure  her  young,  and  they,  when 
alarmed,  trust  to  their  color,  and  remain  motionleai 
on  the  ground. 

Babtram's  Tattler,  Totanua  BartramiuSj  is  a 
bird  first  described  by  Wilson,  who  found  it  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  named  it  in  honor  of 
his  friend.  It  is  common  on  the  sea  coasts,  but  not 
confined  to  them ;  it  extends  into  the  country,  where 
it  is  called  the  upland  plover,  and  is  seen  running 
through  the  grass  in  search  of  insects ;  grasshoppers 
being  its  favorite  food.  Its  breeding  range  extends 
from  the  middle  states  to  the  fur  countries ;  to  these 
it  returns  in  the  month  of  May,  when  its  nests  are 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  They  keep  in 
small  parties,  and  are  always  suspicious  of  danger; 
when  alarmed,  they  run  fast,  and  make  a  sharp  whis- 
tle as  they  take  wing  to  fly.  Fearful  as  they  are  of 
man,  they  are  great  friends  to  the  cattle.  They 
commonly  find  food  in  such  abundance,  that  they 
grow  very  fat,  and  their  flesh  is  considered  a  great 
luxury. 

The  Mabbled  Godwit,  lAmosa  fedoa,  is  a  visiter 
in  this  State  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  on  its  way 
to  and  from  the  north,  where  its  breeding  places  are 
but  little  known.  In  August  they  appear  in  large 
numbers,  and  many  are  shot  for  the  table,  though 
their  stay  is  very  short,  and  their  habits  are  shy. 
The  fowler  has  little  chance  of  success,  except  he 
resorts  to  stratagem,  or  alarms  and  confuses  them  by 
shooting  one  of  the  number ;  in  which  ease  they 
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hover  round  the  fallen,  with  many  complaints  of  what 
has  been  done. 

The  HunsoNiAK  Godwit,  Limosa  Hudsonieay  is 
not  common  here,  though  it  abounds  in  its  northern 
breeding  places ;  so  that  the  great  proportion  must 
travel  and  return  over  land,  or  turn  away  to  the 
northwestern  shores.  Audubon  never  saw  it,  till  he 
found  it  in  the  Boston  market,  where  it  is  called 
the  goose  bird.  Dr.  Brewer  tells  me  that  he  doubts 
die  existence  of  L.  fedoa  in  America,  and  suspects 
that  the  bird  so  called,  will  turn  out  to  be  the  adult 
of  the  present  species. 

The  Red*brsa8ted  Skipe,  Scolopax  grisea^  ar- 
rives on  our  coast,  from  the  south,  in  April,  and 
spends  three  or  four  weeks,  never  going  far  from  the 
shores,  and  frequenting  the  fiats  and  sand  bars,  at 
low  water,  in  search  of  food ;  while  sO  engaged, 
they  can  be  approached  more  easily  in  a  boat  than 
on  the  shore,  and  as  they  often  settle  very  near  each 
other,  great  numbers  are  shot  down.  Their  breeding 
places  most  extend  from  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Saperior  to  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  but  their 
nest  and  eggs  have  not  yet  been  described.  In  July, 
they  return  with  their  families,  and  are  considered  a 
great  luxury  for  the  table.  They  find  abundance  of 
food,  by  inserting  their  bills  in  the  ground  and  draw- 
ing out  the  larvae  of  water  insects,  which  are  hidden 
below.  They  also  make  use  of  some  plants  and 
seeds ;  and,  like  many  other  birds,  swallow  gravel 
to  aid  in  disposing  of  their  food. 
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The  American  Snipe,  ScolopcLX  Wilsonii^  was  first 
shown  by  Wilson  to  be  different  from  that  of  Eu- 
rope, and  is  therefore  honored  with  his  celebrated 
name.  It  is  well  known  to  sportsmen,  who  take 
advantage  of  its  local  attachment,  and  by  ascertain- 
ing its  favorite  resorts,  are  able  to  shoot  large  num- 
bers. They  arrive  early  in  the  spring,  from  their 
winter  quarters  in  the  south,  and  are  found  on  mead- 
ows and  low  grounds,  when,  at  evening  and  early 
in  the  morning,  their  peculiar  murmur,  which  can- 
not be  described  by  words,  is  heard  proceeding  from 
these  birds,  soaring  high  in  the  air.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  owing  to  the  beating  of  the  wings,  as 
one  might  suppose  from  the  sound ;  it  is,  no  doubt, 
a  call  of  love,  since,  after  the  time  of  incubation 
ceases,  it  is  heard  no  more  for  the  season.  This 
bird  breeds  in  soft  marshes,  where  man  cannot  easily 
disturb  it,  laying  its  eggs  in  a  hollow,  loosely  lined 
with  grass.  They  are  four  in  number,  of  a  yellow 
olive,  speckled  with  light  and  dark  brown.  The 
young  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  hatched.  Their  bill 
is,  for  some  time,  soft  and  easily  bent ;  meantime 
they  feed  on  small  insects,  such  as  lie  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  wet  soil ;  as  they  grow  older,  they  learn, 
like  their  parents,  to  strike  the  bill  firmly  into  the 
groimd.  When  one  of  them  alights,  it  listens  to  see 
that  all  is  safe,  then  strikes  its  bill  into  the  ground 
several  times,  in  quick  succession,  till  it  is  satisfied, 
when  it  lies  close  till  the  evening.  Their  security 
and  defence  generally  consist  in  lying  still.  When 
suddenly  startled,  they  fly  in  a  zigzag  course,  to 
elude  the  aim  of  the  fowler,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to 
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shoot  them,  that  they  are  most  frequently  caught  in 
snares.  Their  food  consisting  of  insects,  ground 
worms,  and  juicy  roots,  they  grow  fat,  and  are  in 
great  demand  for  the  table.  Many  epicures  are  said 
to  eat  the  bird  with  all  that  is  in  it  when  killed, 
making  no  selection ;  but,  inasmuch  as  leeches  are 
pert  of  its  fare,  and  are  not  considered  luxurious  food 
for  man,  it  is  as  well  to  eat  this  game  with  more  dis- 
crimination, and  less  gastronomical  taste. 

The  American  Woodcock,  Rusticola  minor,  is  a 
very  conunon  bird,  but  not  often  seen  in  the  fields, 
except  by  sportsmen,  because  of  their  nocturnal  hab- 
its, in  which  they  exceed  the  snipe,  hardly  ever 
flying  in  the  day  time,  and  travelling  and  feeding 
almost  exclusively  by  night.  They  remain  in  woods 
and  thickets  till  evening,  when  they  proceed  to  the 
broken  soil  in  search  of  worms  and  insects,  and  leave 
perforations  made  by  their  bills  in  the  soft  ground, 
showing  where  they  have  been.  They  have  such 
delicacy  of  perception,  by  means  of  the  bill,  that 
they  make  but  little  use  of  the  eyes  in  feeding ; 
they  plunge  their  bills  up  to  the  nostrils,  and  suck 
up  their  prey.  The  eyes  of  this  bird  are  placed 
high,  and  far  back  in  the  head,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  enemies  at  a  distance,  and  watch- 
ing their  motions,  without  betraying  the  place  where 
it  lies,  by  any  movement  on  its  own  part. 

The  woodcock  returns  from  the  south  very  early 
in  the  spring,  and  soon  after  selects  a  breeding  place 
in  the  woods,  where  the  nest  is  set  on  the  ground, 
and  formed  of  dry  grass  and  leaves.     The  eggs  are 
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four,  of  a  yellowish  clay  color,  and  marked  with 
blotches  of  purple  and  dark  brown.  The  young 
leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  hatched,  but  three  or  four 
weeks  elapse,  before  they  are  able  to  fly.  During 
the  time  of  incubation,  the  male  rises  in  a  spiral 
flight,  after  the  manner  of  the  snipe,  making  a  hur- 
ried sound  as  he  ascends,  which  increases  as  he  de- 
scends, when  it  becomes  loud  and  sweet.  YiThen 
he  touches  the  ground,  he  makes  a  bleating  sound, 
with  a  forward  movement  of  the  body,  and  then 
waits  to  see  if  his  call  is  answered.  The  woodcock, 
unlike  the  snipe,  which  never  flies  through  the 
woods,  often  goes  into  the  depth  of  the  forest,  and 
turns  over  the  dead  leaves  with  its  bill,  like  the 
pigeon,  in  search  of  the  insects  that  may  lie  below. 

Toward  the  last  of  October,  as  their  food  begins 
to  fail,  the  woodcocks  leave  the  interior,  and  move 
toward  the  sea,  in  preparation  for  their  migration  to 
the  south.  They  take  the  journey  in  the  evening, 
not  in  flocks,  but  following  each  other,  in  close  suc- 
cession, so  as  to  make  almost  an  unbroken  line. 
They  do  not  leave  the  coast,  however,  till  winter 
begins.  From  August  till  their  departure,  they  are 
in  good  order  for  the  table,  and  are  shot  in  great 
numbers  by  those  who  are  versed  in  this  kind  of 
sporting.  In  Louisiana  they  are  killed  by  men  with 
torches,  which  the  birds  stand  gazing  upon,  till  the 
fowler  knocks  them  down  with  a  stick. 

The  Virginian  Rail,  Rallus  VirginianuSy  spends 
the  winter  in  the  southern  states,  and  returns  to  us 
in  May.     It  hides  in  swamps  and  marshes,  in  the 
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day  time^  and  only  ventures  abroad  at  night ;  but  it 
feeds,  both  by  night  and  day,  on  water  insects,  worms 
and  seeds.  It  is  extremely  swift  in  running,  and 
if  pursued  by  a  dog,  will  change  its  direction  so 
often,  rising  on  its  wings  at  times,  that  he  soon  loses 
its  track)  as  it  escapes  among  the  weeds.  When  on 
the  wing,  it  can  be  shot,  as  it  flies  low  and  heavily, 
and  only  a  short  distance  at  a  time.  The  nest  is  not 
easily  found,  being  generally  placed  in  a  tuft,  in  soft 
meadows,  where  it  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  go.  It  is 
a  little  raised,  by  means  of  the  stalks  of  grasses, 
with  a  shallow  cavity,  lined  with  dry  weeds,  to  con- 
tain the  eggs.  These  are  from  four  to  seven  in  num- 
ber, of  a  dusky  white,  with  specks  of  brown  red 
and  pale  purple,  thickest  toward  the  larger  end.  Dr. 
Brewer  succeeded  in  finding  one  of  these  nests  in  a 
small  meadow  near  Jamaica  Plain,  and  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  Providence  rail-road. 

The  SoRA  Rail,  Rallus  Carolinus,  which  was 
formerly  thought  to  follow  the  example  of  the  swal- 
low, and  bury  itself  in  the  mud  for  the  sake  of  pass- 
ing the  winter  pleasantly,  is  a  rare  bird  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Birds  of  passage,  on  their  way  to  their 
breeding  places  in  the  north,  move  on  with  very 
little  delay ;  but  on  their  return,  having  nothing  but 
the  fear  of  winter  to  hasten  their  motions,  they  lin- 
ger till  their  instinct  warns  them  that  the  last 
minute  is  come.  It  is,  accordingly,  in  the  autumn 
only,  that  this  bird  has  been  seen  in  our  State.  The 
same  gentleman  who  ascertained  that  tli^  former 
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species  breeds  here,  suspects  that  the  nests  of  the 
other  rails  will  hereafter  be  found ;  they  have  been 
discovered  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain  and 
the  North  River. 

The  Yellow-breasted  Rail,  Rallus  Noveboror 
censis,  is  also  rare  here,  and  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States.  From  May  to  September,  it  is  found 
on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  where  it  breeds ;  and 
on  its  return  to  winter  quarters,  probably  takes  an 
inland  route,  the  greater  proportion  avoiding  the 
Atlantic  states.  From  Audubon,  we  learn  that  only 
a  few,  comparatively,  go  to  the  north;  the  great 
body  remain  in  the  extreme  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States  throughout  the  year. 

The  Purple  Gallinule,  Gallinula  Martinica^ 
and  the  Florida  GalUnule,  6?.  galeata,  have  already 
been  mentioned  as  rare  and  accidental  visiters  in 
the  State. 


LOBE-FOOTED    BIRDS. 

The  Cinereous  Coot,  Fulica  Americana^  is  found 
in  almost  every  part  of  North  America,  seeming  to 
have  little  choice  of  climate  or  temperature,  and  to 
regulate  its  migrations  by  the  scarcity  or  abun- 
dance of  food.  They  appear  among  us  in  early  au- 
tunm,  and  remain  till  November,  when  they  leave 
us  for  the  south  by  night.     Their  food  consists  of 
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aeeds,  grasses,  worms,  snails  and  insects,  together 
with  such  small  fish  as  they  catch  upon  the  edges 
of  the  water,  to  which  they  add  a  quanity  of  gravel 
and  coarse  sand.  They  are  not  seen  to  dive,  ex- 
cept when  wounded ;  then  they  make  their  way 
under  water  to  the  grass  or  reeds,  and  then  swim 
for  the  nearest  shore,  where,  notwithstanding  the 
awkward  appearance  of  their  legs  and  feet,  they 
walk  with  firmness,  and  run,  if  necessary,  with 
great  expedition.  They  probably  breed  in  the  State 
occasionally ;  Nuttall  mentions  that  a  pair  took  up 
their  residence  in  Fresh  pond  in  April,  and  in  June 
were  seen  accompanied  by  their  young ;  but  their 
nests  and  eggs  have  not  been  found  in  this,  nor,  I 
believe,  in  any  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 

The  Red  Phalarope.  Phalaroptis  fulicarius, 
visits  OS  on  its  return  from  the  north  in  autumn ;  but 
they  are  seldom  seen  in  Massachusetts.  Audubon 
mentions  that  once,  when  sailing  in  a  packet  sixty 
miles  from  Nantucket,  the  vessel  encountered  a  bed 
of  seaweeds  and  froth,  on  which  were  hundreds 
of  red  phalaropes,  walking  with  as  much  ease  and 
confidence  as  if  on  shore. 

The  Hyperborean  Phalarope,  Phalaropus  hyper- 
boraeus,  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  northern  bird, 
seldom  seen  farther  south  than  New  York.  Dr. 
Brewer  tells  me  that  he  has  procured  them  here  in 
May,  but  they  are  more  abundant  toward  the  Bay 
of  Fundy.  None  are  seen  in  the  interior ;  and  they 
are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  on  the  banks 
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of  seaweed,  floating  on  the  ocean,  at  great  distances 
from  the  shore. 

Wilson's  Phalabope,  Phalarapus  Wils^nii,  is  a 
rare  visiter,  which.  Dr.  Brewer  tells  me,  I  may 
insert  on  the  authority  of  Audubon,  who  has  found 
it  in  various  places  along  the  eastern  coast,  from 
Boston  to  New  Jersey;  but  it  is  not  sufficiently 
common  to  have  its  history  well  understood. 

The  Crested  Grebe,  Podiceps  cristcttuSj  is  a  bird 
which  breeds  in  the  fur  countries,  and  is  seen  here 
late  in  the  season,  on  its  return  to  the  south ;  but 
while  some  proceed  by  the  coast,  more  seem  to  ibl* 
low  the  course  of  the  great  rivers,  since  they  are 
seen  in  great  numbers  in  the  western  states,  flying  at 
all  hours  of  the  day.  From  their  alertness  in  diving, 
by  which  they  often  elude  the  aim  of  the  fowler, 
they  are  called  Dippers ;  when  pursued,  they  keep 
only  the  bill  above  water  ;  and  Audubon  says  that 
they  are  easily  caught  when  in  ponds,  by  hooks 
placed  on  lines  near  the  ground. 

The  Red-necked  Grebe,  Podiceps  rubricollis,  is 
found  along  the  coast  from  New  York  to  Maine, 
in  winter.  In  the  fur  countries,  they  are  common 
in  the  breeding  season.  Dr.  Brewer  tells  me  that  he 
has  procured  them  here  in  the  winter,  which,  unlike 
the  former,  they  spend  in  the  eastern  states. 

The  Horned  Grebe,  Podiceps  comutuSj  returns 
from  the  north  in  October,  when  it  is  seen  in  Mas- 
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aehusetts.  Dr.  Brewer  classes  it  with  those  that 
pend  the  winter  here ;  but  the  greater  proportion 
niist  go  on,  since  they  are  common  at  that  season, 
•n  the  southern  inlets  and  rivers.  While  here,  they 
:eep  in  the  salt  water,  diving  with  great  celerity, 
nd  soon  becoming  so  familiar  with  the  gun,  as  to 
dde  under  water  whenever  they  hear  it.  Nuttall 
aentions  that  the  stomach  of  those  which  he  has 
tpened  has  generally  contained  quantities  of  their 
^wn  feathers,  plucked  from  the  breast  and  swal- 
(ywed.  Audubon  says  the  stomach  contains  hair- 
ike  substances  rolled  together  like  the  pellets  of 
wis;  particulars  which  require  more  explanation 
ban  our  present  acquaintance  with  their  habits 
nables  any  naturalist  to  give. 

The  Pied-billed  Grebe,  or  Dobchick,  Podiceps 
Jarolmensisj  comes  to  us  from  the  north  early  in 
ntonm,  and  remains  till  the  approach  of  winter. 
niose  found  here  are  generally  young.  Their  food 
(Misists  of  plants,  seeds,  water  insects  and  small 
iflhy  together  with  which  they  swallow  gravel.  In 
he  gizzards  of  some  which  Audubon  examined,  he 
oond  collections  like  those  just  mentioned,  which 
onsisted  of  the  down  of  thistles  and  other  plants, 
rhich  had  been  swallowed  together  with  the  seed. 
rhese  birds  dive  with  great  quickness,  and  use 
heir  wings  under  water  ;  they  sink  so  gently  as  to 
Bare  no  ripple  showing  where  they  went  down, 
lothing  but  the  small  end  of  the  bill  remains  above, 
iod  this  easily  escapes  observation,  particularly  among 
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the  bulrushes,  to  which  they  resort  when  alarmed. 
Nothing  was  known  of  their  nests,  till  Audubon 
found  one  near  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  river. 
None  have  ever  been  found  in  this  State. 


WEB-FOOTED    BIRDS. 

The  Cayenne  Tern,  Sterna  Cayana,  is  common 
at  the  south,  where  it  breeds.  Audubon  also  found 
it  breeding  at  Labrador ;  so  that,  although  none  have 
yet  been  seen  here,  they  must  pass  by  us,  and  will 
probably  be  found  to  touch  upon  the  coast  of  our 
State. 

The  Common  Tern,  Sterna  hirundo,  is  conunon 
on  our  coast,  where  it  bears  the  name  of  Mackerel 
Gull,  from  its  being  supposed  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  that  fish  in  its  summer  quarters.  In  May,  they 
prepare,  if  it  can  be  called  preparing,  a  nest  on 
some  rocky  islet  or  sand  bar,  where  their  eggs,  aie 
laid,  with  only  a  little  sand  scraped  up  to  keep  them 
in  place  ;  and  in  all  pleasant  days,  are  left  to  be 
warmed  by  the  sun,  the  female  sitting  only  at  night 
and  in  foul  weather.  The  eggs  are  of  dull  yellow- 
ish olive,  with  dark  brown  specks  and  blotches. 
The  parents,  though  they  appear  so  careless  of  their 
domestic  establishment,  watch  over  it  with  anxious 
vigilance,  and  are  very  bold  in  resisting  intrusion. 
They  breed  at  Egg  rock,  near  Nahant.    When  the 
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roung  are  first  hatched,  they  tear  fish  in  pieces  to 
*eed  them ;  afterwards  they  drop  the  fish  among 
hem,  where  it  is  seized  by  the  strongest ;  but  they 
ind  other  resources  in  the  insects  which  they  collect 
or  themselves,  rambling  near  the  spot,  but  always 
ttending  to  the  voice  of  the  old  bird,  when  it  warns 
hem  that  danger  is  nigh.  In  winter  they  migrate 
0  warmer  regions. 

The  Roseate  Tern,  Sterna  DougalU,  has  re- 
vived its  popular  name  from  the  color  of  the  breast, 
rhich,  however,  soon  fades  after  death.  Audubon 
bond  them  in  great  nmnbers,  breeding,  on  the  Keys 
»f  Florida,  and  Nuttall  procured  one  specimen  at 
Chelsea  Beach.  Its  eastern  visit  was  probably  acci- 
lental. 

The  Silvery  Tern,  Sterna  minuta,  the  same 
with  the  Lesser  Tern  of  Wilson,  comes  to  us  in  the 
ipring,  later  than  the  preceding.  It  is  not  uncommon 
m  our  shores,  where  it  is  seen  dashing  into  the 
vater,  like  a  little  fish-hawk,  to  secure  its  prey,  or 
chasing  insects  over  the  pools  and  marshes.  It  some- 
times goes  into  the  interior,  and  has  been  found  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  sea.  They  are  generally 
careless  and  unsuspicious,  and  pay  little  regard  to  an 
observer. 

Bonaparte's  Gm^,  Larus  Bonapartii,  is  seen 
occasionally,  early  in  autumn,  on  the  coast  of  this 
State,  and  its  whistling  is  heard  in  the  air,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds to  the  south  or  inland,  to  feed. 
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The  KiTTiWAKE  Gull,  Larus  iridadyluaj  is  com- 
mon along  the  coast^  from  New  York  to  Eastport, 
though  never  seen  in  the  interior.  Audubon  found 
it  in  great  abundance  on  some  of  the  islands  in  Bos- 
ton harbor.  In  the  air,  its  motions  are  light,  bold 
and  graceful,  sweeping  in  broad  circles  at  an  im- 
mense height  in  the  air,  then  stooping  downwards  to 
rest  upon  the  waves.  It  is  so  awkward  on  the 
ground,  that  it  can  hardly  walk ;  and  it  gathers  its 
food,  even  the  shell-fish  from  the  sands,  while  on 
the  wing. 

The  Common  Gull,  Larus  zonorhyncus^  is  quite 
abimdant  on  our  coast,  but  it  understands  the  danger 
of  too  near  approach  to  man,  and  keeps,  as  much 
as  possible,  out  of  his  reach.  It  floats  gracefully 
in  the  air,  till  something  attracts  its  attention,  when 
it  descends  in  a  spiral  curve,  and  seizing  a  fish, 
flies  ofl*,  alights,  and  swallows  it  at  leisure.  When 
satisfied  with  food,  they  rest  themselves  by  swim- 
ming in  parties  on  the  waves,  their  white  plumage 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  deep  green  of  the  sea. 
When  spring  has  commenced,  the  gulls  assemble  in 
flocks,  on  flats  and  beaches,  and  when  paired,  fly  off 
to  their  breeding  places,  which  Audubon  found  in 
great  numbers  in  Labrador,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Maine.  Part  of  their  food  consists  of  shell-fiish, 
which,  being  unable  otherwise  to  break  the  shell, 
they  are  said  to  carry  high  into  the  air,  and  to  let 
fall  on  the  rocks  below. 

The  Silvery  Gull,  Larus  fuscus,  is  found  on 
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our  coasts  in  winter,  and  is  said  to  breed,  both  in  the 
northern  regions,  and  in  islands  near  Sonth  Caro- 
lina 

The  Herring  Gull,  Larus  argentatuSy  is,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Brewer,  the  most  common  species  in  the 
State.  Audubon  found  them  breeding  at  an  island 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  he  was  assured  that, 
formerly,  all  made  their  nests,  like  other  seabirds, 
on  the  ground ;  but  finding  that  they  were  often 
disturbed  by  intrusive  visiters,  they  had,  many  of 
them,  adopted  the  practice  of  building  in  trees,  a 
reach  of  sagacity  one  would  hardly  have  expected 
firom  such  a  quarter.  The  younger  ones  still  build 
on  the  earth ;  but,  while  those  which  are  hatched 
below  run  about  in  a  few  days,  those  which  are  in 
the  trees,  do  not  undertake  to  leave  their  nests  till 
they  are  able  to  fly.  The  same  distinguished  orni- 
thologist saw  one  of  these  birds  which  had  taken 
a  very  hard  shell-fish,  carry  it  into  the  air  and  let 
it  fall  without  efiect ;  it  tried  the  experiment  again, 
and  yet  a  third  time,  when  it  succeeded ;  the  gull, 
after  each  failure,  carrying  it  higher  than  before. 
Much  of  their  food  consists  of  herrings,  which  they 
catch  by  following  the  shoals  ;  they  sometimes  feed 
on  small  birds,  and  suck  all  the  eggs  they  can  find. 

The  White-winged  Gull.  Lanis  leucopteriis,  is 
inserted  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Brewer,  who  has 
obtained  it  near  Boston.  It  is  not  found  farther 
south  than  New  York.     Its  flight  resembles  that  of 
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the  preceding  species,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  size 
and  markings,  as  well  as  in  its  greater  fearlessness  of 
man.     It  breeds  in  the  high  northern  regions. 

The  Black-backed  Gull,  Lams  marinus,  is  in- 
serted  on  the  authority  of  the  gentleman  just  men- 
tioned, who  has  found  it  in  Boston  harbor.  It  is  a 
large  and  powerful  bird,  and,  though  shy  and  timid 
towards  man,  is  very  oppressive  to  other  sea-birds. 
It  devours  voraciously  all  sorts  of  food  except  vege- 
tables, even  in  the  last  stages  of  decay,  but  young 
birds  and  fish  are  its  favorite  food.  The  fish  are 
caught  as  it  flies,  and,  if  not  too  large,  swallowed 
without  suspending  its  flight.  It  makes  great  con- 
sternation among  the  sea-fowl,  by  sucking  their  eggs, 
without  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  owners. 
When  young  ducks  are  on  the  water,  they  seize 
them,  none  except  the  eider  having  courage  to  re- 
sist ;  they  sometimes  plunge  after  fish  in  a  consider- 
able depth  of  water,  but  have  no  facility  in  diving. 
These  birds,  powerful  as  their  flight  is,  do  not  go 
very  far  to  the  north  to  breed,  nor  are  their  breed- 
ing places  found  more  toward  the  south  than  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Maine.  They  do  not  go  into 
the  interior,  except  on  the  great  lakes  ;  they  appear 
to  rejoice  in  the  storms  of  the  ocean,  having  power 
to  force  their  way  against  the  heaviest  wind. 

The  Skua  Gm.L,  Lestris  catarractes,  called  by 
Linnffius  the  cataract  jager,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  darts  down  upon  its  prey,  is  a  bird  belong- 
ing to  high  northern  latitudes,  but  in  the  depth  of 
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winter  it  comes  as  far  south  as  Massachusetts.  It  is 
a  strong  and  daring  bird,  and  though  considerably 
iess  in  size  than  the  preceding,  readily  attacks  and 
puts  him  to  flight.  If  its  nest  is  disturbed,  it  is 
completely  insensible  to  danger,  and  gives  battle  at 
once,  not  only  to  all  other  animals,  but  even  to  man. 
Having  all  the  rapacious  habits  of  the  gulls,  with 
all  this  strength  and  courage,  it  is  considered  by 
other  birds  as  the  pirate  of  the  shores. 

Richardson's  Jaoer,  Lestris  Richardsonii,  visits 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  in  the  winter 
season,  when  it  is  seen  on  the  inland  bays  about 
Boston,  fljring  in  pairs,  or  sitting  on  the  water.  Its 
flight  is  firm  and  long  continued,  and  it  takes  advan- 
tage of  it  to  pursue  other  sea-birds,  and  force  them 
to  disgorge  their  prey.  It  breeds  in  the  fur  coun- 
tries, but,  respecting  its  habits  at  that  season,  very 
little  is  known.  Audubon  has  doubts  whether  it  is 
a  distinct  species  from  the  one  which  follows. 

The  Arctic  Jager,  Lestris  parasiticus,  inhabits 
the  northern  sea  shores  in  summer,  and  in  winter  is 
found  in  Florida.  It  resembles  the  preceding  in  its 
habits  of  plundering  other  birds  of  the  fruit  of  their 
labors.  By  means  of  its  long  tail,  it  can  suddenly 
check  its  flight  or  change  its  direction,  so  that  the 
victims  of  its  oppression  cannot  escape  its  pursuit. 

The  PoMARiNE  Jaoer,  Lestris  pomarinus,  is  a 
bird  which  Audubon  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  till  he  went  to  Labrador,  but  Dr.  Brewer 
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has  obtained  it  in  Massachusetts  bay^  and  thus  au- 
thorized us  to  claim  it  as  a  visiter  of  the  State.  So 
far  as  its  habits  are  ascertained,  they  are  like  those 
of  other  gulls,  but  its  history  is  very  imperfectly 
known. 

The  Stormy  Petrel,  Thalassidrama  Wihonii^  is 
found  on  almost  all  the  Atlantic,  and  known  to  sea- 
men, who  look  upon  it  with  very  little  affection, 
by  the  name  of  Mother  Carey's  chicken.  It  fol- 
lows the  vessel  in  its  course  through  the  deep,  not 
caring  whither  it  goes,  and  when  the  tempest  rises, 
seems  so  indifferent  to  its  raging,  or  rather  to  enjoy 
it  so  much,  that  the  superstitious  formerly  believed 
that  this  harmless  bird  had  some  agency  in  raising 
the  storms.  It  is  called  the  Petrel,  from  its  walking, 
like  the  apostle  Peter,  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
where  it  gathers  any  food  that  may  be  thrown  from 
the  vessel  which  it  pursues.  After  it  grows  dark,  it 
rests  on  the  water  for  the  night  ]  but  on  the  foUoW" 
ing  morning,  easily  overtakes  the  vessel  that  has  left 
it  behind.  In  general  it  is  rather  silent,  but  at 
times  it  makes  a  low  sound,  as  if  asking  the  seaman 
to  throw  it  out  some  food.  It  usually  subsists  on 
resources  supplied  by  its  favorite  element,  the  sea. 

The  Fork-tailed  Petrel,  Thalassidroma  Leachn^ 
was  said  by  Bonaparte,  to  be  uncommon  on  the  Amer- 
ican shores  ;  but  Audubon  declares  that  on  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts,  this  is  much  more  abundant  than 
the  other  species.  On  approaching  land,  when  re- 
turning from  Europe,  he  shot  a  number  of  those 
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that  smrounded  the  yessel,  and  found  among  them 
specimens  of  all  the  three.  This  is  the  most  sus- 
picious, never  flying  close  to  the  vessel  like  the 
others ;  it  is  not  known  to  alight  on  the  rigging, 
and  rests  less  frequently  upon  the  water.  But  its 
food  is  the  same,  consisting  of  such  small  fish  and 
Crustacea  as  it  can  pick  up  from  floating  seaweed  on 
the  water,  or  oily  substances  thrown  from  vessels 
into  the  sea.  These  birds  are  able  to  bear  consider- 
able abstinence,  but  everything  which  they  swallow, 
seems  to  be  turned  to  oil,  and  their  flesh  is  rank  and 
unpleasant  to  the  taste.  They  are  found  breeding 
in  the  fissures  of  rocks,  above  the  reach  of  the  spray, 
while  the  preceding  burrows  in  the  sand  on  low 
islands.  Though  this  bird  seems  so  bound  to  the 
ocean,  by  all  its  habits  and  wants,  I  have  had  one 
brought  to  me  which  was  taken  near  Chicopee  river 
in  Springfield,  seventy  miles  from  the  shore. 

The  Fulmar  Petrel,  Procellaria  glacialis,  has 
been  found  by  Audubon  from  Long  Island  to  New- 
foundland, but  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  has,  as 
yet,  been  taken  within  the  State.  This  is  the  bird 
so  well  known  as  the  main  dependence  of  the  singu- 
lar inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda,  one  of  the  western  isles 
of  Scotland. 

The  Snow  Goose,  Anser  hyperboreus,  breeds  in 
Arctic  America,  resorting  to  the  sandy  shores  of  lakes 
and  rivers.  They  are  so  cautious  as  to  station  one 
of  their  number  as  a  sentinel,  to  warn  them  of  ap- 
proaching danger.    They  return  with  their  famiUes 
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in  September,  after  which  they  are  occasionally 
seen  in  Massachusetts  bay.  They  are  very  noisy, 
and  their  note  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
common  wild  goose,  by  its  greater  shrillness.  Their 
flesh  is  said  to  be  better  than  that  of  the  latter  spe- 
cies. As  the  cold  grows  severe,  they  leave  us  for 
their  winter  quarters. 

The  Canada  Goose,  Anser  Canadensis,  is  well 
known  in  Massachusetts,  as  one  of  the  heralds  of 
spring.  Their  spring  migration  appears  always  de- 
termined by  the  advance  of  the  season,  and  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  which  discloses  a  supply  of 
grass  and  berries,  uninjured  by  the  frost,  and  ready 
as  a  resource  for  food.  Their  arrival  is  most  wel- 
come in  the  fur  countries,  where  the  aborigines  de- 
pend upon  them  for  their  subsistence  in  summer. 
The  hunter  sets  up  stuffed  birds  as  a  decoy,  and  im- 
itates their  call ;  thus  bringing  them  within  his 
reach,  he  destroys  them  in  great  numbers.  But 
while  the  great  proportion  go  to  the  north  to  breed, 
Audubon  assures  us,  that  many  remain  and  breed ; 
some,  he  says,  in  pools  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Maine 
and  Massachusetts,  so  that  he  thinks  it  entitled  to  be 
set  down  as  a  permanent  resident  within  the  Union. 
Farther  north,  they  become  more  numerous,  and  in 
Labrador,  their  nests  abound  in  every  marshy  plain. 

When  the  young  have  become  large,  and  suf- 
ficiently practised  in  flying,  they  prepare  for  their 
return.  On  the  first  appearance  of  snow,  the  ganders 
arrange  the  flocks  in  order  of  flight,  the  old  males 
in  front,  the  females  next,  and  the  young  after  them, 
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the  weakest  behind  ;  and  thus  they  set  forth,  some- 
times with  an  extended  front,  sometimes  in  single 
file,  but  generally  in  a  sharp  angle,  with  an  old 
gander  at  the  head.  When  any  one  is  fatigued,  he 
blls  back  in  the  wake  of  another,  who  cleaves  the 
air  before  him ;  the  leader  at  times  gives  out  a  loud 
ZTj  of  encouragement,  or  command,  which  is  an- 
iwered  from  various  parts  of  the  line.  They  fly 
«rith  great  strength  and  steadiness,  at  a  great  height 
in  the  air,  if  they  have  far  to  go  ;  but  when  doubt- 
hl  of  the  season,  they  fly  lower,  and  are  often  be- 
vnldered  in  fogs  and  snow  storms,  so  as  to  come  to 
the  ground  stupified,  and  to  submit  quietly  to  their 
hte.  They  are  so  much  alive  to  changes  of  temper- 
fttnre,  that,  when  they  are  seen  returning  over  their 
Line  of  march,  it  indicates  that  a  change  of  weather 
is  nigh. 

When  they  alight  in  some  place  where  they  intend 
to  pass  the  night,  they  crop  the  grass  side  wise, 
like  the  domestic  goose,  or  pat  the  groimd  with  both 
feet  to  force  the  worms  out  of  it.  Sometimes  they 
ilight  in  corn-fields,  where  they  do  considerable 
iamage ;  sometimes  in  the  water,  where  they 
plunge  their  heads  to  the  bottom  in  search  of  food. 
rhey  always  keep  sentinels  stationed,  who,  at  the 
approach  of  cattle,  are  silent ;  but  if  a  bear,  or  pan- 
ther, or  worse  than  all,  a  man  comes  nigh,  the  alarm 
18  given,  and  all  glide  into  the  nearest  water  and 
iwim  to  a  distance  from  the  shore.  Their  sense  of 
learing  is  wonderfully  quick  and  discerning ;  they 
zan  at  once  distinguish  a  sound  made  by  man. 

The  crossing  of  the  breed  of  the  wild  with  the 
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tame  goose,  as  in  the  case  of  the  turkey,  has  been  at- 
tended with  much  advantage ;  the  hybrid  being 
larger  and  more  easily  fattened,  brings  a  higher 
price  than  either  of  the  species  from  which  it  is  de- 
scended. The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  keeping  the 
Canada  goose,  is,  that  it  does  not  multiply  as  in  the 
wild  state ;  but,  though  it  requires  time  to  effect  a 
considerable  change  in  its  habits,  a  persevering  at- 
tempt at  domestication  would  probably  succeed.  In 
some  cases,  it  has  succeeded  already ;  but  when 
flocks  are  passing  over,  it  answers  their  call,  and 
seems  strongly  tempted  to  return  to  the  savage  state. 

The  Barnacle  Goose,  Anser  leucopsisj  is  said  by 
the  gunners  on  the  coast,  to  be  shot  in  this  State. 
Audubon  never  met  with  it.  Nuttall  speaks  of  it  as 
a  straggler  on  our  coast. 

HuTCHiNs'  Goose,  Anser  Hutchinsii,  is  inserted 
on  the  same  authority.  They  call  it  the  Flight,  or 
Winter  Goose.  It  resembles  the  conamon  wild  goose, 
except  that  it  is  less  in  size. 

The  Brant  Goose,  Anser  bernicla,  a  bird  well 
known  in  our  markets,  breeds  on  the  coasts  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  the  northern  ocean,  and  spends  the 
winter  in  the  southern  states.  Early  in  October, 
they  arrive  in  large  nmnbers,  some  in  order  of 
march,  others  in  noisy  confusion,  and  make  little 
more  stay  than  is  necessary  for  resting,  after  their 
long  flight.  But  flocks  continue  to  follow  each  other 
in  long  succession,  and  the  gunners  secure  consid- 
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erable  numbers.  In  spring  they  return,  but  their 
stay  is  still  shorter,  and  their  flesh  very  iininviting  ; 
in  winter  it  is  more  valued,  but  has  a  fishy  taste  at 
best 

The  Shoyeler,  Anas  clypeata,  which  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  table,  belongs 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  but  sometimes 
yisits  our  coast,  and  still  more  frequently  our  lakes 
and  rivers,  in  the  declining  year.  Were  it  not  for 
the  great  bill,  this  would  be  a  handsome  bird.  It 
draws  in  the  watery  mud  through  the  teeth  of  its 
bill,  which  fit  into  each  other,  forming  a  sort  of 
sieve,  by  which  it  throws  out  the  water,  and  retains 
the  worms,  seeds,  and  insects  for  its  food.  It  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  Boston  market,  brought 
from  the  ponds  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Mallard  Duck,  Anas  boschas,  is  our  com- 
mon duck  in  its  wild  state.  It  is  common  at  the 
south,  but  not  so  in  Massachusetts,  where  it  is  very 
rare,  and  beyon(J  Portland  it  is  not  known.  The 
reason  is,  that  this  duck,  instead  of  resorting  to  the 
seacoast,  is  partial  to  lakes  and  rivers.  They  are 
most  abundant  in  the  western  states,  where  many 
of  them  remain,  and  breed.  As  they  come  from  the 
great  lakes,  they  spread  themselves  over  those  re- 
gions, resorting  to  meadows,  swamps,  atid  thick 
beech  woods.  In  the  wild  state,  they  are  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  domesticated,  in  the  spirit  and 
animation  of  their  movements  ;  their  flight  is  won- 
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derfully  swift  and  well  sustained,  while  the  wingd 
of  the  common  duck  hardly  lift  it  from  the  ground. 
The  squatters  of  the  Mississippi  catch  many  of  the 
mallards  when  young,  and  they  are  sufficiently  tame 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  young  of  those 
thus  caught,  are,  for  a  year  or  two,  superior  to  the 
wild  ones,  but  soon  become  like  the  common  ducks 
of  the  barnyard.  The  hybrids  raised  between  the 
Mallard  and  Muscovy,  are  said  to  be  large,  and  afford 
excellent  eating. 

The  mallard  has  many  of  the  properties  of  a  noc- 
turnal bird,  feeding  and  travelling  more  by  night 
than  by  day.  In  the  dark,  their  flight  is  distin-' 
guished  by  the  whistling  of  their  wings.  They 
generally  arrange  themselves  in  the  wedge  form  to 
go  to  any  distance,  and  never  alight  on  any  spot  till 
they  have  wheeled  several  times  round  it,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  safe  to  take  possession  ;  except 
when  under  the  command  of  an  experienced  leader, 
who  judges  at  once  of  the  presence  of  danger,  and 
if  he  suspects  none,  strikes  down  without  hesitation 
upon  the  water.  They  then  begin  to  bathe  and 
dress  themselves,  before  they  go  to  the  shore  for 
food.  After  this  ceremony  is  over,  some  explore  the 
mud  for  leeches,  frogs,  or  lizards ;  others  go  into  the 
woods  for  beechnuts  and  acorns,  moving  round  with 
prodigious  cackling.  If  they  hear  a  sound,  they 
know  whether  it  is  made  by  animals  or  not ;  if  it 
is,  they  go  on  with  their  employment ;  but  if  it  de- 
notes that  man  is  at  hand,  they  glide  into  the  water, 
and  put  oflf  to  what  they  consider  a  safe  distance 
from  the  shore. 


itite  for  food  which  any  other  bird  would 
la  entirely  uneatable.  The  young,  when 
hiive  on  chopped  fish.  The  mallard  has  the 
r  patting  the  ground  with  its  feet  to  force 
Mii  of  their  burrows. 

Sket  Duck  or  Gadwale,  Anas  strepera,  is  an 
int  of  northern  regions,  and  is  believed  to  be 
the  United  States.  Wilson  found  it  in  New 
Qid  Kentucky,  and  some  of  the  young  birds 
.  at  times  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

PiHTAiL  Duck,  Anas  acuta,  is  very  abundant 
I  of  the  western  states,  but  seldom  seen  on 
tt,  and  never  farther  eastward  than  Massa- 
u  It  breeds  in  the  fur  countries,  but  on  its 
bllows  the  coast  of  the  great  western  rivers, 
o  much  a  stranger  to  the  coast,  that  it  must 
!ded  as  an  inland  bird.  It  arrives  from  the 
L  autumn,  in  good  condition,  and  resorts  to 
id  streams,  where  it  feeds  on  tadpoles,  leeches, 
chnuts,  should  they  happen  to  abound.  It 
ful  in  its  motions  on  the  water,  and  Audubon 
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in  the  fur  countries,  and,  on  its  return,  is  found  in 
most  parts  of  the  Union.  About  Chesapeake  Bay,  it 
is  a  companion  rather  than  friend  of  the  canvass- 
back,  which  dives  for  the  plants  on  which  it  feeds. 
The  widgeon,  which  hkes  the  plant,  but  not  the 
diving,  watches  the  moment  of  the  canvass-back's 
rising,  and  before  its  eyes  are  fairly  opened,  it 
snatches  the  plant  from  its  mouth  and  makes  off 
with  it.  The  widgeon  is  found  in  the  interior,  as 
well  as  on  the  coast ;  many  spend  the  winter  in  the 
southern  states. 

The  Dusky  Duck,  Anas  obscura^  sometimes  called 
the  black  duck,  is,  as  Dr.  Brewer  informs  me,  the 
most  common  of  all  the  species  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Boston.  They  are  met  with  on  the  coast,  from 
Florida  to  Labrador,  but  are  not  found  in  the  high 
northern  regions.  They  frequent  salt  marshes  as 
well  as  inland  waters,  and  their  food  consists  of  small 
shellfish  and  seeds.  In  the  daytime,  they  are  retired 
and  shy  ,•  but  on  the  report  of  a  gun,  they  rise  in 
great  numbers  and  disperse  in  all  directions.  They 
fly  high  in  calm  weather,  and  low  when  the  wind 
blows  hard,  when  the  gunners  conceal  themselves  in 
the  grass  and  shoot  them  down.  Their  flesh  is  said 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  other  ducks,  when  they 
have  been  well  fed,  but  it  generally  has  something 
of  the  flavor  of  its  food.  This  bird  breeds  in  this 
State  in  fresh  water  marshes  and  on  sea  islands ;  the 
eggs  are  eight  or  ten  in  number,  resembling  tho^ 
of  the  domestic  duck.  Great  numbers,  however, 
proceed  beyond  our  borders. 
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The  Wood  or  Summer  Duck,  Anas  sponsaj  is  a 
most  beautiful  bird,  which  makes  its  home  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  quiet  retreats  near  ponds  and  rivers, 
rhere  some  of  them  spend  the  winter.  They  sel- 
Mn  visit  the  coast,  but  prefer  the  fresh  water, 
teir  food  consisting  of  grapes,  beechnuts,  acorns, 
id  such  berries  as  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  ponds 
id  streams.  They  also  eat  tadpoles  and  water  in- 
cts,  reaching  their  necks  into  the  water  to  secure 
tern,  after  the  manner  of  the  mallard.  On  the 
t>uiid  they  run  fast ;  they  also  move  with  firmness 
1  the  larger  branches  of  trees.  They  swim  and 
.ve  well,  often  stopping  near  the  edge  of  the  water, 
ith  nothing  except  the  bill  above  ;  but  often,  when 
lanned,  they  run  into  the  depths  of  the  wood. 
[Tieir  sense  of  hearing  is  very  delicate,  and  aids 
hem  to  escape  from  their  various  enemies.  Their 
light  is  rapid  and  graceful ;  they  move  through  the 
rees  and  foliage  as  readily  as  the  pigeon. 

The  wood  ducks  build  in   May,  in  the  hollow 
part  of  a  branch  or  the  deserted  hole  of  a  large 
woodpecker,  which  they  enter  readily,  though  the 
eatrance  seems    much    smaller  than   their   bodies. 
The  eggs,  which  are  from  six  to  fifteen,  of  a  yel- 
lowish  green,   are   laid   on   dry   plants,   and  down 
plucked  from  the  parent's  breast,  together  with  the 
feathers  of  various  other  birds.    As  soon  as  the  young 
we  hatched,  if  the  nest  is  over  the  water,  they  spread 
their  little  wings  and  feet,  and  drop  into  the  stream ; 
if  not,   the  mother  carries   them  carefully  to   the 
^er.  in  her  bill ;  sometimes  she  lets  them  fall  on 
the  dry  leaves  below,  and  then  conducts  them  to 
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their  fayorite  element,  where  they  soon  learn  to  col- 
lect flies,  moschetoes,  and  other  insects,  for  their 
food.  The  experiment  of  domesticating  this  fine 
bird  has  been  tried  with  good  success ;  and,  after  a 
few  years,  they  would  doubtless  give  up  all  desire 
to  return  to  their  wildness. 

The  Blue-winged  Teal,  Amis  discorSy  returns 
early  in  autumn  from  the  north  and  west,  where  it 
breeds.  They  are  easily  affected  by  the  cold,  and 
the  first  frosts  are  a  signal  to  them  to  escape  to 
warmer  regions.  They  are  found  on  our  larger 
rivers,  but  seldom  visit  the  sea. 

The  Green-winoed  Teal,  Anas  creccGj  is  more 
common  in  the  southern  states  than  here.  Audubon 
did  not  find  it  in  Newfoundland  or  Labrador ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  breeds  in  the  fur 
countries,  and  near  the  great  lakes;  those  which 
are  seen  here,  are  said  to  be  mostly  females  and 
young  birds,  the  males  pursuing  a  different  route, 
and  not  appearing  here  till  the  spring.  Being  more 
select  in  feeding  than  most  other  ducks,  they  furnish 
an  excellent  article  of  food. 

The  Eider  Drcx,  FuUgula  tnoUissimaj  is  well 
known  as  the  bird  which  covers  its  eggs  with  down 
taken  from  its  own  breast.  This  is  now  become  an 
important  article  of  commerce,  and  the  hunters,  not 
satisfied  with  taking  the  down,  carry  away  the  eggs 
also.  The  female  then  lays  a  smaller  number  of 
e^s,  and  strips  herself  again  to  cover  them.    If  the 
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nest  is  a  second  time  robbed,  the  male  bird  supplies 
his  down  to  cover  the  last  laying ;  and  thus  it  is, 
that  many  in  civilized  life  feather  their  nests,  at  the 
expense  of  this  plundered  bird.  Formerly  they  bred 
in  considerable  numbers,  from  Boston  eastward ;  but 
they  generally  go  farther  north  for  that  purpose, 
though  in  winter  many  of  them  are  shot  upon  our 
coast.  Audubon,  while  in  Boston,  had  twenty-one 
specimens  brought  him,  which  two  gimners  had  shot 
in  a  single  day.  The  same  high  authority  says  that 
the  eider  would  be  domesticated  with  great  ease,  and 
would  be  invaluable  on  account  of  its  down,  its 
feathers,  and  its  flesh  for  food. 

The  Kino  Duck,  Fuligula  spectabilis,  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  northern  regions,  living,  generally, 
and  finding  its  food,  out  at  sea.  Covered  with  its 
coat  of  down,  it  braves  the  severity  of  the  arctic 
season;  but  sometimes,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
wanders  into  our  borders.  It  is  said,  by  old  gunners, 
that  formerly  they  were  not  rare  on  our  coast,  and 
that  they  used  to  breed  in  company  with  the  eiders. 
Now  they  are  seldom  found. 

The  Surf  Duck,  FuKgula  perspicillata,  breeds  in 
Labrador  and  the  regions  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  is 
seen,  in  spring,  bending  its  course  toward  the  north. 
On  their  return,  some  remain  here  through  the  win- 
ter ;  others  extend  their  migrations  as  far  as  Florida. 
They  feed  principally  in  the  sea ;  and  also  resort  to 
shallows  and  beaches  in  search  of  small  shell  fish,  for 
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which  they  are  constantly  diving.     Their  flesh  is 
sometimes  eaten,  but  is  not  recommended. 

The  Velvet  Duck,  Fuligula  fusca.  breeds  in 
Labrador  and  the  fur  countries,  and,  after  spending 
some  time  about  the  lakes  in  those  regions,  returns 
to  the  south,  and  reaches  us  in  September.  It  is  a 
sea  bird  in  all  its  habits ;  but  Nuttall  has  seen  it  in 
Fresh  Pond,  in  Cambridge.  After  breeding  near  the 
fresh  water  lakes,  it  leaves  them  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  prefers  the  shores,  where  its  usual  food, 
shell-fish  and  other  articles  which  form  the  subsist- 
ence of  sea-birds,  always  abounds.  On  the  coast,  it 
is  called  the  White-winged  Coot ;  its  flesh,  though 
no  great  luxury,  is  in  considerable  demand. 

The  American  Scoter  Duck,  Fulig^ila  Americar 
na,  comes  to  us  from  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
and,  while  here,  associates  with  the  other  sea  ducks, 
living  on  similar  food.  Early  in  November,  it  is 
found  in  Boston  market,  and  the  flesh  of  the  young 
is  considered  good. 

The  Ruddy  Duck.  Ptiligiila  rubida.  breeds  in  the 
small  lakes  of  the  fur  countries,  and  retiuns  to  us  in 
October,  proceeding  as  far  south  as  the  limits  of 
Florida.  When  it  first  arrives,  the  young  are  unsus- 
picious, but  the  old  are  difficult  to  approach.  The 
females  and  young  are  seen  in  our  ponds  and  about 
tide  waters,  and  many  of  them  are  sold  in  Boston, 
under  the  name  of  Dun-Birds. 
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Fhe  Pied  Duck,  Fuligula  Labradora^  is  thought, 
Nuttall^  to  belong  to  the   western  part  of  the 

itinent,  and  to  be  only  found  as  a  straggler  on  the 

antic  shores.  It  is  called  the  Sand-shoal  Duck,  by 
guDners  of  the  middle  states,  from  its  resorting  to 

d  bars  in  search  of  food.     It  is  rarely  found  in 

I  State,  aad  only  in  winter  or  spring. 

Phe   Canvass-back  Duck,   Fuligula    valisneria, 

well  known  as  a  luxury  of  the  table,  never 
mnds  in  Massachusetts ;  some  are  seen  in  winter 
IT  Cohasset  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  I  learn 
m  Mr.  Cabot,  that  it  has  been  shot  in  Fresh  Pond. 
le  great  proportion,  however,  on  returning  from 
t  fiir  countries,  where  they  breed,  establish  them- 
VBB  on  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  neighboring  wa- 
9,  and  thence  extend  to  the  south  ;  some  having 
an  seen,  in  winter,  as  fisur  as  New  Orleans.  The 
■h  water  plant,  valisneria,  from  which  they  are 
med,  is  their  fcivorite  food  ;  it  grows  in  long,  nar- 
w  blades,  with  a  white  root,  which  is  the  part  that 
sy  eat ;  they  swim  about  the  shoals  where  it 
ows,  diving  and  tearing  it  up,  not  discouraged  in 
nsequence  of  the  losses  which  they  suffer  from 
e  dishonest  arts  of  the  widgeon.  But  where  this 
mt  is  not  found,  they  feed  on  the  eel-grass,  as  it 

called,  which  affords  a  subsistence  to  the  canvass- 
lek,  and  other  birds  of  a  similar  description. 

Though  these  birds,  when  they  first  arrive,  are 
VI,  in  consequence  of  exhaustion,  they  are  so  dili- 
BQt  in  collecting  food  that  they  soon  are  in  order 
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for  the  table ;  and  the  gunner  reaorts  to  a  thousand 
arts  to  secure  them,  which  is  not  easy,  since  they  aie 
shy  and  watchful,  and  at  night  keep  sentinels  star 
tioned  to  guard  their  slumbers.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  domesticated,  if 
those  who  make  the  attempt  are  sufficiently  perse- 
vering. Their  subsistence  would  be  easily  provided 
for,  since  they  eat  grain  as  readily  as  any  other  food. 

The  Red-headed  Duck,  FuUgtUa  ferinaj  is  the 
companion  of  the  canvass-back,  feeding  on  the  stems 
of  the  same  plant  which  the  other  gathers  for  the 
sake  of  the  root,  and  so  much  resembling  it,  that  it 
often  has  the  honor  of  being  substituted  in  the 
market,  and  sold  fcnr  a  similar  price.  They  breed 
in  the  fur  countries,  and  make  Aeir  appearance 
here  in  Ck^tober.  Dr.  Brewer  tells  me,  that  he  has 
obtained  these  birds  in  our  State.  Mr.  Rennie,  in 
his  late  edition  of  Montague's  British  birds,  eays  that 
he  has  one  of  them  in  his  possession,  which,  as 
soon  as  it  was  caught,  took  to  feeding  on  oats,  and 
is  perfectly  tame  and  healthy,  at  the  end  of  a  confine- 
ment of  three  years. 

The  Scaup  Duck,  Puligula  morifo,  is  sidd  te 
t>reed  in  the  fur  countries,  whence  it  returns  at  liie 
aj^roach  of  the  cold  season,  and  is  found  on  our 
sea  coast  and  the  great  western  rivers.  It  is  said 
to  derive  its  name  from  feeding  on  scaup,  or  broken 
shell  fi^.  Audubon  says  that  he  never  found  uy 
portion  of  testaceous  moUusca  in  those  which  he  ex- 
amined, though  the  birds  might  have  found  them  in 
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Jbundance,  had  they  desired  them«  They  are  com* 
DOQ  here  in  bays  and  fresh  waters.  They  are  easily 
temesticatedy  but  their  flesh  is  of  no  value  ion  food. 
Lndabon  say^  that  nothing  but  an  epicure  could 
«l  them  with  satiefaction. 

The  RiNG-NECKiiB  Duck,  FuUgtila  rufiiorqueSf  is 
bond  in  autumn  and  winter  on  our  Atlantic  coast 
iiid  our  western  waters.  Its  flesh  is  considered 
tqaal  to  that  of  any  other  duck|  in  tenderness  and 
laror.  Dr.  Richardson  speaks  of  j&nding  it  in  the 
m  countries,  but  gives  no  accoimt  of  its  nest.  On 
Is  letom  from  the  norths  it  is  spread  over  the  whole 
XEtent  of  the  Union ;  but  much  more  abundant  in 
nme  states  than  in  others.  Mr.  Cabot  obtained  a 
ipecimen  in  Fresh  Pond,  and  thus  enabled  us  to  add 
it  to  the  list  of  Massachusetts  birds. 

The  Golden  Eve,  FuUgula  clanguUiy  is  an  in« 

habitant  of  northern  regions,  which  comes  from  the 

for  countries,  where  it  breeds,  and  remains  till  it 

becomes  diflicult  to  obtain  food.      In  the  winter, 

they  are  not  uncommon  in  the  United  Stales,  but 

they  return  very  early  in  the  spring.     While  here, 

they  are  silent,  and  the  name  of  Brass-eyed  Whistler, 

which  they  sometimes  bear,  is  given  in  consequence 

o(  the  sound  made  by  their  wings.     They  fly  well, 

hot  are  so  entirely  made  for  the  water,  that  they  are 

hardly  able  to  walk  on  the  ground.    Like  most  other 

hirds  of  the  class,  they  live  partly  en  fish  and  in- 

Bects,  and  partly  on  vegetable  food.     As  game,  they 

aie  considered  good,  though  not  of  the  first  order. 
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The  BuFTEL-HEADEt)  Of  SpiRiT  DucK,  FuKgXila 
albeola,  was  called,  by  the  aborigines,  by  a  name 
answering  to  spirit,  because  of  the  wonderful  quick- 
ness with  which  it  disappears  at  the  twang  of  a 
bow,  or  the  flash  of  a  gun.  It  breeds  in  the  ftrr 
countries,  where  it  builds  on  hollow  trees,  in  woods 
near  the  water,  a  situation  favorable  to  the  young, 
who  move  with  drflSculty  on  the  ground.  I0  autumn 
and  winter  they  cure  found  in  ahnost  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  sometimes  on  the  coast,  but  more 
frequently  on  the  inland  waters.  They  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  diving  for  their  food,  and,  when 
wounded  with  shot,  disappear  under  water,  so  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  find  them.  By  the  last  of  April, 
most  of  them  have  returned  to  their  northern  home. 

The  Harleq,uin  Duck,  Puligula  histrionica,  is  a 
northern  bird,  which  was  found  by  Captain  Ross  in 
the  highest  latitudes  which  he  visited.  It  is  hardly 
ever  found  south  of  Boston,  and  is  uncommon  here, 
but  I  am  assured  by  Dr.  Brewer,  that  he  has  ob« 
tained  it  In  our  State.  Audubon  found  it  breeding 
along  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  Nova  Scotia,  where 
the  male  and  female  are  called  the  Lord  and  Lady, 
probably  in  consequence  of  their  beauty,  and  the  or- 
naments on  their  breast.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain,  being 
anxiously  watchful,  and  diving  under  water  the  mo- 
ment it  perceives  the  flash  of  the  gun.  Like  other 
birds  of  this  class,  it  provides  for  its  security  by  sta- 
tioning sentinels  to  sound  an  alarm  on  the  approach 
of  danger.     The  flesh  is  not  much  valued. 
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The  LoNCHTAiLED  Duck,  FuKgula  gladalisy  is  a 
resident  in  the  north,  where  it  associates  with  the 
eider  and  other  ducks,  and  lingers  as  long  as  the 
cold  leaves  the  waters  open ;  but  when  the  ice  be- 
gins to  form  upon  the  Arctic  seas,  it  migrates  toward 
the  south  in  search  of  food,  and  is  then  seen  regular- 
ly and  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts ; 
the  young  sometimes  resorting  to  the  fresh  waters, 
while  the  old  birds  keep  near  the  sea.  They  are 
lively  and  animated  in  their  motions,  and  so  noisy 
in  conversation,  that  they  are  sometimes  called  old 
wives.  They  are  expert  in  flying,  diving  and 
swimming  ;  their  food  consists  partly  of  the  animal 
and  partly  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  sea. 
The  caravans  which  pass  along  our  coasts  are  large, 
and  their  noise  can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  kept 
tip  for  hours  in  morning  and  evening,  and  also  in 
calm,  foggy  weather.  This  bird  is  elegant  in  its 
appearance,  but  not  held  in  much  estimation  as  food. 
Its  down  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  eider,  but 
die  quantity  is  not  so  great. 

The  Goosander,  Mergus  merganser^  is  found  in 
winter  on  the  fresh  lakes,   rivers,  and   seacoast  of 
the   United  States.     They  are  seen  here  in  small 
companies,  continually  diving  in  search  of  food.     In 
April  most  of  them  disappear,  and  do  not  return  till 
November.     Tl»  extent  of  their  breeding  range  is 
not  known ;  but  it  is  ascertained  that  some  of  the 
young  are  reared  in  Pennsylvania,  and  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  their  habits,  that  the  Arctic  regions  must 
be  their  more  familiar  home.     Audubon  describes 
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the  goofander  as  breeding  in  Maflsachusetts,  aiad  en* 
titled  to  be  aet  down  aa  a  constant  leaident  within 
our  bounds* 

The  RxD-BBSA8TXD  Meboanseb,  MerguM  serratotf 
ia  another  resident  in  the  north,  which,  when  tba 
waters  there  are  sealed  with  ice,  cornea  to  the  United 
States  in  search  of  food.  Wilson  speaks  of  it  as 
brought  to  the  Philadelphia  market,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  and  as  much  more  common  than 
the  preceding  in  the  United  States*  Like  the  former, 
it  has  an  extensive  breeding  range,  its  nests  having 
been  found  in  the  rank  weeds  on  the  borders  of  lakes, 
in  Maine  and  on  Lake  Michigan. 

The  Hooded  MeroanskRi  Mergus  cucullatus^  is 
a  northern  bird,  found  at  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
fur  countries,  and  one  of  the  last  to  quit  those  deso- 
late regions,  when  the  frost  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  remain,  by  cutting  off  their  supplies  of  food. 
In  the  winter,  it  ranges  through  the  United  States, 
and  is  found  on  the  ocean  and  the  inland  waters. 
Some  of  them  remain  through  the  breeding  season, 
and  resort  to  the  lakes,  making  nests  of  withered 
grass  and  feathers,  on  their  grassy  borders.  These 
appear  to  be  their  favorite  resorts,  and  those  which 
frequent  the  seaside,  do  it  from  necessity  rather 
than  from  choice.  They  are  expert  divers,  and 
so  quick  in  their  motions,  that  they  can  take  warn- 
ing from  the  flash  of  the  pan,  in  time  to  avoid  the 
shot  of  the  gunner  ;  if  they  chance  to  be  wounded, 
they  escape  under  water,  so  that  it  is  useless  to 
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ivfQt  tbem.  Mz.  Oabot  and  others  have  found  this 
vi  in  oar  State. 

Vhe  OowatDMANTj  Phalacrocornx  earbo^  is  abnndant 
winter  on  the  islands  near  Boston  and  the  coast 
Massachusetts,  where  most  of  them  remain  in 
inmn,  winter,  and  the  early  part  of  spring.  Nul* 
Di  qpcaks  of  them  as  breeding  on  the  islands, 
ttr  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  They  are  never 
m  OB  fresh  water,  since  they  subsist  entirely  on 
has  taken  from  the  sea.  In  taking  them,  these 
ode  are  so  expert,  that  a  fish  can  hardly  escape 
em ;  they  swim  under  water  with  great  rapidity, 
d  almost  always  rise  with  their  prey  in  their 
L     If  the  fish  is  very  large,  they  beat  it  to  pieces 

I  liie  shore  ;  if  they  have  caught  it  by  the  wrong 
d,  they  toss  it  in  the  air,  and  catch  it  by  the 
•d  as  it  falls,  so  that  the  fins  may  present  no 
Btacle  to  its  passing  down  the  throat.  When 
Bfl  employed,  and  when  at  rest,  they  are  so  con- 
iQlly  on  their  guard,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
poach  them ;  and  if  the  gunner  has  succeeded 
wounding  one,  it  is  useless  for  him  to  pursue, 
let  both  old  and  young  sail  under  water,  using 
sir  wings  to  propel  and  their  tails  to  steer  them, 
in  the  air.    But  their  safety  is  provided  for,  with- 

II  exertion  on  their  part,  since  their  flesh  is  so 
Mf,  tough  and  fishy  that,  Audubon  says,  not  even 
jieores  can  eat  them. 

* 

The  Double-crested  Cormorant,  Phalacrocartuc 
UtphuBj  which  was  first  described  by  Richardson, 
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and  has  been  considered  extremely  rare,  haa  been 
obtained  by  Dr.  Brewer,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
They  are  found  breeding  on  low  islands  at  Labrador, 
in  great  numbers,  arriving  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  dis- 
solved from  the  water  in  the  spring.  They  spend 
the  winter  on  the  coast  of  the  eastern  states.  At  that 
season,  not  many  are  seen  farther  east  than  the  Bay 
of  Halifax.  No  fish  comes  amiss  to  their  insatiable 
appetites ;  of  codlings  particularly,  they  destroy  im- 
mense numbers.  They  differ  from  the  Florida  cor- 
morant, described  by  Audubon,  chiefly  in  their 
superior  size,  and  having  more  of  the  long  feathers 
behind  the  eye. 

The  Shao,  Pfialacrocorax  graculus,  is  found  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States  as  far  south  as  Flor- 
ida, where  they  breed  in  large  associations.  They 
appear  to  make  the  bays  and  islands  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence their  northern  bounds.  In  the  high  northern 
regions  they  have  not  yet  been  encountered.  They 
live  perpetually  near  the  sea,  never  wandering  in* 
land  like  the  common  cormorant,  which  has  been 
seen  on  the  Missouri  river.  They  are  expert  divers, 
and  collect  great  quantities  of  fish.  Near  the  mouth 
of  Boston  harbor,  they  are  found  in  thick  and  ntt- 
merous  flocks,  at  the  approach  of  winter. 

The  Gannet,  SfUa  bassanay  a  bird  known  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is  added  to^  this  list  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Brewer,  who  has  obtained  a  speci- 
men. In  the  summer,  they  are  seen  in  vast  num- 
bers in  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  Oaonet 
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Rock,  as  it  is  called,  a  large  rocky  island,  is  en- 
tirely whitened  with  the  plumage  of  the  females  on 
their  nests,  while  the  crowds  hovering  over  and 
around  it,  appear  like  a  driving  snow  storm.  While 
thus  engaged,  they  were  easily  approached,  and  were 
not  alarmed  even  at  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  the 
meaning  of  which  most  sea-birds  fully  understand. 
They  are  seen  on  our  eastern  coasts  in  the  autunm, 
and  perhaps  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  They  are 
not  observed  to  dive  on  any  alarm,  nor  for  the  sake 
of  procuring  food. 

The  Loon,  or  Great  Northern  Diver,  Colymbus 
glactalis,  is  not  an  uncommon  bird.  It  spends  the 
breeding  season  in  the  fur  coimtries,  the  British 
provinces,  and  probably  in  the  most  northern  part  of 
the  states.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  they  migrate, 
to  escape  the  severity  of  the  winter,  most  of  their 
young  going  to  the  south ;  but  some  remaining  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  They  are  shy 
and  watchful  birds.  They  breed  in  the  most  retired 
places  which  they  can  find,  in  rocky  islets  or  the 
borders  of  lakes ;  and  as  soon  as  the  young  are  able 
to  travel,  the  parent  conducts  them  to  the  sea.  They 
are  active  and  unwearied  in  diving,  and  have  the 
power  of  swimming  under  water  almost  as  fast  as 
they  can  fly  in  the  air.  In  the  day  time  they  ap- 
pear to  dislike  the  bright  sunshine,  and  are  most 
active  and  animated  at  the  approach  of  night.  Their 
call  is  loud  and  dismal,  particularly  disagreeable  to 
seamen,  because  it  is  thought  to  portend  a  storm ; 
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it  is  so  powerful  that  it  can  be  distinctly  heard, 
when  the  bird  is  so  distant  as  to  be  almost  invisible 
in  the  air.  This  bird  is  offered  for  sale  in  our  mar- 
kets ;  but  its  flesh  is  tough  and  unpalatable. 

The  Black-throated  Diver,  Colymbus  ardicus^ 
is,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  northern  bird,  and  is  more 
rare  on  our  coast  than  the  preceding ;  but  I  am  as- 
sured, on  the  authority  of  Audubon,  that  it  is  some- 
times seen  in  our  State. 

The  Red-throated  Diver,  Colymbus  septentri" 
onalis,  is  found  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States  in 
autumn,  winter,  and,  it  may  be  s€ud,  in  spring; 
though  they  retire  to  the  north  before  the  snows 
are  gone.  The  old  birds  are  rarely  seen  at  the 
south  of  Boston  bay ;  but  the  young,  more  affected 
by  the  cold,  proceed  as  far  as  Maryland.  Some  of 
them  breed  at  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  but  they  abound 
much  more  in  Labrador,  on  the  little  lakes  which 
are  common  in  that  wild  country.  They  are  at  all 
times  shy  and  watchful,  alive  to  every  danger,  but 
particularly  imeasy  at  the  sight  of  man.  When  he 
appears,  though  at  a  great  distance,  they  dive  and 
swim  under  water  to  the  farther  part  of  the  lake,  but 
if  he  continues  to  approach,  they  rise  from  the  water, 
instead  of  diving  again  like  the  loon.  Their  notes, 
uttered  in  rapid  succession,  are  harsh  and  rather 
loud*  Dr.  Richardson  says  that  they  cover  their 
eggs  with  down  like  the  eider ;  but  as  this  was  not 
the  case  with  those  seen  at  Labrador,  they  probably 
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vary  their  practice  according  to  the  climate  where 
they  make  their  nests. 

The  Black  Guillemot,  Uria  grylle,  has  been 
seen,  in  severe  winters,  as  far  south  as  Maryland ; 
but  is  uncommon  even  as  far  south  as  Massachusetts. 
A  specimen  has  been  procured  at  Nahant,  by  Dr. 
Brewer;  but  they  do  not  abound  this  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Pundy.  At  Labrador,  they  breed  in  large 
numbers.  They  are  sea-birds  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term,  hardly  ever  going  inland,  except  to 
breed ;  and  they  are  so  active  and  successful,  in  pro- 
caring  food,  that  they  can  remain  and  thrive,  when 
almost  all  other  birds  are  driven,  by  the  cold,  from  the 
northern  seas.  Like  many  other  sea  fowl,  they  show 
great  sagacity  in  preparing  a  place  for  their  nest.  If 
the  fissure  in  the  rocks  where  they  make  it,  is  dry, 
they  waste  no  labor  upon  it ;  but  if  it  is  likely  that 
any  water  may  run  there,  in  the  time  of  rain  or  dis- 
solving snow,  they  raise  it  with  pebbles  to  a  sufficient 
height  to  keep  their  eggs  from  being  injured.  Is  this 
instinct,  or  is  it  reason  ?  Or,  rather,  who  will  point 
out  the  boundary  that  separates  the  two  ? 

The  Foolish  Guillemot,  Uria  troile,  so  called, 
from  its  patience  in  submitting  to  evils  which  it  can- 
not help,  is  a  hardy  inhabitant  of  northern  regions. 
It  is  said  to  submit  to  be  killed  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son, without  attempting  to  escape  ;  but  Audubon, 
who  knows  more  of  their  habits  than  any  one  else, 
docs  not  mention  this  circumstance  in  his  inter- 
esting description.     The  folly  of  the  guillemot  seems 
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to  consist  in  its  returning  to  the  breeding  places 
where  it  is  annually  disturbed ;  but  this  appears 
to  be  done  in  despair  of  going  beyond  human  reach  ; 
for  it  once  bred  in  our  bay.  But  it  has  for  many 
years  abandoned  it,  and  proceeds  to  the  north  in 
company  with  the  eiders,  early  in  the  spring.  Their 
eggs  afford  luxurious  food,  and  are  collected  in  great 
numbers  by  those  who  make  it  their  employment, 
to  be  sent  to  distant  markets.  They  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  the  sailors,  who  were  sent  by  Audubon  to 
bring  him  two  or  three  dozen,  returned  with  twenty- 
five  hundred,  which  indicates  an  immense  abun- 
dance of  the  birds,  since  the  eggs  in  each  nest  do 
not  exceed  three.  The  white  line  that  encircles 
the  eye  and  extends  back  upon  the  head,  is  found 
only  in  the  old  birds.  Like  the  preceding  species, 
they  swim  under  water  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  can 
fly  above. 

The  LdLRGE-BiixED  GuiLLEMOT,  UHa  Brunnickiiy 
is  said,  by  Nuttall.  to  be  occasionally  found,  in  win- 
ter,  on  the  coast  of  the  northern  states,  but  I  cannot 
ascertain  that  any  one  has  been  taken  in  Massachn- 
setts,  except  in  a  single  instance  :  Dr.  Brewer  found 
one  washed  up  on  the  beach,  in  April,  1836.  This, 
however,  is  sufficient  to  give  it  a  place  among  our 
birds.  The  specimen  from  which  Audubon's  illos- 
tiation  was  taken,  was  sent  him  from  Eastport  in 
Maine.  He  found  none  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
though  the  preceding  species,  with  which  this  asso- 
ciates, so  greatly  abounded.  Tliey  had  piobably 
^Hie  iarther  into  their  arctic  home. 
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The  Little  Guillemot,  Uria  alle,  sometimes 
called  the  Little  Auk  or  Pigeon  Diver,  dwells  far 
nrithin  the  arctic  circle,  and  was  found  by  Dr.  Rich- 
irdson  at  Melville  Island.  In  hardiness  and  power 
if  enduring  cold,  no  bird  exceeds  them ;  in  the  depth 
>f  winter,  when  the  ice  of  the  ocean  is  lifted  and 
woken  by  storms,  they  are  seen  crowding  to  the  fis- 
nres,  to  find  a  supply  of  food.  They  seem  to 
lelight  in  tempests,  which,  by  agitating  the  waters, 
hrow  up  in  greater  quantities  the  marine  produc- 
ions  on  which  they  depend  for  subsistence.  In 
Newfoundland  they  are  called  the  Ice-bird,  from 
lie  presumption  that,  unless  extreme  cold  were 
ipproaching,  they  would  not  come  so  far  from 
borne.  Those  that  are  found  in  this  State  are  gene- 
rally exhausted  by  their  long  flight ;  some  have 
quietly  submitted  to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  They 
are  not  regular  visitants,  but  occasional,  solitary 
wanderers. 

The  Puffin,  Mormofi  arcticuSj  commonly  called 
the  sea  parrot,  has  been  found  in  severe  winters  as 
fir  south  as  Savannah ;  but  this  is  unusual ;  its  com- 
moQ  range  is  from  Long  Island  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
where  many  of  them  breed.  Many  more,  however, 
keep  on  to  Labrador,  where  Audubon  found  flocks, 
which  covered  the  water  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
«cre.  Those  which  proceed  to  that  distance,  leave 
the  states  in  April,  and  make  their  way  along  the 
Aore,  never  going  far  from  the  sea.  They  breed  in 
holes,  which  they  make  by  burrowing  three  or  four 
feet  in  the  ground,  and  feed  their  young  with  small 
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fish.  They  are  very  social,  and  betray  strong  attach- 
ment to  each  other ;  when  any  one  is  shot,  some  one 
alights  by  its  side,  swimming  round  it  and  stirring 
it  with  its  bill,  as  if  urging  it  to  fly  or  dive ;  and 
when  man,  the  only  animal  savage  enough  to  torture 
and  kill  for  pleasure,  lifts  an  oar,  to  knock  it  on  the 
head,  it  reluctantly  leaves  its  friend,  and  disappears 
under  the  water.  The  puffin  flies  firmly  and  swims 
rapidly  under  water;  it  also  dives  to  the  bottom, 
many  fathoms  deep,  to  find  shell  fish  and  other  prey. 
In  his  contests  with  the  piratical  raven,  the  puffin 
grapples  with  his  antagonist,  and  both  fall  into  the 
water,  when  the  raven  is  drowned ;  but  if  he  can 
seize  the  puffin's  neck,  the  victory  inclines  to  the 
other  side. 

The  Razor-billhd  Auk,  Alca  torda,  occasionally 
goes  as  far  south  as  New  York,  in  winter;  but 
farther  south  it  is  never  seen.  It  is  found  from  Bos- 
ton eastward,  arriving  on  the  coast  in  November, 
and  returning  in  April.  While  here,  they  are  seen 
fishing  far  out  at  sea,  and  are  thought  to  be  able  to 
dive  deeper  than  even  the  puffin,  in  search  of  their 
food,  which  consists  of  shrimps,  shell-fish,  small 
fishes,  and  roe.  They  breed  in  the  fissures  of  the 
rocky  shores  of  Labrador,  sc»netimes  depositing  their 
eggs  where  the  water  can  run  off  without  wetting 
them ;  but  if  there  is  danger  that  the  water  will 
touch  the  eggs,  they  are  laid  on  pebbles,  which 
are  heaped  by  the  bird,  to  let  the  moisture  run  below. 
The  nests  are  rery  near  each  other :  it  is  remarkable, 
thai  in  tho  fissures  and  caTeins,  they  sit  flat  upoD 
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the  egg  like  common  birds ;  but  in  places  more  ex- 
posed, keep  an  upright  position,  with  their  faces 
toward  the  wind.  In  these  places  also  they  lay  but 
one  egg,  while  in  places  more  sheltered,  there  are 
often  two.  The  eggs  are  considered  a  great  luxury  ; 
the  flesh  is  said  to  be  good  to  the  taste,  though  dark 
and  uninviting  to  the  eye. 


In  the  foregoing  list  of  our  water  birds,  I  have 
given  the  names,  with  a  short  account  of  the  habits 
of  all  which  reside  with  us  or  visit  us,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  them.  Some,  which 
occasionally  visit  us,  may  be  omitted  ;  and  if  not, 
succeeding  observations  will  doubtless  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  list ;  since  the  accident  of  a  winter  un- 
usually severe,  may  bring  some  arctic  birds  farther 
south  than  they  have  yet  been  seen  ;  and  a  similar 
cause  may  make  us  acquainted  with  some  resi- 
dents of  the  south,  which  have  not  yet  entered 
our  bounds.  The  range  of  breeding  and  migra- 
tion is  thus  at  times  contracted  or  extended ;  but 
the  visits  of  a  stranger,  few  and  far  between,  are  of 
but  little  importance,  and  if  our  regular  visitants 
and  permanent  residents  are  set  down  and  pro- 
perly described,  it  is  hoped  that  the  purpose  of  the 
survey  will  be  answered. 

It  is  more  probable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some 
birds  which  come  to  us  regularly  now,  finding  what 
sort  of  welcome  awaits  them,  will  gradually  with- 
draw ;  for  they  are  by  no  means  slow  to  benefit 
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by  experience  ;  those  which  at  first  were  tame  and 
familiar,  are  many  of  them  growing  cautious  and 
distrustful  \  the  character  of  man  stands  in  low 
estimation  among  them;  and  as  they  know  him 
better,  they  go  farther  from  his  reach.  Many  birds 
which  formerly  raised  their  young  in  our  State,  now 
confine  themselves  to  regions  of  greater  security; 
the  old  gunners  on  our  coast  can  give  more  than 
one  history  of  such  desertion  ;  and  in  some  cases, 
the  loss  has  been  severe.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
wild  goose  is  believed  to  have  once  raised  its  young 
in  the  temperate  climates  of  the  United  States.  The 
early  settlers  on  the  Ohio,  testify  that  they  fo^ 
merly  abounded  there  at  all  seasons  of  the  year; 
it  was  common,  within  the  memory  of  man,  to  find 
the  young  birds  on  the  ponds  of  Kentucky ;  but, 
like  the  deer  and  the  grous,  they  have  learned 
that  the  world  is  wide,  and  now,  they  find,  in  the 
quiet  of  the  northern  wilderness,  a  home,  which 
has  the  great  recommendation  of  being  out  of  hu- 
manity's reach !  The  eider  duck  is  another  exam- 
ple. So  lately  as  Wilson's  time,  the  young  were 
reared  on  our  coast ;  but  now,  they  have  abanr 
doned  it ;  gaining  nothing  indeed  by  the  exchange, 
since  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  it  bred 
in  this  climate,  it  was  not  compelled  to  cover  its 
eggs  with  the  down  which  tempts  so  many  adven- 
turers to  search  for  and  rifle  its  nest. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  these  desertions  ought 
to  be  prevented.  In  some  few  instances,  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried ;  but  it  is  found,  as  might  have 
been  foreseen,  that  no  human  enactment  **^n  809- 
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pend  the  operation  of  a  law  of  nature.  The  statutes 
on  that  subject  are  generally  inefficient ;  no  one 
cares  to  execute  them ;  the  idlers  in  a  community 
are  a  privileged  order,  who  pay  little  reverence  to 
the  law,  and  the  industrious,  beside  having  other 
employment  than  to  note  down  their  neighbors' 
transgressions,  cannot  be  persuaded  that  there  is 
any  crime  in  shooting  a  wild  bird,  still  less  that  the 
act  is  harmless  at  one  season  of  the  year,  and  injuri- 
ous at  another.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain, 
that  it  would  be  desirable,  even  if  it  were  possible, 
to  prevent  this  extermination.  It  is  better  for  the 
civilized  community  that  the  process  should  go  on. 
The  epicure  may  lose  an  indulgence,  and  his  case 
will  doubtless  excite  all  the  commiseration  which 
it  deserves ;  but  it  will  be  public  gain,  without  ques- 
tion, to  have  the  field  and  forest  offer  no  bounty  to 
idleness,  tempting  it  away  from  the  serious  cares 
of  life,  to  engage  in  pleasures,  which  no  one  is  the 
better,  in  character,  in  habits,  or  in  heart,  for  enjoy- 
ing. 

It  is  very  desirable,  that  the  experiment  of  do- 
mestication, which  has  been  suggested  once  or 
twice  in  the  preceding  remarks,  should  be  tried  on 
a  large  scale  ;  and  it  might  be  well  if  some  induce- 
ment should  be  offered  to  tempt  some  competent 
persons  to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking.  It  can- 
not be  despatched  in  a  single  season  ;  it  would  re- 
quire time  to  determine  on  what  food,  and  under 
what  circumstzmces,  they  would  be  likely  to  thrive 
best ;   and  much  more  time  would  be  necessary  to 
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effect  a  permanent  change  in  the  habits  of  a  wild 
and  wandering  race,  and  to  overcome  that  impulse, 
which,  in  the  season  of  migration,  acts  so  power* 
fully  upon  them,  that  some  imprisoned  birds  with 
their  wings  clipped,  have  been  known  to  break  from 
their  enclosures,  and  to  set  out  on  foot,  for  the 
region  of  Hudson's  Bay.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt, 
such  attempts  would  succeed  without  diflBiculty; 
and  in  others,  what  could  not  be  done  by  a  short 
experiment,  might  be  accomplished  by  successive 
and  persevering  trials ;  valuable  accessions  might 
thus  be  made  to  the  number  of  our  domestic  birds ; 
many  might  come  into  general  use,  which  now 
only  the  sportsman  and  the  epicure  can  enjoy,  and 
races  of  wild  birds  be  preserved,  which  will  other- 
wise, in  spite  of  all  our  game  laws,  soon  disappear, 
and  be  lost  from  our  forests  and  shores. 

WILLIAM  B.  O.  PEABODY. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TO    THE 


lOHTHYOLOGICAL    REPORT. 


Since  the  report  on  the  Fishes  has  passed  through 
the  press,  I  have  had  an  opportunity,  by  the  polite- 
ness of  Mr.  John  S.  Sleeper,  Editor  of  the  "  Mer- 
cantile Journal,"  of  examining  a  specimen  of  the 
^^Lophius  piscatoritis,^^  Sea-Devil;  and  as  the  ac- 
count embodied  in  my  report  was  extracted  from 
YarrelPs  "British  Fishes,"  I  would  present  a  de- 
scription here  from  a  recent  specimen,  that  the 
ichthyologist  may  judge  for  himself,  as  to  my  cor- 
rectness in  considering  our  fish  the  same  as  the 
foreign  species. 

Length  of  the  specimen  before  me,  two  feet  and 
one  inch ;  width  across,  in  front  of  the  pectorals, 
one  foot ;  length  of  the  head,  from  the  tip  of  the 
snout  to  the  occiput,  six  inches.  All  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  caused  by  very 
minute  irregular  markings;  body  beneath,  white. 
Numerous  fleshy  cirrhi  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  edging 
it  to  the  angles ;  beyond  these,  they  are  continued 
to  the  pectoral  fins,  and  back  of  them,  they  are  again 
continued  to  the  tail ;  these  cirrhi  are  beneath  the 
jaw,  nearly  an  inch  in  length ;  on  the  sides  of  the 
body  they  are  much  smaller.  The  vertical  gape  of 
the  mouth,  when  expanded,  is  five  inches  ;  the  dis- 
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tance  across,  from  angle  to  angle  of  the  upper  jaw, 
eight  inches ;  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw  projects  nearly 
two  inches  in  front  of  the  upper.  The  intermaxil- 
lary bones  are  capable  of  being  protruded  nearly  an 
inch  beyond  the  maxillaries,  and  are  armed  with  a 
single  row  of  small  pointed  teeth  upon  each  side, 
and  two  rows  of  much  larger  teeth  in  their  centre : 
one  of  these  rows  upon  the  edge,  the  other,  within 
and  beneath,  very  incurved  ;  upon  the  upper  jaw,  at 
its  tip,  is  a  space  of  one  and  a  half  inches,  destitute 
of  teeth  ;  on  each  side  of  this  space,  is  one  quite 
large  tooth,  and  a  second,  much  smaller  ;  about  half 
an  inch  outside  of  these,  a  single  row  of  eight  or 
ten  teeth,  the  three  or  four  first  of  which,  are  much 
the  largest.  On  each  side  of  the  pharynx,  are  three 
rows  of  sharp  incurved  teeth,  about  a  line  in  length, 
resembling  spines  ;  these  rows  are  arranged  directly 
above  each  other,  and  are  double.  The  lower  jaw 
has  a  single  row  of  nmnerous,  very  sharp  teeth, 
some  of  them  half  an  inch  long ;  the  tongue  has  a 
broad,  bony,  triangular  plate,  upon  each  side,  armed 
with  two  rows  of  teeth  on  each  side,  which  are 
turned  toward  the  throat.  The  distance  from  the 
margin  of  the  upper  jaw  to  the  eye,  is  equal  to  the 
distance  between  the  eyes.  Several  spines  €ure  ob- 
servable upon  the  head  ;  two  just  back  of  the  snout, 
on  each  side ;  a  bifurcated  one  over  the  middle  of 
the  eye,  and  another  similar  one  at  its  posterior  an- 
gle ;  a  small  one  in  a  line  back  of  these,  at  the  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  head.  A  spine  pointing  forward, 
is  situated  at  the  angle  of  the  jaws,  and  three  straight 
spines  are  seen  back  of  this.     The  eyes  are  nearly 
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circular,  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  pupils,  black ; 
the  irides,  yellowish  brown,  with  darker  rays.  One 
inch  back  of  the  snout,  are  two  elongated  tentacula, 
four  inches  long,  of  the  firmness  of  bristles,  with  the 
extremities  free  ;  as  the  tentacula  are  lying  down, 
directly  at  their  posterior  extremities,  is  situated  a 
third,  two  mches  in  length,  with  about  half  of  its 
extent  only  naked ;  these  tentacula  are  capable  of 
being  elevated  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal. 

The  first  Dorsal  is  situated  an  inch  and  a  half 
back  of  this  third  tentaculum ;  it  is  composed  of  three 
small  rays,  connected  by  a  dark  colored  membrane. 

The  second  Dorsal  is  two  and  a  half  inches  back 
of  the  first ;  it  is  composed  of  eleven  rays  ;  this  fin 
is  six  inches  long,  three  and  a  quarter  inches  high  at 
its  commencement,  and  two  inches  high  at  its  poste- 
rior extremity. 

The  Pectoral  fins  are  three  inches  long ;  quadrate  ; 
rather  higher  than  long ;  slightly  digitated  at  their 
extremities,  and  ciliated;  width  at  the  extremity, 
when  expanded,  six  inches  ;  composed  of  twenty-five 
rays. 

The  Ventral  fins,  one  inch  long,  two  inches  high ; 
having  five  strongly  marked  digitations. 

The  Anal  fin  is  five  inches  long ;  as  high  again  at 
its  posterior  extremity  as  at  its  anterior ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  nine  rays. 

The  Caudal  fin  is  two  inches  long,  four  and  a 
half  inches  high,  and  is  composed  of  eight  rays. 
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Sqtialus,  Lin.    (Selache.  Cuv.)   elephas.   Le  Sueur. 
Journal  Academy  Natural  Sciences,  et  fig. 

Two  or  three  weeks  since,  a  large  male  shark  was 
harpooned  in  the  harbor  of  Provincetown,  and  being 
towed  to  Chelsea,  was  there  exhibited.  When  I  saw 
it,  it  was  lying  upon  the  beach,  where  it  was  entirely 
exposed  at  low  tide,  and  nearly,  if  not  altogether 
covered  by  water  when  the  tide  was  high ;  the  tide 
was  flowing  in.  when  I  examined  it,  which  compelled 
me  to  make  a  more  rapid  survey  than  could  have 
been  wished.  It  had  been  opened,  and  its  viscera 
were  removed.  The  liver  filled  eight  barrels,  and 
furnished  six  barrels  of  oil.  The  fish  presented  the 
following  appearances : 

Its  entire  length  was  thirty  feet  three  inches. 
The  whole  upper  part  of  the  body,  was  of  a  dark 
slate  color  :  lighter  beneath.  The  skin  was  divided 
into  innumerable  ruoae,  which  were  covered  with 
minute  sharp  points,  often  collected  into  groups,  re- 
sembling the  discs  of  many  of  the  -'  Echini,'^  upon 
which  are  situated  the  spines  by  which  they  are 
ornamented  :  or,  still  more,  the  tubercles  arranged 
alone  the  lateral  line  of  some  of  our  *^Coiti"  cans- 
ing  the  skin  to  be  exceedingly  rough.  Head,  small ; 
perfectly  smooth,  for  the  most  part,  in  front  of  the 
eves,  and  covered  with  circular  and  oblone  mucous 
pores,  which  keep  this  portion  constantly  lubricated. 
Snout,  blimt.  Nostrils,  five  inches  in  firont  of  the 
eyes,  their  lower  portion  upon  the  edge  of  the 
upper  lip.     E^ts.  very  small :  diuneter  of  the  eye, 
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three  inches ;  largest  circumference  of  the  sclerotic 
coat  J  when  removed  from  the  socket,  eight  and  a  half 
inches.  Eyes  very  moveable  in  their  orbits  ;  distance 
between  the  eyes,  two  feet;  distance  between  the 
tip  of  the  jaws,  as  artificially  raised,  tvT-o  feet ;  this 
vertical  gap  is  undoubtedly  as  much  again,  at  least, 
in  the  living  fish,  which  gives  us  an  opening  of  four 
feet.  Mouth  white,  mottled  with  fuliginous.  Jaws, 
furnished  with  a  great  number  of  small,  incurved, 
pointed  teeth.  Six  rows  of  these  in  the  upper  jaw, 
and  seven  rows  in  the  lower  jaw ;  the  inner  row  in 
this  jaw,  are  hardly  formed ;  each  of  the  rows  ttx  this 
jaw,  as  I  counted  them  in  the  mouth,  contained  one 
hundred  teeth,  from  the  tip  of  the  jaw  to  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  or  two  hundred,  as  counted  from  one 
angle  to  the  opposite  one,  or  in  a  word,  fourteen  hun- 
dred teeth  in  this  jaw.  The  teeth  are  conical,  sharp, 
polished,  with  a  sensible  ridge  upon  each  side,  often 
roughened,  almost  serrated  ;  the  lower  portion  of  the 
tooth,  striated  ;  one  of  the  teeth  in  this  jaw  is  bifid ; 
the  teeth  at  the  angles  of  the  jaws,  short  and  more 
compressed.  The  teeth  in  the  centre  of  the  jaw,  are 
three  lines  high  above  the  jaw,  and  their  base,  or 
root,  about  the  same  length  within  the  socket. 
Temporal  orifices,  small,  just  back  of  the  angle  of 
the  jaw. 

From  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  first  branchia, 
fom-  feet  nine  inches.  Five  very  large  branchiae, 
nearly  surrounding  the  head,  as  the  animal  was 
lying  ;  by  measurement,  the  first  pair  of  branchise 
were  separated,  on  the  neck,  from  each  other,  six 
inches ;  the  second  pair  were  separated,  at  the  same 
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situation,  nine  inches  ;  the  third  pair,  one  foot  three 
inches ;  the  fourth  pair,  one  foot  nine  inches ;  the 
fifth  pair,  two  feet  three  inches ;  showing  the  first  to 
be  much  the  largest.  The  first  Dorsal  fin  is  trian- 
gular :  two  feet  ten  inches  long,  four  feet  four 
inches  high,  anteriorly,  three  feet  posteriorly ;  dis- 
tance between  the  first  and  second  dorsal,  six  feet ; 
second  dorsal  ten  inches  long,  sixteen  high  anteri- 
orly, thirteen  posteriorly.  Pectorals^  falciform  ;  one 
foot  nine  inches  long  ;  five  and  a  half  feet  high ; 
distance  between  the  pectoral  and  ventral,  eight  feet. 
Lengtli  of  the  veiitrals^  one  foot  eleven  inches; 
height,  two  feet  nine  inches;  length  of  the  clasp- 
ers,  three  feet  three  inches  ;  width  at  their  base, 
eight  inches,  from  which  they  gradually  pass  to  a 
point ;  they  enclose  a  strong,  bony  spine.  The 
commencement  of  the  anal  is  directly  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  second  dorsal ;  its  length  is  eleven 
inches  ;  its  height,  fourteen  inches  ;  across  the  top, 
ten  inches ;  distance  between  the  anus  and  anal  fin, 
three  and  a  half  feet.  Anterior  to  the  caudal  fin  is 
a  lunated  depression  above  and  beneath  the  poste- 
rior extremity  of  the  fish  ;  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  a 
carina  upon  each  side,  one  foot  eight  inches  long. 
The  caudal  lobes,  unequal ;  the  upper  lobe,  six  feet 
six  inches  in  length,  measured  over  its  curve,  hav- 
ing at  its  extremity  a  small  triangular  lobe ;  the 
lower  lobe,  four  feet  two  inches,  measured  in  the 
same  way ;  width  of  the  extremity  of  the  lower 
lobe,  six  inches  ;  width  at  the  base,  two  feet  two 
inches ;  width  of  the  extremity  of  the  upper  fluke, 
or  lobe,  one  inch  ;  width  of  the  base,  two  feet  three 
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and  a  half  inches ;  from  the  lunated  depression  to  the 
middle  of  the  fin,  two  feet  eleven  inches. 

Attached  to  the  branchiae,  I  found  a  single  speci- 
men of  the  "  Cineras  vittata.^^ 

Under  the  name  of  "  squalics  elephas,^^  this  shark 
was  admirably  described  by  Le  Sueur,  in  the  "  Jour- 
nal of  the  Academf/  of  Natural  Sciences,^^  from  a 
specimen  taken  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  in 
1822 ;  and  his  figure,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
it  was  taken  from  a  stuffed  skin,  is  very  accurate. 

Among  our  fishermen  it  is  known  as  the  bone 
shark.  D.  H.  S. 


ART.  in.  — DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FOUR  NEW  SPEaES  OF 
FISHES.  By  Jarbd  P.  Kirtlahd,  M.  D.  ;  first  Assistant  in  the 
Geological  Board  of  Ohio,  and  Prof,  of  the  T.  and  Pract.  of  Med.  in  the 
Med.  College  of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati.    Communicated  Sept.  1838. 

Gasterosteus  inconstans.     Variable  Stickleback. 

Plate  II.  fig.  1. 

Head  elongated ;  mouth  small,  armed  with  nu- 
merous teeth.  Lower  lip  projecting.  Eyes  large 
and  prominent.  Nostrils  midway  between  the  up- 
per lip  and  eyes. 

Body  slightly  compressed,  scaleless.  Back  armed 
with  five  or  six  falcated,  moveable  spines,  each  with 
a  decurrent  membrane  attached  to  its  lower  half 
posteriorly. 

Dorsal  Jin  9  to  12  rayed,  gradually  sloping  be- 
hind to  the  back.     Caudal  fin  circular,  truncated 
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posteriorly.  Anal  fin,  one  spinous  ray,  and  from  9  to 
12  soft  rays.  Ventral  fin  a  spine.  Pectoral  fins 
oval,  covering,  when  expanded,  a  circular,  unserratei 
plate. 

Color.  Back,  olive  or  black ;  sides,  faintly  macu- 
lated with  olive ;  a  black  or  fuscous  zone  often  ex- 
tends along  the  medial  line.  Throat  and  abdomen 
yellowish  or  white. 

Length,  one  and  a  half  inch. 

Habitat.  Common  in  ditches  and  muddy  pools 
in  Trumbull  Co.  Ohio. 

Observations.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  all 
the  other  species  of  this  genus  by  its  size,  color, 
form  of  its  plates,  and  number  of  dorsal  spines.  The 
latter,  as  well  as  the  number  of  rays  in  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins,  vary  in  different  specimens ;  hence  I 
adopted  the  above  specific  name. 

Etheostoma  variata.      Variegated  Ethcostome,  or 

Darter. 

Plate  II.  fig.  2. 

Head  conical,  gibbous ;  orbits  prominent ;  eyes 
lai^e  ;  iris  dark  olive.  Nostrils  deep  and  lai^e,  an- 
terior to  the  eyes.  Operculum  complex,  many 
folded,  terminating  behind  in  a  spine. 

Body  cylindric,  hardly  compressed  except  at  the 
tail ;  back  gibbous  ;  abdomen  rectilinear ;  scales 
rough,  apparently  hexagonal. 

Pectoral  fins  large,  elongated  almost  to  the  origin 
of  the  anal  fin.      Ventral  fins  beneath  the  pectoral, 
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ilcated.  Anal  Jin  quadrangular.  Caudal  Jin  fan- 
laped.  Anterior  dorsal  spinous,  12  rayed.  Pos- 
rior  dorsal,  soft,  13  rayed. 

Colors  gaudy.  Anterior  dorsal  fin  edged  with 
Bnge,  and  banded  through  its  middle  with  indigo, 
ost  dorsal  fuscous,  touched  with  orange  or  vermil- 
3n.  Anal  fin  verditer.  Body  banded  behind  the 
3ctoral  fins  with  seven  or  eight  white  zones,  spotted 
ith  orange,  the  intervening  spaces  green  ;  an  orange 
:ripe  beneath  the  pectoral  fins,  on  the  sides  of  the 
bdomen.     Back  and  head,  olive  and  green. 

Lengthy  three  inches. 

Habitat.  Mahoning  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Big 
Sear  and  Ohio.  Like  the  other  species  of  this  genus 
Its  place  of  retreat  is  beneath  logs  and  stones.  It 
prefers  rapid  and  clear  water. 

Observations.  This  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
colored  of  the  western  fishes.  It  is  frequently  taken 
by  fishermen  for  bait,  and  preferred  to  the  common 
loionows.  Rafinesque  established  a  new  genus  for 
the  reception  of  a  family  of  fishes  very  common  in 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  river,  but  so 
&nall  in  size  as  to  attract  little  attention.  The 
habits  of  all  the  species  are  very  similar.  They  may 
he  seen,  when  the  water  is  clear,  moving  slowly 
^ong  the  sides  of  logs  and  stones ;  but  if  they  are 
disturbed,  they  will  dart  away  with  great  rapidity. 
Two  of  the  largest  species  readily  bite  at  a  hook. 

As  there  cannot  be  a  more  natural  generic  assem- 
blage of  fish  than  four  of  the  species  described  by 
the  above  named  author,  and  the  two  I  have  noticed, 
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his  arrangement  will  probably  stand.  One  of  his 
species,  the  E.  calliura,  is  no  other  than  the  young 
of  the  Cichla  Ohioensis  of  Le  Sueur.  That  fish 
assumes  a  variety  of  appearances  at  different  ages. 

Etheostoma  maculata.     Black  Darter,  or  speckled 

Hog-fish. 

Plate  II.  fig.  3. 

Hecui  narrow,  compressed  ;  nose  acute  ;  operculum 
scaly,  double  spined  posteriorly ;  jaws  equal ;  mouth 
small,  longitudinal. 

Bodi/  flattish,  tapering  gradually  from  the  ventral 
fin  to  the  caudal. 

Dorsal  fins,  anterior,  spinous,  10  rayed ;  posterior, 
soft,  13  rayed,  connected  with  the  anterior  by  an 
intervening,  decurrent  membrane.  Caudal  fin,  22 
rayed,  circular,  truncate  posteriorly.  Anal  fin  qua- 
drangular, 1  spinous,  7  soft  rays.  Ventral  fin,  1 
spinous,  6  soft  rays.  Pectoral  fins  abbreviated,  14 
rayed. 

Length,  two  and  a  half  inches. 

Color.  Back  and  head,  olive  and  black;  sides 
and  abdomen,  sea-green,  with  from  twelve  to  twenty 
carmine  dots  near  the  medial  line. 

Habitat.  Mahoning  river,  in  rapid  water.  Very 
rare. 

Observations.  This  species  is  readily  distin- 
guished by  its  flat,  compressed  body,  peculiar  color, 
and  especially  its  beautiful  carmine  maculations.  It 
exceeds  ini)eauty  the  speckled  trout. 
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Htdargira  limi. 

Plate  11.  fig.  4. 

tdy    conic-cylindrical,     smooth  ;     upper  jaw 

J  recurved  near   the  end ;    lower  jaw  more 

lent ;  mouth  somewhat  diagonal ;   operculum 

L  membranous  edge,  extending  to  the  origin  of 

ctoral  fin. 

Ijf,  uniformly  cylindric,  fusiform,  slightly  com- 

i  behind  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins ;  destitute  of 

x>minent  marking.     Back,  gibbous ;  abdomen, 

lear. 

*salfin  quadrangular,  oblong,  twice  the  length 

anal  fin,  13  rayed,  each  minutely  dotted,  or 
id  transversely.  Caudal  fin  circular,  diapha- 
14  rayed,  each  ray  transversely  and  minutely 
id.  Anal  fin  10  rayed,  situated  beneath  the 
ior  ha^f  of  the  dorsal.  Ventral  fin  small,  acute, 
lity  reaching  the  vent.  Pectoral  fins  oval,  ori- 
lique. 

les  rather  large,  sub-rhomboidal. 
or.     Dark  olive,  irregularly  waved  with  fus- 

abdomen  free  from  the  olive;    an  irregular 
erse  black  band  on  the  body,  near  the  base  of 
adal  fin. 
\gth,  from  two  to  three  inches. 

ERVATiONs.  I  have  met  with  this  species  only 
heads  of  Yellow  Creek,  in  the  village  of  Po- 
Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio.  It  uniformly  dwells  in 
ud,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  great  numbers 
avating  springs  and  ditches.  Like  the  other 
ers  of  this  genus,  it  is  very  tenacious  of  life. 
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ART.  IV.— DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THREE  NEW  SPECIES  OF 
SHELLS.  By  John  G.  Anthont.  Communicated  January  and 
July,  1839. 

Anculotus  costatus. 
Plate  III.    fig.  1. 

Shell  subglobose,  with  a  depressed  convex  spire  ; 
body  whorl  ventricose,  with  about  five  costai  revolv- 
ing around  it ;  color  olivaceous  ;  aperture  obovate ; 
base  regularly  rounded  ;  purplish  within. 

Found  on  pebbly  shores  near  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

Helix  striatella. 
Plate  III.  fig.  2. 

Shell  remarkably  thin,  somewhat  depressed;  of  a 
very  delicate  horn  color,  transparent ;  whorls  four, 
very  finely  striated  transversely ;  spire  scarcely  ele- 
vated ;  suture  moderate ;  aperture  nearly  round ; 
labrum  not  reCected  nor  thickened.  Umbilicus  not 
remarkably  large,  in  diameter  not  equal  to  the  body 
whorl ;  transverse  diameter  one  fifth  of  an  inch. 

Found  abundantly  near  Cincinnati,  in  low  bottom- 
lands near  the  margins  of  running  streams. 

From  "  Helix  perspectiva,^^  Say,  which  it  most 
nearly  resembles,  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by 
its  less  number  of  volutions,  its  exceedingly  delicate 
striae,  and  its  invariably  smaller  size.  The  color  is 
also  much  lighter,  and  its  whole  appearance  far  more 
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licate  than  the  ^^ perspectiva.^^  I  have  never 
iind  it  upon  rotten  wood,  nor  under  the  bark  of 
Hogs,  the  common  habitat  of  the  ^^  perspectivaJ*^ 

Paludina  Cincinnatiensis. 

Plate  III.  fig.  3. 

Shell  somewhat  ventricose,  subumbilicate,  color 
licate  green.  Whorls  four,  smooth ;  spire  entire 
the  apex  and  prominent ;  suture  deeply  impressed  ; 
erture  much  dilated,  approaching  to  orbicular, 
arly  half  the  length  of  the  shell ;  length  one  fifth 
an  inch. 

Found  in  the  canal  near  Cincinnati,  clinging  to 
lall  stones. 


^TICLE  v.  — NOTICE  OF  NATIVE  NITRATE  OF  SODA,  CON- 
'AfNING  SULPHATE  OF  SODA,  CHLORIDE  OF  SODIUM. 
ODATE  OF  SODA,  AND  CHLORIODIDE  OF  SODIUM,  from 
K  Province  of  Tarapaca,  Pampa  of  TamarugaJ,  in  South  Peru ;  and  of 
IGOROBA  WOOD,  from  the  buried  foresU  beneath  the  Pampa  of 
laamgal.  By  A.  A.  Hates,  M.  I).  From  a  letter  to  M.  Gay,  M.  D. 
Bntor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  in  the  Society. 

[a  presenting  these  specimens  for  the  Cabinet  of 
Society,  I  wish  to  make  the  first  public  an- 
mcement  of  the  discovery  of  lodate  of  Soda,  as  a 
r  mmeral  species. 

Phe  nitrate  of  soda,  as  the  source  from  which  the 
aed  nitrate  of  soda  of  commerce  is  obtained,  is  an 
M>rtant  and  valuable  salt,  in  an  economical  point 
view.  In  the  province  of  Tarapaca,  it  occurs 
led  with  more  or  less  of  the  sulphate  of  soda 
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and  chloride  of  sodium,  in  large  beds,  exposed  on 
their  upper  surfaces  freely  to  the  air.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  pampa  is  made  up  of  saline  matter, 
mixed  with  sand  composed  of  water  worn  shells  and 
detritus  of  trachytic  rocks,  presenting  an  area  of 
many  square  miles  of  variable  depth.  Below  the 
surface,  in  several  places,  is  found  the  fossil  wood, 
the  trees  being  entire,  and  generally  inclined  toward 
the  southwest.  Numerous  volcanoes  exist  in  the 
Andes,  between  which  and  the  pampa  a  range  of 
low  hills  intervenes,  marking  apparently  the  border 
of  the  surface,  once  covered  by  a  lake.  These  speci- 
mens were  obtained  by  Mr.  John  H.  Blake,  of  Bos- 
ton, to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  description  of  the 
locality,  which  will  soon  be  published. 
Roxbvry  Laboratory^  17th  July,  1838. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  LETTER. 

^  The  nitrate  of  soda  contains  a  salt  of  chlorine  and  iodine 
united.  This  is  proved  by  moistening  a  few  grains  of  the  ycl- 
low  part  of  a  mass  with  water,  and  rubbing  it  on  starch  paper; 
if  free  iodine  were  present,  a  purple  or  blue  color  would  be 
produced.  Weak  sulphuric  acid,  added  to  the  moistened  mass, 
gives  it  the  power  of  thus  altering  (he  starch,  and,  as  bromine 
is  not  present,  no  other  known  body  can  produce  that  effect 
If  such  a  mixture  be  distilled,  chloride  of  iodine  passes  over 
into  the  recipient  That  iodate  of  soda  is  present,  is  proved  bj 
the  fact,  that  the  saline  matter,  which  is  mixed  with  the  nitrate 
of  soda,  contains  a  salt  of  sparing  solubility  in  water,  which 
does  not  give  any  traces  of  iodine  when  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  chlorine,  in  a  solution  of  starch  in  sulphuric  acid.  When 
heated  with  carbon,  it  deflagrates  feebly,  and  the  residue,  dis- 
solved in  water,  instantly  renders  a  solution  of  starch  in  sul- 
phuric acid  blue,  if  chlorine  is  present  Magnesia  is  always 
present  in  the  specimens." 
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in.  JULY,  1840.  No.  3. 

a.— A  FURTHER  ENUMERATION  OF  SOME  NEW 
LAND  LICHENES*  By  Edwabd  Tockkrhait,  Jun., 
I.,  a  Member  of  the  Societj.  (Read  beibte  the  Societj,  in 
^  1840.) 

rtioinA.     A  genus  proposed  by  Acharius  in  his 

nogr.  Univ.,  and  adopted,  to  some  eztent|  by 

vriters.      Sprengel,   however,  refers    all    the  ^ 

8  to  the  genus  Graphis,  as  arranged  by  him. 

3HIA  punctiformis,  Ach.  Lich.  Univ.,  Schaer. ! 

Helvet,  Muhl.  Catal.,  Torr.  Catal.,  Hals.  Syn. 

Mass.  Catal.,  is  a  common  and  well  known 
occurring  on  smooth  bark,  and  much  resem- 

at  sight,  some  of  the  minute  Yerrucaris. 
leems,  in  some  respects,  to  differ  from  Opegra- 
f  Acharius,  but  the  following  it  seems  to  me 

more  difficult  to  separate  from  that  genus. 
liata,  fi,  astroidea,  Ach.  1.  c,  Moug.  &,  Nestl. ! 
crypt.,  Graphis  stenocarpa,  Spreng.  part.,  Ope- 
i  astroidea,  Ach.  Meth.,   O.  radiata,  p.  Pers. 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  245. 
..  III.  —  NO.   III.  36 
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occurs  on  hard  bark  in  Cambridge,  and  seems  to  be 
noticed  in  several  of  our  Catalogues.  This  genus 
will  probably  not  remain  separate  from  the  next. 

Graphis  cwrtmte,  Ehrh.,  Spreng.  Syst.,  Opegra- 
pha  notha,  Ach.,  Hals.  1.  c. — Rough  bark,  Cambridge 
and  Watertown.  Not  included  in  the  Mass.  Catal. 
The  genus  Graphis,  to  which  this  is  here  referred, 
as  arranged  by  Sprengel,  1.  c,  consists  of  the  Ope- 
graphse  of  Persoon  and  Acharius,  together  with  the 
afterwards  separated  Graphides  of  the  latter,  exclud- 
ing some  aberrant  (mostly  tropical)  forms,  which 
have  been  arranged  in  new  genera  by  Meyer. 
Sprengel  cites  Adanson  as  the  author  of  this  arrange- 
ment, which  may,  therefore,  probably  have  the  right 
of  priority. 

Yerrucaria  gemmata^  Ach.,  Hals.  1.  c,  Mass. 
Catal.  —  Smooth  bark,  common  in  New  England. 

V.  nitidaj  Schrad.,  Borr.  in  Hook.,  1.  c,  Ach. 
Lichenogr.,  Schasr. !  1.  c,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Muhl.  1.  c, 
Pyrenula  nitida,  Ach.  Syn.  (cit.  Schser.),  Moug.4& 
Nestl. !  1.  c,  Sphscria  nitida,  Weig.  (cit.  Hook.). — 
Smooth  bark,  very  common  in  New  England. 
Somewhat  resembling  Y.  gemmata. 

Y.  punctiformis,  Ach.,  Spreng.  1.  c,  De  Cand.  FL 
Fr.,  Schaer. !  1.  c,  Hals.  1.  c.  —  Smooth  bark,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Y.  epidermidis,  Ach.  Syn.  (cit.  Schaer.),  De  Cand. 
1.  c,  Moug.  &  Nestl. !,  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  Hals.  1.  c.  — 
Bark  of  Be  tula  papyracea,  &c.,  Maine.  Referred  to 
the  last  species  by  Sprengel. 
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T.  dnerea^  Pera^  Hook.  1.  c,  Y.  stigmatella,  Acb., 
Sebanr.!  L  c,  MuhL  1.  c,  Torr.  1.  c,  Hals.  1.  c,  Port. 
ia  Hho.  Catal. — Smooth  bark,  Cambridge. 

T.  enieroleucaj  Spreng.  1.  c,  Pyrenula  enteroleuca, 
Sprang,  in  Hals.  1.  c,  Port,  in  Mass.  Catal.,  Thelo- 
tmna  cinereum,  Schwein.  in  Hals.  1.  c.  —  Smooth 
bid,  very  common  throughout  New  England.  This 
ii^qparently  a  true  Pyrenula,  a  genus  which  is  now 
Rgirded  too  near  Yemicaria. 

Bbdocabpon  miniaium,  Ach.,  Schser.  1.  c.  Hook. 
L  e^ — a.  wnbiUoahMi,  Schser. !  1.  c,  E.  miniatum, 
Aek.,  Mahl.  L  c,  Hals.  1.  c,  Mass.  Catal.  —  On  dry 
iDcka,  West  Cambridge,  Brookline,  Waltham.  Also 
Shdbume,  Port. !,  and  elsewhere. 

•- ,  /?.  complicattunj  Scbaer. !  1. 

c*,  E.  complicatum,  Ach.,  Hals.  1.  c. — Rocks  near 
^i^ster,  and  within  reach  of  the  spray ;  Spot  Pond, 
Uedford. 

-  ,  y.  aquaticum^  Schasr. !  1. 

^£.  Weberi,  Ach.,  Hal&  1.  c.  Port. !  1.  c.  —  On  rocks 
^  stones  imder  water,  in  brooks  and  ponds,  West 
Cambridge,  Medford,  Plainfield,  and  elsewhere.  The 
KOiark  in  Lindley,  (Nat.  Syst.  edit  2.  p.  427,)  that 
''oo  lichen  is  ever  submersed,"  is  at  variance  with 
^  obvious  habit  of  the  var.  /.  of  this  species, 
^bich  certainly  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other 
Hidocarpa. 

Tariolablia.  This  genus  is  not  allowed  by  Spren- 
S^l)  who  distributes  the  species  between  Porina,  Ur- 
^^olttia,  and  Lecanora.     There  appears  ta  be  some 
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confusion  in  the  sjmonymy  of  the  common  forms, 
owing,  probably,  to  their  considerable  resemblance 
to  each  other.  In  mentioning  the  following  species^ 
I  have  followed  the  arrangement  of  the  Methodus 
of  Acharius. 

V.  faginea,  Pers.  (cit.  Ach.),  Ach.  Meth.,  De 
Cand.  1.  c,  Hook.  1.  c.  —  Bark,  less  common,  perhaps, 
than  the  next.  This  is  the  Y.  amara  of  one  of  the 
later  works  of  Acharius,  and  of  our  authors,  and  is 
sensibly  distinguished  from  the  other  species  allied 
to  it  by  the  bitter  flavor  of  the  thallus.  This  is 
caused  by  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid,  detected  in  it 
by  Mr.  Braconnot,  in  the  proportion  of  29.4  of  oxalic 
acid,  combined  with  18  of  lime,  in  100  parts  of  the 
lichen.     (Hook.  1.  c.) 

V.  discoidea,  Pers.  (cit.  Ach.),  Hook.  1.  c.  —  Trees 
and  old  rails,  very  common. 

V.  aspergilla,  Ach.  Lich.  Univ.,  Hook.  1.  c.  —  Old 
walls,  rocks,  and  trees. 

V.  velata,  Ach.  Syn.  (cit.  Hook.),  Hals.  1.  c,  Mass. 
Catal.  —  On  trees,  common  in  New  England.  The 
apothecia  greatly  resemble  the  scutellas  of  a 
nora,  and  the  species  (according  to  Hooker,  1.  c.)i 
referred  to  that  genus  by  Turner  and  Borrer. 


Urceolaria  scruposa.  Since  the  publication 
my  former  paper,  I  have  observed  this  plant  qui 
common  on  old  walls  and  in  similar  situations. 
Russell  has  sent  it  from  Chelmsford,  where  he  fin 
it  abundant,  on  rocks.  At  the  Cambridge  station,, 
occurred  on  the  ground,  in  a  sandy  soil. 

U.  cinerea,  Ach., — forma  varians.  —  Alpine 
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White  Mountains.  The  thallus  is  of  a  rosty  red, 
and  is  copiously  besprinkled  with  the  small  black 
apothecia.  The  red  color  is  probably  occasioned  by 
oxide  of  iron  in  the  rock.  The  plant  does  not  ap- 
pear to  differ  in  other  characters  of  importance  from 
U.  cinerea.  Thallus  distinctly  areolated,  but  at  the 
same  time  continuous  and  regular. 

D.  cinerea  J  Ach.,  —  forma  varians  polygonia.  —  Al- 
pine rocks,  White  Mountains,  with  the  last.  Thallus 
nuty  red,  often  of  a  fine  dark  red,  owing,  as  in  the 
last,  to  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  rock.  The  thal- 
los  is  made  up  of  areolas,  which  are  much  larger  than 
in  the  last,  distinct,  or  aggregated,  or  sometimes  con* 
fluent  The  apothecia  minute,  very  irregular,  often 
several  in  a  single  areola.  This  appears  to  differ 
considerably  from  the  last,  and  both  from  our  com- 
mon U.  cinerea ;  but  the  characters  of  disagreement 
in  the  plants  from  the  White  Mountains  are  so  nearly 
represented  in  European  specimens,  arranged  as  vari- 
eties of  the  above-cited  species,  that  I  can  hardly 
consider  our  plants  distinct,  even  as  varieties.  The 
Qiost  striking  feature  of  these  forms  is,  perhaps,  their 
color;  in  regard  to  which,  besides  what  has  been 
>ud  above,  we  may  call  to  mind  Linnaeus's  pleasant 
^cation  of  the  poet,  "Nimium  ne  crede  colori ;  "  a 
Precept  of  allowed  importance  in  botany. 

litciBCA  nmscorumj  Schser. !  1.  c,  Hook.  1.  c, 
Kohl.  1.  c,  Patellaria  muscorum,  De  Cand.  1.  c,  P. 
^uletorum,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Liccidea  sabuletorum, 
M.,  Torr.  1.  c,  Hals.  1.  c,  Lichen  sabuletorum, 
Plorke,  L.  muscorum,  L.  —  Decayed  mosses,  Gam- 
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bridge.    Also  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  White 
Mountains. 

L.  geographical  Hook.  1.  c.^  Rhizocarpon  geo« 
graphicum,  De  Cand.  L  c.^  Lecidea  atro-Yirens,  Yar. 
geographica,  Ach.  Meth.y  Lichen  geographicus,  L«, 
Ach.  Prodr.  —  Alpine  rocks,  White  Mountains,  and 
Chin  of  Mansfield,  Y t     An  elegant  species. 

L.  pruinosa^  Ach.  Meth.,  Hook.  L  c.  Lb  albo- 
cseruleacens,  Ach.  Syn.,  Muhl.  1.  c,  Mass.  Catal., 
Lichen  pruinosus,  Dicks,  (cit.  Hook.).  —  On  rocks 
and  boulders,  not  confined  to  limestone.  Plainfield, 
Port. !,  Waltham,  Lexington,  Medford,  Manchester,, 
and  elsewhere  in  this  vicinity,  not  uncomnum.  In 
the  synonymy  of  this  species,  I  have  followed 
Hooker,  1.  c,  but  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  De  Cand. 
FL  Fr.,  where  some  additional  facts  may  be  found. 

L.  albo-atraj  Borr.  in  Hook.  1.  c,  L.  oorticcds, 
Ach.  Syn.  (cit.  Hook.),  Muhl.  1.  c,  Hals.  1.  c.  Lich- 
en corticola,  £.  Bot,  Yemicaria  albo-atra,  Hoflnt 
(cit.  Hook.).  —  Old  elms.  West  Cambridge. 

L.  anomala,  Ach.  Syn.,  Hook.  1.  c,  Patellaiia 
anomala,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Lecanora  anomala,  Ach.  Licb* 
enogr.,  Parmelia  anomala,  Ach.  Meth.  SuppL — Bark 
of  Juniperus  Virginiana,  Cambridge.  Apothecia  re- 
markable for  a  waxy  lustre,  especially  apparent  when 
the  plant  is  wet.  I  have  some  hesitation  in  regard  to 
our  plant,  which  belongs  to  a  rather  doubtful  group 
The  Lecanora  effusa  of  Muhlenberg's  Catalogue 
probably  belongs  to  it,  as  Hooker  unites  this  species 
with  Lecidea  anomala.  With  this  exception,  I  be* 
lieve  the  species  has  not  been  mentioned  by  Amet 
ican  authors. 
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L.  varum^  Mohl.  1.  c,  Ealoo,  Man.  The  de- 
^iciption  giren  by  Eaton  agrees  so  well  with  one  of 
•fn  esmmon  foims  of  Lecidea,  that  I  have  little 
imk  our  plant  is  the  L.  varians  of  the  above  au- 
then.  My  ^opinion  has  been  strengthened  by  an 
tanmutfioa  of  labelled  speoimens  (not,  however, 
tMciginal)  in  the  iierbarium  of  Mr.  Oakes.  The  spe- 
des  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  4>ccurs  commooly 
00  bark.    Cambridge,  &c. 

Lkakoba  iventesa,  Ach.  —  Rocks  in  Essex  Coun- 
tf,'ChikeB  L  This  fine  species  is  abundant  on  Alpine 
fooki  at  the  White  Mountains,  a  station  mentioned 
i^Vfionaet  enasieration,  but  it  is  wholly  new  to 
HaaadiuaeCts.    On  the  Chin  of  Mansfield,  Yt. 

L  lartarea^  Ach.  Lichenogr.,  Hook«  1.  c,  Hals.  1. 
^)  Maas.  CataL,  Patellaria  tartarea,  De  Cand.  1.  c, 
VoBVcaiia  tartarea,  Hoffm.,  Lichen  tartareus,  L. — 
^kt  Daarvers,  Oalkes !,  Brookline,  Medford,  d^c, 
dot  Qneommon.     The  cudbear  of  commerce. 

fiMMxnA  perlaiaj  Aoh«  Meth.,  Schaer.!  1.  c, 
Moog.  jt  Nettl. !  1.  c,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Hook.  1.  c,  Hals. 
^  c,  Lobaria  perlata,  De  Cand.  1.  c,  Lichen  perlatus, 
I^  Ach.  Prodr. — Rocks,  trees,  and  rails,  Cambridge, 
Vakfaam,  Lesngton,  Framingham,  d^.,  common. 
Alio,  Chelmsford,  Mr.  Russell.  Not  as  yet  observed 
^  firoit.    Not  in  the  Mass.  Catalogue. 

P.  putverulenta^  Ach.  Syn.  (cit.  Hook.),  Scbser. ! 
Lc,  Spreng.  1.  c.  Hook.  1.  c,  Muhl.  1.  c,  Imbricaria 
P^rulenta,  De  Cand.  1.  c,  Moug.  &  Nestl. !  1.  c, 
Lobaria  pulverulenta,  Hoflm.  (cit.  Cand.),  Lichen 
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pulverulentus,  Schreb. ;  &  P.  venusta,  Ach.  Heth., 
cum  Ic.  (sec.  Spreng.),  nee  Hals.  1.  c,  Mass.  Catal. — 
Bark  of  trees ;  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere  ;  a  not  un- 
common and  handsome  species.  The  P.  venusta, 
Ach.,  seems,  by  the  cited  description  and  figure,  to 
be  too  nearly  allied  to  this  species,  with  which  it  is 
united  by  Sprengel.  In  P.  pulirerulenta,  the  bor- 
der of  the  scutellsB  is  described  as  either  entire,  or 
notched,  or  quite  leafy. 

P.  speciosa,  Ach.  Meth.,  Schaer. !  1.  c,  Spreng.  1. 
c,  Hook.  1.  c,  Muhl.  1.  c. — Rocks  in  old  woods, 
Waltham,  Medford ;  trunks  of  trees,  not  very  general, 
Cambridge,  Watertown,  New  Ipswich,  N,  H.  Spren- 
gel gives  a  habitat  of  this  species  in  Boreal  America, 
and  Muhlenberg  enumerates  it  in  his  Catalogue.  It 
is,  perhaps,  especially  in  the  finely  fruited  state  (un- 
known in  Great  Britain),  in  which  I  have  almost 
always  found  it,  the  most  beautiful  of  our  Parmelise. 
Hooker  describes  the  lobes  of  the  thallus  as  powdery 
at  the  extremities ;  but  Acharius  remarks,  that  they 
are  sometimes  naked :  the  latter  is  the  most  common 
state  in  our  plant.  It  would  seem,  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  Eaton's  Manual,  of  one  or  two  species, 
which  are  named  as  new  species  in  Muhlenberg's  Cat- 
alogue, that  our  plants  (and  especially  the  saxicoUne 
form)  are  very  nearly  allied  to  these ;  but  I  am  unable, 
at  present,  to  ascertain  this,  by  the  necessary  com- 
parison of  specimens.  The  saxicoline  jiani  belongs 
to  P.  speciosa,  unless  it  be  found  to  difi!er  sufiiciently 
to  form  a  new  species ;  but  the  other,  which  I  have 
mentioned  as  growing  on  trees,  may,  I  think,  prove 
distinct.  Both,  however,  are  nearly  related  to  P. 
speciosa. 
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P.  ulothrix,  Ach.  Meth.,  Muhl.  1.  c,  Hals.  1.  c, 
Mass.  Catal.,  Imbricaria  ulothrix,  De  Cand.  1.  c, 
Moug.  A  Nestl. !,  Lichen  ulothrix,  Ach.  Prodr.,  L. 
ciliatus,  Hoffm.  (cit.  Ach. ).  —  Bark  of  trees,  Cam- 
bridge, Watertown,  Medford,  &c.  '^  Ciliis  scutella- 
rum  (ssepe  deficientibus  et  facile  elabentibus)  impri- 
mis a  Parmelia  cycloselide  differt,  cui  alias  simil- 
lima."  (Ach.  Meth.)  There  is,  however,  in  the 
deacriptiotis,  another  character  to  separate  these  spe- 
cies, —-  the  mealy  warts  on  the  margins  of  the  lobes 
and  elsewhere  on  the  upper  surface  of  P.  cycloselis. 
These  are  very  apparent  in  our  New  England  form 
of  this  species,  but  I  have  observed  the  same  on  P. 
nlothrix.  The  latter  is  distinguished  by  a  remark- 
able character,  but  it  may  possibly  hereafter  be  re- 
duced to  a  variety  of  P.  cycloselis.  In  this  case,  the 
question  might  be  entertained,  whether  Hofifmann's 
name,  above-cited,  has  not  the  right  of  priority. 

P.  Fahlunensis,  Ach.  Meth.,  Moug.  &  Nestl. !  1. 
c,  Spreng.  1.  c.  Hook.  1.  c,  Imbricaria  Fahlunensis, 
De  Cand.  1.  c,  Squamaria  Fahlunensis,  Hoffm.  (cit. 
Cand.),  Lichen  Fahlunensis,  L.,  Ach.  Prodr.  — «. 
major  J  Schser. !  1.  c,  rocks.  Notch  of  the  White 
Mountains.  —  p.  minor,  Schser. !  1.  c,  rocks,  with  the 
last.  Somewhat  resembling  P.  stygia,  especially 
the  form  p.  P.  Fahlunensis  is  a  larger  and  wider- 
lobed  lichen,  the  extremities  of  the  lobes  not  de- 
carved  as  in  P.  stygia,  the  apothecia  larger,  and  it 
occurs  at  a  much  less  elevation.  Linnaeus  first  de- 
tected our  plant  about  the  mines  of  Fahlun,  in 
Sweden. 

P.  diatrypa,  Ach.  Meth.,  Schser. !  1.  c,  Moug.  & 
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demum  granulato,  subtus  pubescent!  fusco-nigio  ad 
ambitum  pallidiori,  lobis  erectiusculis  lacero-dentato- 
crenatis ;  peltis  nigro-castaneis  margine  lacero-fim- 
briato.  —  Rocks;  Ragland,  in  Brookline,  Manchester 
woods,  Medford  hills,  and  Lexington.  Also  Chelms- 
ford, Mr.  Russell.  This  appears,  by  the  description, 
to  be  near  Peltigera  (Nephroma)  Helvetica,  of  Spren- 
gel,  1.  c,  a  species  said  by  him  to  be  found  in  Swit- 
zerland, but  not  noticed  in  Schaerer's  Swiss  Lichen- 
ography. 

Gyrophora.  Of  the  six  New  England  species, 
enumerated  in  my  former  paper,  two  were  inserted 
doubtfully.  Further  investigation  has  enabled  me  to 
spealc  with  confidence  in  regard  to  both  of  these. 

G.  hirsuta,  Ach.  Meth.,  Moug.  &  NestL  !  1.  c, 
Umbilicaria  hirsuta,  Hoffm.,  (cit.  M.  &  N.),  De  Cand. 
1.  c,  Lichen  hirsutus,  Ach.  Pr.  —  Rocks,  in  the  Notch 
of  the  White  Mountains.  Near  G.  vellea,  from  which 
it  is  well  distinguished  by  the  characters  given  by 
Acharius.  Thallus  of  a  whitish  ash-color,  somewhat 
pulverulent ;  fibres  of  the  under  surface  long  and 
very  distinct ;  trica;  hemisphserical.  The  plant  is 
much  smaller  than  G.  vellea,  and  less  rigid.  In  my 
former  paper,  this  was  incorrectly  considered  a  form 
of  G.  vellea.  G.  spadochroa  is  another  species  allied 
to  G.  vellea,  which  may  occur,  though  I  believe  it 
has  not  yet  been  found  in  this  country. 

G.  deusta,  Ach.  Meth.  var.  flocculosaj  Ach.,  not  of 
E.  T.  Enum.  Lich.  N.  Eng.,  Lecidea  deusta,  Spreng. 
1.  c,  Gyrophora  senea,  y.  Schaer. !  1.  c,  UmbiUcaria 
flocculosa,  Hofifm.,  Lichen  flocculosus,  Wulf.,  L.  deus- 
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tus,  L.  part. — Rocks;  in  the  Notch  of  the  White 
Mountains.  A  smoother  variety  occurred  in  the  Alpine 
regions  of  the  Chin  of  Mansfield,  Yt.  In  the  place 
above-cited,  I  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  jdants 
there  called  '^G.  deusta,  Mass.  Catal.",  (Acharius  was 
not  referred  to,)  were  not  rather  a  form  of  some  other 
species.  The  name  in  question  was  communicated  to 
me,  with  specimens,  by  a  botanical  friend ;  but  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  the  G.  deusta  of  the  Mass.  Catal. 
The  plants,  I  am  satisfied,  belong  to  G.  Muhlenbergii, 
and  are  far  from  the  true  G.  deusta,  above  noticed. 

G.  erosa,  Ach.,  E.  T.  EInum.  1.  c.  Given  in  the 
cited  Enumeration  with  a  mark  of  doubt.  I  suc- 
ceeded the  last  year  in  obtaining  good  specimens. 
The  species  occurs,  less  commonly  than  some  others, 
on  rocks  in  the  alpine  regions  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains, and  is  undistinguishable  in  any  respect  from 
the  foreign  plant. 

G.  proboscideaj  Ach.  —  Alpine  rocks  on  the  Chin 
of  Mansfield,  Yt.  This  is  the  highest  summit  in 
Yermont,  and  I  did  not  find  the  species  on  any  other 
of  the  Yermont  mountains.  It  varies  somewhat,  as 
at  the  White  Mountains.  The  var.  p.  arctica  did  not 
occur. 

G.  Muhlenbergii,  Ach.  Syn.,  Muhl.  1.  c,  Hals. 
1.  c,  Hook,  in  Frankl.  Yoy.  cum  Ic,  Lecidea  Muhl- 
enbei^ii,  Spreng.  1.  c. ;  &  G.  deusta,  Port. !  in  herb, 
nostr.,  and  E.  T.  Enum.  1.  c,  not  of  Ach.  —  Rocks  ; 
Blue  Hills,  Milton,  very  abundant  and  fine.  Essex 
Co.  Cakes. !  Also  Cambridge,  Medford,  Manchester, 
Plainfield,  Plymouth,  White  Mountains,  in  the 
Notch,  and   Grand   Monadnock,  N.  H.      There  is 
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an  interesting  account  of  this  lichen  in  Hooker's 
^^  Appendix  to  Franklin's  Yoyage,"  above  cited.  It 
is  regarded  by  Gyrophorophagi  the  best  species  for 
eating.  I  have  cited  Sprengel  for  this  plants  but  the 
reference  seems  to  me  to  be  hardly  satisfactory ;  I 
shall  endeavour  to  state  my  doubts  under  the  next 
species.  The  G.  deusta  of  my  Enumeration,  is,  as 
above  stated,  only  an  immature,  barren  form  of  this 
species.  The  plant  occurs  in  this  condition,  not  un* 
commonly,  on  walls  and  rocks. 

G.  Muklenbergii,  Ach.  fi.  alpina  :  minori,  crassiori, 
complicato.  —  Alpine  rocks.  Summits  of  the  White 
Mountains.  Chin  of  Mansfield,  and  Camel's  Rump 
Mountains,  Yt.  A  true  alpine  form  of  the  species, 
analogous  to  the  var.  /9.  of  G.  proboscidea. 

G.  Pennsylvanica,  Ach.,  E.  T.  Enum.  1.  c.  I  am 
unable  to  reconcile  Sprengel's  diagnosis  of  this  spe- 
cies with  that  of  Acharius,  or  with  the  characters  of 
our  plant.  There  is  the  same  difficulty  in  regard  to 
G.  Muhlenbergii  as  described  by  him,  and  by  other 
authors.  These  species  resemble  each  other  in  many 
points,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  impossible  that  they 
may  have  been  by  some  accident  misplaced  and  con* 
founded.  The  G.  Pennsylvanica  of  my  Enumera* 
tion  is  papulose  on  the  upper  surface,  and  with  cor- 
responding lacunae  beneath  ;  the  under  surface  finely 
and  regularly  granulated,  Hke  shagreen,  without 
ridges  or  reticulation  ;  the  apothecia  are  perfect 
patellulse,  considerably  concave,  and  distinctly  mar- 
ginated.  Now  this  would  seem  to  be  the  plant  of 
Acharius.  So  important  did  he  consider  the  charac- 
ter of  the  perfect  patellulse,  that  he  separated  the 
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species  firom  Gjrrophora  in  the  Methodus,  and  placed 
it  with  the  Lecidese.  It  seems  also  to  be  the  G. 
Peansylvanica  of  American  authors.  But  Sprengel's 
plant  is  described  as  reticulate  on  the  under  surface, 
and  possessing  apothecia  '*  plerisque  abortientibus 
gyrosis,"  —  true  gyromata.  My  G.  Muhlenbergii  is 
not  so  distinctly  papulose  as  the  former ;  it  is  marked 
on  the  under  surface  with  '^  ridges,  lacerated,  and 
joining  ends,"  and  the  granulation  is  interrupted  and 
often  obliterated.  The  apothecia  commonly  occur  in 
j»t8,  or  depressions  of  the  thallus;  they  are  flattish, 
heaped,  and  often  very  large ;  and  always  perfect 
tricce  or  gyromata.  But  the  G.  Muhlenbergii  of 
Sprengel  is  described  as  lacunose,  and  with  urceolate 
or  very  concave  margined  patellula) ;  a  description, 
which,  if  I  am  not  in  error  in  these  remarks,  ap- 
plies only  to  the  former  species. 

G.  hffperborea,  Ach.  Meth.,  Lecidea  polymorpha, 
#.  Spreng.  1.  c,  Gyrophora  aenea,  /.  hyperborea,  Scha;r.! 
1.  c,  Gyromium  hyperboreum,  Wahlenb.  Fl.  Lapp., 
Lichen  hyperboreus,  Ach.  Prodr.,  L.  superf.  subtus 
lacunata,  L.  Fl.  Lapp.  —  Alpine  rocks.  Rocky  peaks 
of  the  White  Mountains,  abundant  (subtus  rufa). 
Summits  of  the  Chin  of  Mansfield,  and  the  Camel's 
Rump,  Vt.  (subtus  nigra).  Very  different  from  any 
of  our  common  species,  but  nearly  allied  to  the  next, 
with  which  Schserer  has  united  it^ 

G.  polyphylla,  Hook.  1.  c,  Lecidea  polyphylla, 
Spreng.  1.  c,  G.  aenea,  a.  Schscr. !  1.  c,  Gyromium 
polyphyllum,  Wahlenb.  1.  c,  Gyrophora  glabra,  Ach. 
Meth.,  Lichen  glaber,  Ach.  Prodr.,  Umbilicaria  poly- 
phylla,  Hoffm.,    Lichen    polyphyllus  L.  —  Alpine 
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rocks.  White  •Mountains.  Acharius  distingnished 
his  Lichen  glaber  from  the  form  which  constituted 
Linnaeus's  Lichen  polyphyllus,  making  the  latter  a 
variety  of  the  former.  They  are  not  now  kept  sepa- 
rate, and  Hooker  has  restored  to  the  species  the  name 
given  by  Linnaeus. 

Cetraria  Islandica,  Ach.,  E.  T.  Enum.  1.  c.  I 
found  this,  the  last  year,  in  fruit,  abundantly,  in  the 
alpine  regions  of  the  White  Mountains.  This  is  a 
very  rare  state  of  the  plant  in  temperate  countries. 
Our  plant  is  smaller  than  the  boreal  form  of  the  lich- 
en, but  it  does  not  appear  to  differ  in  any  other  re- 
spect. This  lichen  seems  to  be  very  generally  dif- 
fused, and  may  be  regarded  common.  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  the  plant  in  the  following  stations  :  —  White 
Mountains ;  Chin  of  Mansfield,  Camel's  Rump,  and 
other  of  the  Green  Mountains,  Vt. ;  Lynn  hills ; 
Newton  hills  ;  and  Ipswich,  Cambridge,  and  Water- 
town,  in  sandy  fields.  Also  Hingham,  Mr.  Russell ; 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nuttall ;  and  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains, New  York,  Mr.  Macrae.  It  is  also  enumerated 
in  the  Catalogues  of  Muhlenberg,  and  Torrey,  and 
in  the  Flora  of  Michaux. 

C.  tslandica,  Ach.  var.  /.  crispa,  Ach.  Syn., 
Schaer.!  I.  c,  Alpine  regions  of  the  White  Mountains; 
Summit  of  the  Camel's  Rump,  Vt.  A  delicate,  crisis 
ed,  alpine  form. 

C.  ciicullata^  Ach.,  E.  T.  Enum.  1.  c.  I  met  with 
this  finely  in  fruit,  the  last  season,  on  the  White 
Mountains ;  a  state  of  the  plant  very  uncommon  in 
this  latitude.     The  species  is  characterized  by  Achar 
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rius,  as  having  a  ^^  sanguineo-fuscous  '^  base.  His  va- 
riety /9.  nipharga  is  said  to  have  a  purplish-violet  base. 
Our  plant  is  variable  in  size,  and  habit  of  growth,  and 
also  in  the  intensity  of  the  colors.  A  tall  form  is 
common,  of  a  light-green  above,  and  with  a  base  more 
or  less  sanguineo-fuscous,  passing  into  violet.  Anoth- 
er form  is  smaller,  very  csespitose,  and  quite  green, 
with  a  dark  violet,  almost  black,  base.  Both  of  these 
occurred  in  fructification.  I  found  this  species  also 
on  the  summits  of  the  Chin  of  Mansfield,  and  the 
Camel's  Rump,  Yt. 

C.  nivalisy  Ach.,  E.  T.  Enum.  1.  c. — Occurred  on 
the  alpine  summit  of  the  Chin  of  Mansfield,  but  not 
elsewhere  in  the  Vermont  Mountains. 

C.  juniperinaj  Ach.  fi,  pinastri,  Ach.  I  found  this 
at  the  White  Mountains  on  the  small  branches  of 
dwarf  firs,  upon  which  it  is  said  to  grow  in  Britain ; 
but  the  plant  occurred  very  luxuriantly  on  rocks, 
just  below  the  summit  of  the  Nose  of  Mansfield^  and 
also  on  the  Camel's  Rump,  Yt. 

Growing  on  the  small  branches  of  trees,  a  little 
below  the  subalpine  region  of  the  White  Mountains, 
I  have  frequently  gathered  a  Cetraria  allied  to  the 
last,  but  of  a  very  different  aspect.  This  also  oc- 
curred in  similar  places  on  the  Chin  of  Mansfield, 
and  the  other  highest  peaks  of  the  Green  Mountains^ 
in  Yt.  It  may  be  described  as  follows ;  —  thallo  sub- 
coriaceo  expanse  glabro  virescenti,  subtus  dilute 
castaneo,  margine  ascendente  crispo.  Peltse  not  seen. 
Should  it  prove  to  be  new,  which  I  somewhat  doubt, 
it  may  be  called  C.  virescens. 

C.  glaiica,  Ach.  Meth.,  Schaer. !  1.  c,  Hook.  1.  c, 
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Hals.  1.  c,  Mass.  Catal.  —  Trees,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  New  England,  not  uncommon ;  as  yet  in- 
fertile. 

BoRRERA  furfuracea^  Ach.,  Hals.  1.  c,  E.  T. 
Enum.  1.  c.  —  Trunks  of  trees  in  old  woods,  not 
very  uncommon.  Mr.  Russell  has  made  this  plant 
an  object  of  some  attention,  and  has  favored  me  with 
abundant  specimens  from  Chelmsford.  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  fruit.  There  occurs  in  the  subalpine  re- 
gions of  the  White  Mountains,  and  I  found  the  same 
on  the  summits  of  one  of  the  Green  Mountains  in 
Yt.,  a  smaller,  more  glabrous  form  of  this  species^ 
which  seems  to  be  near  the  variety  called  p.  ceratea. 
I  have  also  from  Chelmsford  another  small  variety, 
remarkably  "  floccoso-furfuraceous  "  above. 

CoRNicuLARiA.  The  two  species  of  this  genus  al- 
luded to  in  my  former  paper,  as  occurring  on  the 
White  Mountains,  I  have  this  year  obtained  in  abun- 
dance, and  find,  as  I  suspected,  that  they  are  identi- 
cal with  two  European  forms. 

C.  aculeata,  Ach.  Meth.,  Schasr. !  1.  c,  Moug.  & 
Nestl. !  1.  c,  De  Cand.  1.  c.  Hook.  1.  c,  Coralloides 
aculeatum,  HofTm.  (cit.  Wahlenb.),  Lichen  acnlea- 
tus,  Ehrh.,  Ach.  Prodr.,  Wahlenb.  1.  c.  —  On  the 
ground;  alpine  regions  of  the  White  Mountains. 
This  handsome  species  occurred  abundantly  on  the 
dry  soil,  formed  apparently  by  the  recent  disintegra^ 
tion  of  the  mica-slate,  on  the  western  descent  of  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  elsewhere,  in  similar 
places.    It  was  frequent  in  fruit.     This  (the  fruit)  is 
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well  described  by  Hooker;  but  Achariu9,  when  he 
published  the  Methodus,  seems  not  to  have  met  with 
it  in  perfection,  and  his  description  is,  therefore,  in 
this  respect;  incomplete  ;  while  Wahlenberg  omits  to 
notice  it  altogether. 

C.  bicolor,  Ach.  Meth.,  Sch»r. !  1.  c,  Moug.  & 
Nestl. !  1-  c,  De  Cand.  1.  c,  Hook.  1.  c,  Parmelia  bi- 
color, Spreng.  1.  c,  Usnea  bicolor,  Hoffm.  (cit. 
Spreng.),  Lichen  bicolor,  Ehrh.,  Ach.  Prodr. — Among 
mosses  and  other  lichens,  in  the  alpine  regions  of  the 
White  Mountains.  Hooker  aptly  compares  this  plant 
to  coarse  horse-hair.  The  extremities  of  the  black 
thallus  are  pale- brown,  whence  the  name.     Infertile. 

Sphjerophoron  fragile^  Ach.,  E.  T.  Enum.  1.  c. 
I  found  this  in  fruit,  abundantly,  the  last  year,  on  the 
White  Mountains.  S.  coralloides  still  found  barren. 
S.  compressum  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

Stereocaulon  paschale,  Ach.  This  seems  to  be 
now  regarded  a  variable  plant,  and  a  disposition  is  ap- 
parent in  late  authors,  to  refer  back  to  it,  as  the  typ- 
ical form  of  the  genus,  several  of  Acharius's  spe- 
cies of  Stereocaulon.  This  species  is  common  with 
us,  but  I  have  not  elsewhere  seen  it  so  fine  as  in  the 
Notch  of  the  White  Mountains.  A  small  variety, 
which  I  have  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Holyoke, 
seems  to  deserve  some  notice.  I  have  also  collected 
what  I  suppose  to  be  the  same  with  this  on  the 
Medford  hills.  It  is  much  dwarfed,  growing  in 
quite  close  masses  or  clusters,  is  considerably  granu- 
lated at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  and   the 
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cephalodia  are  small  aad  inconspicuous.  It  would 
seem  to  resemble  S.  botryosum,  Ach.,  considered  by 
Borrer  only  "  a  dwarfish  variety  of  S.  paschale,"  but 
does  not  so  well  agree  with  Schaerer's  specimen  of 
that  plant. 

S.  glaucescens  :  thallo  erecto,  albescente,  basi  nu- 
diusculo,  ramis  dichotomis,  ramulis  extremis  granu- 
losis; cephalodiis  convexis,  albo-glaucescentibus. — 
Rocks ;  in  the  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains. 
Cephalodia  white-glaucescent.  The  color  of  the 
apothecia,  in  the  known  species  of  this  genus,  is 
brown,  of  some  shade  or  other,  and  I  have  seen  no 
notice  of  any  variation  from  this  of  a  kind  so  striking 
as  the  present.     It  does  not  appear  to  be  accidental. 

Cladonia  subtdiformis,  Hoffm.  /5.  taurica,  *E.  T, 
Enum.  1.  c.  —  Highest  summits  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Macrae.  The  species  did  not 
occur  on  any  of  the  Green  Mountains,  whose  eleva- 
tion is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  above. 

,  /.  glehulosa^  C.  vermicula- 

ris, ;'.  glebulosa,  Schaer. !  1.  c.  — On  the  ground,  with 
«.,  and  /?.,  alpine  regions  of  the  White  Mountains. 
Well  named  by  Schaerer  glebulosa  ;  i.  e.  cloddy. 

C.  gracilis^  Hoffm.  No  less  than  thirteen  varieties 
or  forms  of  this  species  are  given  and  named  in  the 
elaborate  work  of  Schaerer.  The  plant  mentioned  in 
my  previous  paper  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the 
typical  form  of  the  species  with  us.  This  is  tall,  deli- 
cate, and  of  a  light-green  color ;  the  cups  rather 
small,  as  well  as  the  cephalodia.  This  occurred  the 
last  season  on  the  summit  of  the  Camel's  Rump,  Yt. 
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Beside  this,  I  have  found  two  other  forms,  which, 
though  differing  considerably  in  some  respects  from 
the  typical  form  of  C.  gracilis,  an  examination  of 
SchaBrer's  series  of  this  species  has  led  me  to  unite 
with  it.  The  first  of  these  may  be  called,  —  var. 
grandis :  podetiis  grandioribus  fuscis  saepe  squamo- 
sis  ;  cephalodiis  magnis  nigro-fuscis.  —  In  the  alpine 
regions  of  the  White  Mountains  ;  and  in  similar  situ- 
ations on  the  Chin  of  Mansfield,  Vt.  A  conspicuous 
and  abundant  alpine  lichen,  quite  different  in  appear- 
ance from  the  ordinary  C.  gracilis,  but  probably  one 
of  the  various  forms  of  that  species.  The  other 
plant  above  mentioned,  I  have  less  difficulty  in  refer- 
ring to  one  of  the  varieties  indicated  by  Schaerer.  It 
appears  to  be  the  var.  y.  ^nacroceras^  B.  elongata, 
Schsr.,  identical  with  Cenomyce  ecmocyna,  y.  ma* 
croceras,  B.  elongata,  of  Ach.  The  character  is  inti- 
mated by  the  names,  and  consists  in  the  length  and 
size  of  the  podetia  ;  and  especially  in  the  elongation 
and  furcation  of  the  branches  of  the  scyphiform  ex- 
tremities. This  occurred  on  the  White  Mountains, 
with  the  last,  barren. 

C-  cornucopi(jB,  Hoffm.,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Scyphophorus 
endiviaefolius.  Hook.  1.  c,  Cenomyce  endiviaefoha, 
Ach.  Lichenogr.,  and  Syn.,  Hals.  1.  c,  Mass.  Catal., 
BaM)myces  endiviaefolius,  Ach.  Meth.,  Lichen  endi- 
viaefolius, Dicks.,  Ach.  Prodr.  —  Sands  ;  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Watertown  ;  in  fruit,  abundant. 

C.  foliacea,  Hoffm.,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Scyphophorus 
alcicornis.  Hook.  1.  c,  Cladonia  alcicornis,  Schaer. ! 
1.  c,  Cenomyce  alcicornis,  Ach.  Syn.,  Muhl.  1. 
C-,  Hals.  1.  c.    Lichen  alcicornis,*  Lightf.,   C.  fo- 
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liaceus,  Huds.  —  Mossy  rocks,  Manchester,  and 
elsewhere.  "  Senescens  lichen,"  says  Acharius, 
"  omnino  mutatur.  Thallus  fere  evanescit  et  pro- 
lifieatione  scyphorum  atque  podetiorum  sub  nova 
forma  exsurgit ;  quam  distinguere  debui,  ne  con« 
fundatur  cum  speciebus  sectionis  subsequentis  s.  Cla- 
doniis  proprie  sic  dictis."  In  this  state,  the  lichen 
has  all  the  appearance  of  the  subulate-branched  Cla- 
doniae,  the  section  which  includes  C.  rangiferina,  and 
the  species  allied  to  it.  It  occurs  also  at  Manchester 
with  the  podetia  very  leafy,  constituting  the  variety 
phyllophora  of  authors.  There  is  a  good  figure  of 
this  in  Vaillant  (Bot.  Par.  t.  21,  f.  3.  cit.  Ach.). 

C.  digitata,  Hoffm.,  Schaer. !  1.  c,  Spreng.  Syst., 
Scyphophorus  digitatus,  Hook.  1.  c,  Cenomyce  digi- 
tata,  Ach.  Syn.,  Baeomyces  digitatus,  Ach.  Meth. — 
Subalpiiie  regions  of  the  White  Mountains.  The  de- 
scriptions of  some  of  the  books  do  not  well  accord 
with  this  form  of  C.  digitata  ;  though  an  examination 
of  Schaerer's  specimens  has  led  me  to  refer  it,  without 
doubt,  to  that  species.  It  appears  to  be  very  near  the 
variety  named  brachytes  by  Acharius.  Lobes  of  the 
thallus  very  ample,  larger  than  in  any  other  of  our 
cup-bearing  Cladoniae,  of  a  fine  green  above,  and  be- 
neath yellow  at  the  base,  becoming  white  at  the 
margins.  The  podetia  small,  in  comparison  with  the 
size  of  the  lobes  of  the  thallus,  and  the  scarlet  cepha- 
lodia  very  minute.     New  to  our  Flora. 

C.  squamosa^  Hoffm.,  Schser. !  1.  c,  Spreng.  1.  c, 
Scyphophorus  sparassus,  Hook.  1.  c,  Cenomyce  spa- 
rassa,  Ach.  Syn.,  Baeomyces  sparassus,  Ach.  Meth.— 
Subalpine  region  of  the  White  Mountains ;  and  at 
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Manchester,   Essex  Co.,  Oakesf    Seversdl  Tarietieft 
occur. 

C.  earioeay  Schaer. !  1.  c,  Spreng.  I.  c*)  Cenomyce 
cariosa,  Ach.  Syn.  (cit.  Schser.),  Muhl.  1.  c,  Torr.  1. 
c,  Hals.  1.  c,  Bseomyces  cariosus,  Ach.  Meth.,  Lich- 
en cariosus,  Ach.  Prodr. — Barren  soils.  A  small 
dwarfed  form  is  common.    Cambridge,  &c. 

Ptcnothelia.  This  genus  was  proposed  by  Du- 
four  to  include  an  ancmialous  lichen,  which  had  been 
originally  referred  by  Acharius  to  a  section  of  his  ge- 
nus Beomyces,  and,  when  this  genus  was  divided,  to 
Cenomyce.  Hofixnann  and  Sprengel  have  retained 
it  among  their  Cladoniae  ;  but  Hooker  confirms  the  ar- 
rangement of  Dufour.  '^  There  is  something,"  says 
that  learned  author,  ^^  in  its  habit  so  different  from 
the  other  Cladoniae,  that  I  do  not  well  see  how  it  can 
be  united  either  with  Cladonia  or  Scyphophorus." 
(Br.  Fl.  II.  241.) 

P.  Papillaria,  Hook.  1.  c,  Cladonia  Papillaria, 
Hoffm.,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Cenomyce  Papillaria,  Ach. 
Syn.,  Baeomyces  Papillaria,  Ach.  Meth.,  Lichen  Pa- 
pillaria, Elhrh.,  Ach.  Prodr.  —  On  the  ground  ;  (bar- 
ren soil,  recently  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
mica-slate,  and  composed  very  much  of  fragments  of 
rock,)  in  the  alpine  regions  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains. This  is  quite  small ;  and  I  observed  it  only  on 
the  peculiar  soil  above  described. 

P.  scoledna :  "  thallo  crustaeformi,  granulato-lobato  ; 
podetiis  cylindraceo-ventricosis,  granulatis,  simplici- 
bus,  albo-cinerascentibus ;  cephalodiis  tenninalibus, 
solitariis,  rufo-fuscis."  Ach.  Baeomyces  scolecinus,  Ach. 
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Meth.  ciun.  Ic.  —  Upon  old  rails,  Cambridge,  and 
elsewhere.  Acharius  placed  this  in  the  same  section 
of  his  genus  Baeomyces,  which  included  the  species 
now  constituting  Pycnothelia.  This  still  seems  its 
natural  position,  though  it  is  much  nearer  the  cup- 
bearing  Cladoniae  than  P.  Papillaria,  and,  I  have 
thought,  may  almost  be  said  to  connect  the  latter 
with  the  former,  especially  with  the  group  which  in- 
cludes C.  cariosa. 

The  study  of  our  lichens  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
pursued,  until  we  have  a  complete  synopsis  of  our 
own  species.  To  this,  however  prospective  it  may 
be,  these  pages  are  offered  as  some  contribution. 
That  they  may  lead  others,  whose  ability  has  been 
shown  already,  to  add  their  larger  stores,  is  the  wri- 
ter's hope. 


ART.  VII.  — NOTICE  OF  MINERALS  FROM  NEW  HOL- 
LAND. By  Francis  Alger,  a  Member  of  the  Society.  (Read 
Jane  4th,  1840.) 

For  the  minerals  of  which  I  propose  to  offer  a 
brief  notice  on  the  present  occasion,  I  am  indebted 
to  John  Eldridge,  Esq.,  of  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  who 
very  liberally  permitted  me  to  select  them  from  a 
collection  purchased  by  him  several  years  since, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Calcutta,  to  which  city  they  had 
recently  been  brought,  as  "curiosities,"  by  a  person 
from  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  Their  exact  local- 
ity it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Eldridge  to  give  me; 
a  circumstance  to  be  regretted,  as  the  informatioQ 
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would  give  additional  interest  to  the  specimens,  by  di- 
recting future  discoverers  to  the  spot  where  others  of 
still  greater  interest  might  probably  be  met  with. 
They  comprise  several  species  of  the  genus  Kouphone- 
spar,  with  varieties  of  rhombohedral  and  uncleavable 
quartz  of  Professor  Mohs.  Their  uniform  gangue  is 
amygdaloidal  trap,  to  which  they  are  attached  in 
geodes,  or  groups  of  implanted  crystals,  or  in  com- 
pact nodules  filling  up  the  cavities  of  the  rock. 

This  trap  is  exactly  similar  to  that  brought  from 
Ireland,  the  Hebrides,  the  Ferroe  Islands,  and,  more 
recently,  from  Nova  Scotia.  There  are  a  few  masses 
of  a  more  compact  character  among  the  collection, 
giving  evidence  of  the  contiguous  occurrence  of  gen- 
uine basalt ;  thus  offering  a  new  object  of  interest, 
which  we  hope  will  induce  some  enterprising  natural- 
ist to  explore  this  region,  now  that  the  facilities  of 
communication  with  it  have  so  much  increased. 
Less  is  known  of  its  mineralogical  productions  than 
of  any  other  department  of  its  natural  history,  though 
the  public  has  been  favored  with  the  journals  of  sev- 
eral scientific  expeditions  to  Australia.  These  works 
I  have  consulted  with  the  view  of  finding  the  proba- 
ble localities  of  the  minerals  now  referred  to,  and  I 
have  thus  obtained  information  which  applies  to 
a  few  of  them.  I  find  mention  of  both  amygdaloid 
and  basalt  in  the  interior,  as  well  as  upon  the  sea- 
coast  ;  but  these  rocks  are  spoken  of  only  as  afford- 
ing remarkable  picturesque  or  geological  scenery, 
and  not  in  reference  to  their  contained  minerals. 
Among  the  specimens  brought  home  by  Captain 
King,  who  made  a  survey  of  the  western  coast  of 
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Australia,  between  the  years  1818  and  1822,  were 
agate,  jasper,  camelian,  green  chalcedony,  and  helio- 
trope, bearing  with  them  portions  of  the  trap  rocky 
but  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  zeolites.*  In  de- 
scribing the  same  class  of  rocks.  Major  Mitchell,  the 
author  of  a  more  recent  and  fuller  journal  of  obser- 
vations,! ^^  enumerated  the  following  substances, 
(in  addition  to  the  quartzose  minerals  referred  to,) 
forming  large  veins  and  masses  in  the  trap ;  '^decom- 
posed feldspar,"  '' granular  feldspar,"  '^  crystals  of 
glassy  feldspar,"  and  'laminated  feldspar."  As 
these  substances  are  not  very  common  in  secondary 
or  basaltic  trap,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  whether 
it  is  not  possible  that  the  author  may  have  mistaken 
their  true  character,  especially  as  he  was  obliged  to 
pass  rapidly  from  place  to  place,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  collected  specimens  of  them  for  subsequent 
examination.  By  the  unpractised  eye,  efflorescent 
zeolite  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  decomposed 
feldspar,  and  other  species  of  zeolite  or  carbonate  of 
lime,  confounded  with  the  other  varieties  of  feldspar. 
We  may  think  it  highly  probable,  therefore,  that,  if 

*  See  the  Appendix  to  King's  narrative,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Fition. 
Analogous  specimens  are  also  described  in  the  journal  of  M.  P^roOi 
one  of  the  naturalists  in  the  French  eipedition  to  New  Holland,  at 
about  the  same  period. 

t  Major  T.  L.  Mitchell,  the  Surveyor-General  of  three  expeditiooii 
into  Eastern  Australasia,  Australia  Felix,  and  New  South  Wales, 
fitted  out  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Admiralty.  Hit  nanatifv 
in  two  octavo  volumes,  with  numerous  plates  and  mtpe,  poblisbed  in 
London,  in  1838,  in  its  detail  of  incidents  and  discoveries^  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  appeared.  The  author 
has  even  made  known  to  us  the  existence  of  the  craters  of  reeent  vol- 
canoes and  immense  mountains  of  lava,  in  the  uUerior  of  that  vMt 
country. 
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Major  Mitchell  \aA  given  the  same  attention  to  min- 
eialt,  vhich  he  haa  eTidently  bestowed  npon  other 
bnmches  of  Natural  History,  many  interesting  sub- 
fltancei,  in  this  department,  would  have  been  brought 
to  ti^tt,  and  the  mineralogical  interest  of  his  work 
greatly  enhanced.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  none 
of  the  Konphone-spars  have  been  described  by  either 
of  the  writers  whose  observations  have  reached  us, 
umI  i  am  oot  aware  that  any  of  a  more  recent  date 
have  appeared.  They  are,  I  beheve,  the  first  and  <»i]y 
collection  of  minerals  which  haa  been  brought  to  this 
conntry  from  New  Holland ;  and  certainly  their 
nncommon  beauty,  and  the  perfection  of  their  crys- 
talline forms,  demand  for  them  some  public  record. 

JpophpUite.  (Pyramidal  Kouphone-spar,  M.)  — 
There  are  peculiarities  in  the  secondary  modifications 
of  the  crystals  of  this  mineral,  as  well  as  in  the  gen- 
eral aj^>earaDce  of  the  specimens,  which  evidently 


Pig.  I. 


Fig.S. 


Fin.  3. 


Rf.  4. 


indicate  their  having  come  from  localities  quite  dis- 
"  tinct.    In  one,  M^sotype  ^mntie  of  Hafiy,  the  pri- 
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mary  square  prism  is  in  elongated  crjrstals,  replaced 
on  all  the  solid  angles  by  triangular  planes,  and  often 
so  deeply  as  entirely  to  obliterate  the  terminal  pri- 
mary faces  P,  at  both  extremities  of  the  crystals; 
thus  tending  to  two  four-sided  pyramids  haying 
square  bases,  as  in  Fig.  1.  But,  as  the  crystals  are 
usually  implanted  on  the  matrix  in  a  vertical  position, 
they  commonly  present  only  one  of  the  pyramids, 
the  apex  being  entire,  or  showing  a  portion  (some- 
times only  visible  by  the  microscope)  of  the  summits 
of  the  prism,  as  in  Fig.  2.  Sometimes  one  of  the 
faces  of  the  pyramids  is  considerably  extended  at  the 
expense  of  the  two  adjoining  ones. 

The  lateral  edges  from  a  to  a,  Fig.  1,  are  always 
replaced,  sometimes  by  a  tangent  plane,  inclining 
equally  upon  the  two  adjacent  lateral  planes,  but 
most  frequently  by  two  planes,  each  of  these  being 
again  followed  by  another  very  narrow  plane,  leaving 
scarcely  any  remaining  portion  of  the  primary  faces ; 
thus  imparting  to  the  crystals  an  oval  or  cyUndrical 
shape,  and,  in  connexion  with  the  low  pyramids  of 
the  "summits,  rather  a  barrel-shaped  appearance. 
Fig.  3  represents  one  of  the  crystals  of  occasional 
occurrence  with  the  bevelment  of  the  edges,  the  de- 
crement of  the  summit  being  complete  and  showing 
the  whole  of  the  lower  pyramid,  where  it  unites  with 
the  matrix.  Fig.  4  represents  another  of  these  ciy^ 
tals  with  the  additional  planes.  The  dotted  lines  on 
these  figures  are  intended  to  show  deep  grooves,  or 
strise,  which  extend  longitudinally  along  the  faces  of 
the  crystals,  or  parallel  with  their  prismatic  axes,  and 
probably  indicate  the  faces  of  cleavage  in  this  direc- 
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tion.  This  cleavage,  however,  is  obtained  with  great 
difficulty,  as  is  the  case  with  this  mineral  from  other 
locaUties,  the  dismemberment  of  the  folia  being  inter- 
rupted by  cross  fracture.  There  are  also  transverse 
striae  on  some  of  the  crystals  parallel  with  the  opposite 
cleavage,  appearing  very  rarely  upon  the  acuminating 
faces.  The  larger  crystals,  which  are  nearly  of  the 
size  of  the  last  figure,  are  of  a  grayish  white  color,  and 
nearly  opake  ;  the  smaller  are  colorless  and  transparent. 
These  crystals  are  highly  axotomous,  the  folia  sepa- 
rating with  great  readiness  parallel  to  P,  and  the 
faces  of  this  cleavage  present  a  high  pearly  lustre, 
though  not  superior  to  that  of  some  of  the  faces  of 
crystallization  in  the  same  direction.  Faces  M,  M, 
vitreous,  some  smooth  and  shining,  others  roughened 
and  dull.  Faces  a,  a  of  the  pyramids,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, perfectly  smooth  and  brilliant,  pearly.  The 
]HY)portion  between  the  length  and  breadth  of  these 
crystals  is  variable ;  but,  in  the  smaller,  and  most  per- 
fect ones,  it  is  not  less  than  four  to  one. 

The  other  crystals  of  apophyllite  alluded  to,  are  of 
greater  dimensions,  measuring  frequently  an  inch 
through  the  vertical  axis  of  the  prism.  They  are 
derived  from  a  square  prism,  scarcely  distinguishable, 
in  the  comparative  length  of  the  lateral  and  basal 
edges  of  the  crystal,  from  a  cube,  and  present  only 
simple  replacements  on  the  solid  angles,  by  perfectly 
smooth  and  brilliant  planes  of  a  high  pearly  lustre, 
resembling  specimens  in  the  writer's  collection  from 
Iceland.*    The  lateral  faces  are  frequently  composed 

*  I  have  in  my  poMOttion  (from  Nova  Scotia)  several  large  and 
traniparent  crystalf  of  this  mineral,  of  which  several  from  one  local- 
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of  carved  lamin» ;  and  the  mineral  sometimes  pre- 
sents compound  varieties,  consisting  of  lesser  iadir 
viduals,  flattened  or  compressed,  so  as  to  show  only 
portions  of  their  planes,  or  sections  of  smaller  crystals, 
which  have  been  prevented,  by  their  mutual  oontact, 
from  assuming  their  full  and  perfect  jnoportioDS. 
These  are  united  by  similar  parts,  so  as  to  have  their 
similar  faces  in  parallel  position  with  each  other. 
The  surfaces  of  several  of  the  larger  crystals  are  free 
from  these  combinations,  having  bright,  polished 
planes,  measurable  by  the  common  goniometer.  The 
amygdaloid  to  which  they  are  attached,  abounds  in 
vesicular  cavities,  some  of  whi<;h  are  filled  by  green 
earth  and  hollow  nodules  of  chalcedony. 

HetUandite.      (Hemi-piismatic 
^^;^;  Kouphone-spar,  M.)  — The  indi- 

viduals  of  this  species  present  the 
primary  form,  replaced  on  the  ob- 
tuse solid  angles  by  very  minate 
scalene,  triangular  {danes,  resem- 
bling the  subjoined  Fig.  6,  and  being  usually  of 
nearly  the  same  size.  Color,  pure  white  ;  lustre  of  Pj 
pearly ;  secondary  planes  a,  /,  vitreous ;  but  the 
faces  M,  T,  possess  a  dull,  waxy,  or  opalescent  lus- 
tre, which  I  have  not  before  observed  in  the  crystals 
of  this  mineral,  apparently,  however,  confined  to  the 
surface ;  and  the  same  faces  are  more  or  less  curved 

itj  present  replacements  of  three  planes  upon  the  solid  angles,  tf  i^ 
the  case  of  Analcime ;  a  modification  which  I  do  not  find  meotioocv 
as  hayinj^  been  before  observed  in  the  crystals  of  this  species.  I  ^ 
tend,  at  another  time,  to  refer  again  to  this  beantiAil  mineral,  ^ 
connexion  with  some  other  facts  obtained  while  on  a  short  f  i>it  ^ 
NoTa  Sootia,  daring  the  last  summer. 
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r  hollowed,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  measurement  by 
tie  goniometer.  Some  of  these  faces  form  a  regular 
iniform  curve,  inclining  equally  towards  the  ter- 
ainal  planes  P,  obliterating  the  small  replacements 
,  fj  which  are  usually  very  distinct. 

StilbUe*  (Prismatoidal  Kouphone-spar,  M.)  — 
7he  crystals  generally  are  not  well  defined,  the 
lasses  consisting  of  pure  white,  pearly  folia,  forming 
beafs  or  fasciculated  groups,  showing  at  their  free 
Ktiemities,  only  imperfect  crystalline  faces  of  a  low 
yramid,  inclining  from  the  solid  angles  of  the  prism. 
lome  of  these  masses,  composed  entirely  of  the  stil- 
ile,  are  of  a  globular  form,  presenting  on  fracture,  a 
idiatioQ  of  fibres  from  a  common  centre.  A  few 
DiaUy  but  very  brilliant  and  perfectly  transparent 
rystals  of  this  mineral,  were,  however,  seen  in  some 
Fig.  6.  of  the  vesicular  cavities  of  the  amygdaloid, 
exhibiting  the  primary  prism,  compressed 
into  low,  six-sided  tables,  the  four  replace- 
ments at  the  summits  of  the  prism  being 
narrowed  down,  so  as  to  form  regular  bev- 
eled edges  upon  the  four  corresponding 
sides  of  the  tables,  producing  a  form  nearly 
milar  to  Fig.  6,  taken  from  the  System  of  Mineral- 
jy  by  Beudantj  Vol.  II.,  plate  x.  fig.  62. 
Mesotype  of  Phillips,  (Peritomous  Kouphone- 
w  of  Haidinger.)  —  \  nest  of  the  crystals  of  this 
lineral  was  met  with  in  the  form  of  small  implanted 
idividuals,  occupying  the  cavity  of  a  mass  of  quartz 
od  chalcedony.  They  are  in  elongated  rhombic 
irisms,  colorless,  transparent,  and  of  a  glassy  lustre ; 
rat  a  few  of  them  have  a  silky,  fibrous  appearance, 
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similar  to  some  of  the  specimens  met  with  in  the 
more  ancient  lavas  of  Vesuvius.  They  do  not  forai 
groups  of  united,  divergent  crystals. 

Rhomhohedral  Quartz.  —  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  among  this  collection,  besides  several  of  the  sub- 
species of  this  mineral,  two  or  three  specimens  exhib- 
iting the  primary  obtuse  rhomboid  in  great  perfec- 
tion, and  of  considerable  size ;  some  of  them  measur- 
ing half  an  inch  across  their  planes.  They  present 
highly  polished  surfaces,  are  transparent  and  color- 
less ;  and  it  is  evident,  I  think,  that  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  pseudomorphs  of  any  other  mineral,  from 
the  agreement  in  the  value  of  their  angles,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  goniometer,  with  those  of  the  obtuse 
rhomboid  established  as  the  fundamental  form  of 
the  species,  as  well  as  from  the  fact,  that  the  crys- 
tals are  imbedded  in  cacholong,  which  now  occupies 
the  interior  of  the  geodes.  If  pseudomorphous,  the 
mineral  of  which  they  are  imitative,  must  have  been 
removed,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  subsequent  infiltration 
of  the  cacholong.  It  is  more  probable,  that  the 
quartz  and  cacholong  were  formed  at  the  same  time, 
the  latter  affording  a  soft  matrix  in  which  the  crys- 
talline molecules  could  freely  arrange  themselves, 
according  to  the  laws  which  governed  them. 

Two  other  modifications  of  rhomhohedral  quartz 
were  met  with  among  these  specimens,  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence.  In  one,  the  primary  rhom- 
boid, by  a  very  deep  truncation  of  its  lateral  solid 
angles,  has  given  rise  to  long,  six-sided  prisms,  ter- 
minated by  trihedral  summits,  there  being  no  trian- 
gular replacements  upon  the  upper  edges  of  the 
rhomboid,  by  which  the  usual  six-sided  pyramids  are 
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R*-  ^'  produced.  See  Fig.  7.  On  some  of 
the  rhomboids,  however,  which  do  not 
present  any  portion  of  the  faces  parallel 
with  their  axes,  we  may  observe  the 
small  triangular  planes  which  finally 
produce  the  six-sided  pyramids.  The 
terminal  primary  planes  P,  are  smooth 
and  bright,  while  the  elongate  faces  r,  are  curved  and 
roughened  by  transverse  strife.  Sometimes  the  usual 
siz-stded  prisms,  terminated  by  similar  pyramids,  have 
their  attentate  lateral  solid  angles  replaced  by  small 
rhombic  planes,  inclining  equally  upon  the  sides  of  the 
prism,  producing  the  quartz  rkombifire  of  Haiiy. 
The  sides  are  also  striated  parallel  with  their  edges  of 
combination  with  the  faces  of  the  pyramids.  This  au- 
thor ( Traite  de Miner ahgie,  Tome  Secnnd.p.  413)de- 
scribes  these  rhombs  as  existing  only  on  the  alternate 
imgles;  but  in  the  later  works  of  Mobs,  Beudant, 
and  others,  they  are  figured  also  upon  the  interme- 
diate angles,  being  always  represented  as  covering 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  acuminating  pynunids. 
According  to  Phillips,  the  "Bornholm  Diamonds" 
afford  the  most  perfect  examples  of  this  modification. 
Green  Chalcedony  and  Heliotrope. — This  first- 
mentioned  mineral  is  of  a  deep  serpentine  green 
color.  It  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  disclos- 
ing, in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  btood  red  spots  of  jas- 
per, and  thus  constitutes  the  heliotrope.  There  are 
spots  also  of  a  lighter  green,  and  bluish  white  chalce-^ 
dony,  interspersed  with  the  deeper  ground,  which,  if 
polished,  would  render  the  specimens  highly  orna- 
mental in  jewelry. 
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Ribbon  Agate  and  Moss  Agate* — These  two  in- 
teresting varieties  appear  in  the  same  specimens. 
The  branching  fibres  or  dendrites  of  the  latter,  of  a 
brown  or  reddish-brown  color,  are  imbedded  in  a 
deep  ground  of  transparent  blue  and  white  chalcedo- 
ny, the  white  chalcedony  appearing  like  a  delicate 
cloud  passing  through  the  mass,  while  the  former  is 
produced  by  parallel  zigzag  lines  of  a  pure  milk- 
white  chalcedony,  alternating  with  narrow  stripes  of 
the  same  blue  ground,  the  parallelism  forming  a 
beautiful  border  to  the  specimens,  and  enclosing  the 
curious  moss-like  ramifications  which  are  character- 
istic of  this  variety.  In  one  specimen,  the  green 
chalcedony  has  assumed  the  branching  fonn,  and  is 
freely  distributed  through  the  same  ground  of  blue 
and  white.  If  polished,  these  several  varieties  will 
vie  in  beauty  with  the  finest  oriental  specimens. 
They  are  usually  more  or  less  accompanied  by 
masses  of  pure  opake  white  chalcedony,  and  also  by 
a  stalactical,  botryoidal  variety  of  several  shades  of 
color,  interspersed  with  quartz  crystals,  and  attached 
to  portions  of  the  trap. 

Cacholong.  —  This  variety  forms  thin  crusts  upon 
the  surfaces  of  the  fragments  of  quartz,  and  fills  the 
space  in  which  crystals  of  the  latter  have  been 
formed.  It  presents  the  common  characters  of  opaci- 
ty and  adhesiveness  to  the  tongue.  It  also  enters 
into  the  composition  of  a  coarse  ribbon  agate,  and  un- 
der this  form  there  are  portions  of  the  mass  that 
resemble  the  onyx  agate. 

Chlorophmte.  —  Small  globular  masses,  soft,  of  a 
greenish  color,  translucent  when  first  broken,  and 
presenting  a  conchoidal  fracture,  occupy  the  vesicular 
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cavities  of  the  same  amygdaloid  which  forms  the 
gangue  to  the  apophyllite  before  described.  It  is 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  chlorite  or  green  earth, 
and  precisely  resembles  this  mineral  from  Scotland. 
The  opinion  of  most  mineralogists  is,  that  this  min- 
end  is  only  a  variety  of  some  other  species,  or  the 
remains  of  some  other,  which  has  undergone  decom- 
position. I  am  led  to  regard  the  latter  opinion  as  the 
true  one  in  the  present  case,  from  the  occurrence  of 
small  granular  concretions  of  what  appears  to  be  zeo- 
lite in  the  centre  of  those  masses  which  have  not 
entirely  disappeared ;  though  the  infusibility  of  the 
decomposed  mineral  before  the  blowpipe  would  seem 
to  show  that  some  of  the  ingredients  of  the  zeolite 
have  passed  away.  Shepard  regards  the  mineral  as 
decomposed  mesotype. 

In  breaking  some  of  the  msusses  of  quartz  found  in 
this  collection,  I  was  struck  with  the  singular  opales- 
cent and  waxy  appearance  of  a  fibrous  and  radiated 
mineral,  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  stilbite  or 
mesotype,  and  which  forms  veins  and  globular  knots 
within  the  quartz.  Its  characters  before  the  blow- 
{npe  soon  satisfied  me  that  it  could  not  be  identical 
with  either  of  these  species  or  with  any  other  of  the 
Kouphone-spars ;  nor  am  I  acquainted  with  any 
other  substance  to  which  it  bears  any  near  resem- 
blance in  its  general  characters.  It  may  prove  to  be 
a  new  species ;  but  the  absence  of  any  regular  crys- 
talline faces  in  the  specimens  compels  me,  thus  far, 
to  rely  solely  upon  other  peculiarities  for  the  deter- 
mination of  its  character.  Of  these,  I  have  drawn 
up  a  description,  with  which,  however,  I  shall  not 
occupy  your  attention,  until  I  am  enabled   to  add 
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the  results  of  an  analysis  of  the  mineral  now  making 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Hayes,  whose  accuracy  in  this 
department  of  science  is  well  known  to  the  members 
of  this  Society,  as  well  as  to  the  friends  of  science 
generally. 


ART.  VIII.  —  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THIRTEEN  NEW  SPE- 
CIES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  SHELLS.  By  C.  B.  Adahs, 
Member  of  the  Boat  Soc.  Nat  Hist.,  Prof.  Chem.  and  Nat.  Hist, 
in  Middlebary  College,  Vt. 

The  marine  species  of  shells,  which  are  described 
in  the  following  article,  have  been  found  only  in 
New  Bedford  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  They  are 
rarely  obtained,  even  by  dredging.  From  their  sta- 
tion and  their  rarity,  they  have  hitherto  eluded  obser- 
vation. In  my  examination  relating  to  them,  I  have 
been  much  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Shiverick,  of  New 
Bedford,  whose  persevering  and  close  observation,  has 
contemporaneously  or  subsequently  to  my  own  re- 
searches, secured  most  of  the  specimens  which  have 
been  distributed.  To  the  same  gentleman  I  am  also 
indebted  for  the  discovery  of  three  of  the  fresh-water 
species.  To  my  friend.  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould,  I  am  much 
indebted,  especially  for  the  figures  of  all  the  species 
described. 

Pleurotoma  plicata. 
Plate  III.     Fig.  6. 

P.  testa  parvA,  crasaa,  ovato-fusiformi,  albido-foscA,  striis  et  plicii 
deca88at& ;  epidermide  tenni ;  anfractibua  wx  \  suturA  vald^  impiei- 
sd  ;  apertur&  ovatA ;  labro  arcuato,  sinu  lato ;  caud&  brevi ;  colomel- 
lA  aoutft. 
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Shell  sxnM,  thick,  ovate-fusiform,  cinereous  brown 
through  (and  light  or  dark  brown  beneath)  the 
epidermis ;  epidermis  membranous,  thin,  dull,  cine- 
reous; whorls  six  to  seven,  convex;  ^u^^re  deeply 
impressed  ;  spire  five-ninths  of  the  length  of  the  shell, 
longitudinally  and  coarsely  plicate  below  the  first  or 
second  whorls  (which  are  smooth),  decussated  by 
transverse  small  ribs  or  coarse  strias  ;  body-whorl  lar- 
ger than  the  spire,  sculptured  as  the  upper  whorls, 
with  10  to  12  longitudinal  ribs,  extending  to  the  ca- 
nal, either  continuous  or  alternating  with  those  on 
the  penultimate  whorl,  with  13  to  15  transverse  striae 
on  the  back  of  the  body  whorl,  oblique  on  the  canal, 
very  oblique  on  its  left  side  ;  aperture  elongate-ovate, 
the  line  of  its  length  at  an  angle  of  about  30^  with 
the  axis  of  the  shell,  four-ninths  of  the  length  of  the 
shell ;  labrum  brown  or  yellowish-brown  internally, 
somewhat  arcuate,  much  thickened  by  the  last  plica- 
tion, beneath  which  is  a  groove,  reaching  from  the 
sinus  to  the  canal,  and  sharpening  the  edge ;  sinus  a 
little  below  the  junction  of  the  labrum  with  the  last 
whorl,  rounded  and  broad  at  the  bottom,  occupying 
one-fifth  of  the  length  of  the  labrum,  in  mature  speci- 
mens nearly  as  deep  as  broad  ;  canal  short ;  columel- 
la somewhat  excurved,  acutely  terminated ;  labium 
in  its  upper  third  arching  over  to  meet  the  labrum  ; 
umbilicus  wanting  ;  operculum  unknown. 

Average  size  ;  length,  .5  inch ;  breadth,  .25  inch  ; 
largest  specimen,  .62  inch  by  .21  inch. 

Qabinets  of  the  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  of  Middlebu- 
ry  College,  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Shiverick,  of  New  Bedford, 
and  my  own. 
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Station.  This  species  lives  in  mud  below  low- 
water  mark. 

Habitat.     Harbour  of  New  Bedford. 

Remarks.  During  the  summer  of  1839,  two 
dredging-machines  were  worked  in  the  harbour  of 
New  Bedford.  This  species  was  found  in  the  mud 
thrown  up  ,with  several  others  rarely  or  never  found 
above  low-water  mark.  Mr.  Shiverick  has  found  it 
at  Clark's  Cove,  in  Dartmouth.  It  resembles  Fvsus 
harpularius,  but  the  presence  of  a  very  distinct  sinus, 
as  well  as  the  coarseness  of  the  revolving  striae,  read- 
ily distinguishes  it. 

Cerithium  terebrale. 
Plate  III.     Fig.  7. 

C.  teit4  parvu,  elongate,  fusoA,  sepe  albo-cinctA  ;  anfractibas  dao- 
decim,  planulatis|  cum  quatuor  elevatis  lineis;  spirA  elevatA,  conic&; 
aoturft  BubiinpreM&  ;  apertarft  ovatA,  parvd. 

Syn.  C  Emersoniij  var.  nob. 

Shell  small,  elongated,  brown,  frequently  with  a 
white  band,  with  rather  slight  incremental  striae; 
whorls  eleven  or  twelve,  flattened ;  spire  seven- 
eighths  of  the  length  of  the  shell,  five-sixths  of  its 
bulk,  its  opposite  sides  containing  an  angle  of  about 
20^,  conic,  with  four  elevated,  obtuse,  revolving  lines 
on  each  whorl,  of  which  the  first  and  second,  and 
third  and  fourth  are  equidistant ;  the  space  between 
the  second  and  third  is  obviously  less  on  the  upper 
whorls,  but  approaches  to  an  equality  with  the  other 
spaces,  in  the  growth  of  the  shell;  the  first- three 
ridges  are  equal,  and  the  fourth  small  and  depressed, 
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so  as  to  lie  almost  wholly  beneath  the  first  of  the 
succeeding  whorl ;  the  suture  consequently  appears 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  first  ridge,  and  is  moderately 
impressed ;  spaces  between  the  ridges  crossed  by 
more  or  less  elevated  irregular  lines,  or  coarse  striae 
of  growth  ;  last  whorl  on  the  upper  half,  sculptured 
as  the  spiral  whorls,  with  a  fifth  smaller  revolving 
line  on  the  lower  part ;  aperture  ovate,  one-eighth  of 
the  length  of  the  shell,  the  line  of  its  length  making 
an  angle  of  about  25^  with  the  axis  of  the  shell ;  ta- 
brum  thin ;  canal  rather  more  than  a  third  as  long 
as  the  aperture,  turning  to  the  left. 

Length,  .46  inch;  width,  .13  inch. 

Cabinet  of  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  of  Middlebury 
College,  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Shiverick,  and  my  own. 

Station.     In  soft  mud,  below  low  water  mark. 

Habitat.     New  Bedford  and  the  vicinity. 

RsMARKs.  This  species  was  at  first  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  C  Emersoniiy  but  the  subsequent  exami- 
nation of  numerous  specimens  has  satisfied  me  that 
the  distinctive  characters  are  constant.  It  differs 
from  that  shell  in  having  a  large  elevated  ridge  in 
place  of  the  carina  on  the  upper  part  of  the  whorls, 
and  in  having  three  equal  ridges  in  the  upper  whorls 
of  the  spire.  The  entire  want  of  granulations  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  common  type  of  that  species.  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  Murex  tubercularis  of  Mon- 
tagu by  the  same  character.  The  latter  is  said  to 
have  but  three  revolving  ridges,  and  is  also  of  much 
less  size  than  our  shell.  A  number  of  dead  speci- 
mens have  been  obtained  by  dredging,  and  Mr.  Shiv- 
erick has  found  a  few  in  a  fresh  condition. 

VOL.    III. NO.  III.  41 
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Jaminia  producta. 
Plate  III.     Fig.  8. 

J.  testd  parv&y  albid^,  cjlindraceA  ;  epidermide  fu8c&,  nitid&,  erodi; 
anfractibiit  octo ;  suturft  impressA  ;  spir&  prodacU,truncatA;  apertmi 
lub-ovatA,  Buprk  coDtract&,infrk  lai6  rotondatA;  colameilA  aniplicati. 

Shell  small,  moderately  thick,  ashy  white  beneath 
the  epidermis,  conico-cylindric,  with  fine  irregular 
striae  of  growth;  epidermis  hxovfn^  smooth,  closely 
adhering,  eroded  chiefly  in  the  incremental  striae; 
whorls  eight  or  eight  and  a  half,  slightly  convex; 
suture  very  distinct,  impressed ;  spire  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  length  of  the  shell,  or  slightly  more, 
truncated  at  tip ;  last  whorl  about  one-third  of  the 
bulk  of  the  spire  ;  on  two  or  three  of  the  last  whorls 
may  sometimes  be  seen  an  indistinct  impressed  re- 
volving line,  just  below  the  suture,  and  also  more 
rarely  on  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  whorls; 
aperture  with  its  plane  at  an  angle  of  about  \GP  with 
the  length  of  the  shell,  sub-ovate,  contracted  above, 
broadly  rounded  below  ;  labruni  rather  thin,  regular- 
ly arched,  but  more  so  in  the  lower  half;  columella 
with  a  single,  rather  obtuse  plait ;  labium,  with  a 
slight  lamina,  which  is  often  obsolete  ;  no  umhiU- 
cus  ;  operculum  very  small,  thin,  horny,  nearly  trans- 
parent, sub-triangular,  apex  on  one  side. 

Length,  .25  inch  ;  greatest  breadth,  .07  inch.  Of 
the  operculum  ;  length,  .033  inch  ;  breadth,  .025  inch. 

Cabinets  of  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  ;  of  Middlebury 
College ;  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould,  of  Boston  ;  of  Prof. 
Hitchcock,  of  Amherst ;  and  my  own. 

Habitat.     A  cove  on  the  east  side  of  Fairhaven. 
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It  was  found  near  high-water  mark,  on  a  beach  of 
fine  gravel,  but,  as  most  of  the  shells  were  destitute 
of  the  animal,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is 
their  proper  station. 

Remarks.  This  species  was  discovered  in  Sep- 
tember, 1839,  in  company  with  great  numbers  of  the 
Venus  gemma,  Totten,  and  many  of  the  Jaminia 
fuscttj  Nob.  It  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
latter  species,  but  is  much  more  elongate,  has  two 
more  whorls,  the  body  whorl  is  much  less  inflated, 
and  the  suture  is  rather  more  deeply  impressed. 

TOBNATELLA   PUNCTO- STRIATA. 

Plate  III.     Fig.  9. 

T.  testd  parv&,  elliptic^,  albd,  nitidA ;  anfractibus  quinque  convexia  ; 
ratarft  Taldd  impresaft  ;  anfracto  ultimo  saprk  loevi,  infrk  puncto-stri- 
ato ;  apertorA  anb-ovatA ;  umbilico  parvo. 

Shell  small,  elliptic,  white,  glossy,  not  very  thin  ; 
whorls  five,  convex  ;  suture  deeply  impressed  ;  spire 
rapidly  attenuated,  sub-acutely  tipped,  four-ninths  of 
the  length  of  the  shell,  smooth  ;  body-whorl  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  shell,  somewhat  shouldered 
above,  smooth  on  the  upper  third,  below  with 
impressed,  parallel,  punctate  lines,  five  or  six  of  them 
distant  on  the  middle,  either  equally  or  unequally 
distant,  and  six  to  eight  closely  approximate  on 
the  lower  fourth  ;  one  line  only  appears  above 
the  aperture,  running  near  and  at  length  into  the 
suture  of  the  body-whorl  ;  aperture  in  the  same 
plane  with  the  axis,  the  line  of  its  length  making 
with  the  axis  an  angle  of  not  more  than  10*^,  five- 
ninths  of  the  length  of  the  shell,  sul>ovate,  contract^ 
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ed  above  by  the  intrusion  of  the  body-whorl,  regular- 
ly but  narrowly  rounded  below  ;  labrum  sharp, 
prominent,  with  a  short,  abrupt  curve  above,  then 
straight  to  the  middle,  arched  in  the  lower  half ;  col- 
umella with  an  obtuse  fold  ;  labium  moderately  re- 
flected below  ;  umbilicus  small,  partly  covered  by 
the  reflected  labium. 

Length,  .16  inch;  breadth,  .095  inch:  of  a  large 
specimen,  length,  .18  inch  ;  breadth,  .1  inch. 

Cabinets  of  the  Bost.  Soc.  of  Nat.  Hist. ;  of  Mr.  C. 
F.  Shiverick  ;  and  my  own. 

Station  and  habitat ;  the  same  with  Pleurotoma 
plicata. 

Remarks.  In  1838  I  found  two  specimens,  after  a 
violent  storm,  on  the  shore  at  New  Bedford.  Three 
specimens  were  found  with  the  preceding  species, 
and  several  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Shiverick. 

LlMN£A    PALLIDA. 

Plate  III.     Fig.  13. 

L.  lestA  ovato^faiiformi,  pallidi  ;  anfractibus  quinque  ;  soturd  im- 
pretdL ;  ipird  coiiic&,sabacutA  ;  anfractu  postremo  producto ;  apertmi 
aupern^  acutily  baud  magn4 ;  umbilico  parvo. 

Shell  moderately  elongate,  ovate-fusiform,  very 
pale  horn  color,  semi-transparent,  not  very  thin,  with 
fine,  irregular  striae  of  growth,  without  revolving 
striae  ;  whorls  about  five  and  a  half,  moderately  con- 
vex ;  suture  well  impressed  ;  spire  four-ninths  of  the 
length  of  the  shell,  acutely  conic,  its  opposite  sides 
containing  an  angle  of  about  45^,  sub-acute  at  tip ; 
body-whorl  not  much  enlarged,  somewhat  produced 
below ;  aperture  five-ninths  of  the   length   of  the 
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shelly  sub-ovate  acute  above,  angle  of  its  plane  with 
the  axis  of  the  shell  about  15^,  of  its  length  with 
the  axis  about  10^  ;  labnim  not  thickened  internal- 
ly ;  fold  of  the  columella  distinct,  but  not  very  large  ; 
umbilicus  rather  small. 

Length,  .48  inch  ;  breadth,  .22  inch. 

Cabinets  of  the  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. ;  of  Middle- 
bury  College  ;  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould,  of  Boston  ,*  of  J. 
6.  Anthony,  of  Cincinnati ;  and  my  own. 

Habitat  and  station.  This  species  was  found  in 
considerable  numbers  at  Shoreham,  Yt.,  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Champlain,  clinging  to  rocks  and  stones. 

Remarks.  This  species  must  resemble  L.  acutaj 
Lea,  of  which,  however,  I  have  not  seen  a  specimen. 
That  shell,  in  a  very  brief  description,  is  said  to  be 
delicate,  smooth,  and  dark  brown,  while  this  is  rath- 
er strong,  striate,  and  of  a  very  pale  horn  color,  in 
living  specimens,  like  the  weathered  shells  of  kin- 
dred species.  The  figure  represents  the  columella  of 
the  amta  as  intruding  upon  the  aperture,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  this  shell. 

LlMN^A   UMBILICATA. 

Plate  HI.     Fig.  14. 

L.  iestft  fuscA,  ovatA,  striis  transvereis  tenaibos,  volventibus  tenuis- 
•imis ;  anfractibus  quinque,  convexis ;  spirft  subacutA  ;  apertufd,  ova- 
tkf  labro  intus  fusco-marginato,  puniceo-albo  sabmarginato ;  columella 
lat^  teBexk,  obsolete  plicate ;  umbilico  subamplo,  baud  profundo. 

Shell  rather  strong,  brown,  ovate,  with  slight  striae 
of  growth,  and  more  slight  numerous,  irregular,  re- 
volving, impressed  lines ;  whorls  five,  convex  ;  suture 
deeply  impressed ;  spire  two-fifths  of  the  length  of 
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the  shell,  conic,  sub-acute  at  the  apex,  angle  of  its 
opposite  sides  about  65^ ;  body-whorl  inflated,  sub- 
globular  ;  aperture  ovate,  its  plane,  also  the  line  of 
its  length,  at  angles  of  about  16^  with  the  axis  of  the 
shell,  three-fifths  as  long  as  the  shell ;  labrum  thin, 
inner  margin  dark  brown,  inner  sub-margin  thickened 
with  a  light  pink  deposit ;  columella  strong,  reflect- 
ed and  spread  over  an  umbilicus^  which  is  rather 
large  but  not  profound,  and  formed  chiefly  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  columella ;  fold  of  the  latter  inconspic- 
uous. 

Length,  .28  inch ;  breadth,  .17  inch. 

Cabinets  of  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. ;  of  Middlebury 
College  ;  of  Mr.  Shiverick ;  and  my  own. 

Habitat.     New  Bedford. 

Remarks.  For  this  species  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Shiverick,  who  obtained  numerous  specimens.  It  re- 
sembles L.  caperatus,  Say ;  but  in  Say^s  species  the 
aperture  is  but  one  half  the  length,  the  revolving 
lines  are  raised,  more  distinct,  and  numerous,  the 
umbilicus  is  rather  less,  and  there  is  one  more  whorl. 

Planorbis  virens. 
Plate  III.     Fig.  16. 

P.  testft  parv&i  viridi,  striis  transversis  crebris,  voWentibas  tenuun- 
mis ;  anfractibus  quatuor ;  spir^  baud  prominente,  vix  concavi  ;  an- 
fractu  ultimo  inagno,  supern^  subplanulato,  inferos  aubcarioato; 
aperturft  suborbiculari ,  labro  supernd  prominente  ;  umbilico  aublato, 
profundo. 

Shell  small,  greenish  horn  color,  with  thick,  obvi- 
ous striae  of  growth,  and  very  slight  revolving  lines, 
with  a  green,  rough  epidermis  ;  whorls  four ;  suture 
impressed ;  spire  not  rising  above  the  last  whorl,  but 
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scarcely  falling  below  it ;  last  whorl  much  larger 
than  the  spire,  flattened  above,  then  abruptly  curving 
downwards,  (in  the  young  shell,  at  the  upper  third  of 
the  last  whorl,  is  a  carina,  which  is  gradually  modi- 
fied into  the  abrupt  curvature,  in  the  progress  of 
growth,)  subcarinate  below,  as  are  also  the  preceding 
whorls ;  aperture  nearly  orbicular,  interrupted  by  the 
last  whorl  in  about  one-fifth  of  its  circumference,  ad- 
vancing above  ;  umbilicus  as  broad  as  the  last  whorl, 
rather  deep,  exhibiting  all  the  volutions. 

Height  (of  the  last  whorl),  .09  inch  ;  greatest 
breadth,  .23  inch  ;  least  breadth,  .18  inch. 

Cabinets  of  the  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. ;  of  Middle- 
bury  College  ;  of  Mr.  Shiverick ;  and  my  own. 

Habitat.     New  Bedford. 

Remarks.  For  this  species  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Shiverick.  It  diflers  from  P.  parvus,  Say,  in  being 
much  less  broadly  and  more  deeply  umbilicate  be- 
neath ;  it  is  also  higher.  P.  parvus,  also,  in- 
stead of  being  subcarinate  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
whorls,  is  much  flattened.  P.  concavus,  Anthony, 
MSS.,  resembles  this  species,  but  is  more  regularly 
convex  above  and  concave  beneath. 

Planorbis  elevatus. 
Plate  HI.     Fig.  16. 

P.  test&  parT&,  pallida,  saprk  elevatA,  infrk  alt^  umbilicate  ;  an- 
firaotibns  quataor ;  suturd  vald^  impressA ;  aperture  sabrotandati ; 
labro  aapr^  prominente. 

Shell  horn  color,  finely  striate  ;  whorls  four,  as 
high  as  wide ;  last  whorl  well  rounded,  very  indis- 
tinctly carinate  below  ;  iuclination  to  the  left  about 
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48^ ;  right  side  convex,  flatten^  at  the  apex ;  left 
side  very  deeply  concave  ;  suture  deeply  impressed ; 
aperture  round-ovate,  large,  with  its  upper  extending 
much  beyond  its  lower  margin. 

Greatest  breadth,  .17  inch  ;  least  breadth,  .13  inch ; 
height,  .06  inch. 

Cabinets  of  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. ;  of  Middlebury 
College;  of  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  Marietta,  Pa.;  of  J. 
G.  Anthony,  of  Cincinnati ;  and  my  own. 

Habitat.  This  species  was  discovered  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1838,  in  a  small  spring  in  a  rocky  cavity, 
in  South  Boston.  Nearly  a  hundred  specimens  were 
obtained,  and  a  much  larger  number  were  left.  Vis- 
iting the  same  spot  a  few  days  since,  (July,  1840,)  I 
found  the  spring  filled  up  with  stones  to  the  top  of 
the  water,  and  not  a  shell  to  be  seen.  Last  summer 
I  obtained  a  specimen  in  Lake  George,  N.  Y.  Dr. 
Wm.  Prescott  has  found  the  species  in  Lynn. 

Remarks.  This  species  much  resembles  P.  par- 
vus,  Say,  and  for  some  time  I  doubted  whether  it 
were  distinct.  But  the  specimens  uniformly  differ 
from  that  shell  in  having  the  spire  elevated  above 
the  plane  of  the  last  whorl,  whereas  in  that  species  it 
is  concave,  and  consequently  this  species  is  much 
more  deeply  umbilicated  on  the  left  side  ;  also,  that 
species  is  distinctly  carinate  on  the  middle  of  the  last 
whorl,  but  is  very  indistinctly  carinate  below  the 
middle,  if  at  all. 
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Anctlhs  ruscvs. 
Plate  III.     Fig.  17. 

A.  test^  tenoi,  sub  epidermide  pellucid^,  8ubdepres8A,eIlipticd  ;  epi- 
dermide  fusc&,  crassd,  asper^,  extra  marginem  promineote ;  apice  ob- 
tuai,  ad  dextram,  vix  posterA. 

Shell  thin,  transparent  without  the  epidermis,  not 
much  elevated,  elliptical,  moderately  curved  at  the 
sides ;  epidermis  brown,  visible  through  the  shell, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  having  the  same  color, 
thick,  rough,  slightly  extending  beyond  the  margin 
of  the  shell  ;  apex  obtuse,  moderately  prominent, 
scarcely  behind  the  middle,  inclining  to  the  right,  so 
as  to  have  only  two-fifths  of  the  width  on  that  side. 

Length,  .31  inch  ,*  width,  .22  inch ;  height,  .05 
inch. 

Cabinets  of  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. ;  of  Mr.  Kinne 
Prescott,  of  Andover ;  and  my  own. 

Habitat  and  station.  This  species  was  found  ad- 
hering to  stones,  in  a  small  rivulet,  at  Andover,  by 
Mr.  Kinne  Prescott,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
many  interesting  species  of  shells.  It  has  also  been 
found  at  Mansfield. 

Remarks.  This  species  is  easily  distinguished  by 
its  epidermis.  The  A.  rivularis.  Say,  differs  also  in 
being  much  more  narrow,  having  its  sides  straight, 
and  its  apex  more  acute,  and  A,  tardus,*  Say,  is 
more  elevated,  and  in  both  of  these  the  apex  does  not 
incline  so  far  to  the  right  as  in  our  species.  The  A. 
lacustris,  Drap.,  is  more  narrow^  with  an  apex  more 

*  This  apecies,  hitherto  unknown  in  New  England,  occnn  quit^ 
plentifttllj  in  a  lirulet  in  Middlebury,  Vt 
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elevated  and  acute,  and  A.  fluviatilisy  Drap.,  has  the 
apex  more  prominent  and  nearer  one  extremity. 

Cyclas  elegans. 

Plate  III.     Fig.  11. 

C.  testft  bizonatd,  BubgloboaS,  rhombico<»rbiculari,  equilaterali,  ele- 
^nter  et  tenuissime  striatA  ;  natibus  baud  prominentibof ;  umbonibiu 
tenaibaa ;  intika  albido-coirulescente. 

Shell  sub-globular,  rhombic-orbicular,  equilateral, 
finely  and  elegantly  striated,  with  a  horny  green  epi- 
dermis, with  a  straw-colored  marginal  zone,  of  varia- 
ble width,  and  another  of  the  same  color,  and  usually 
much  narrower,  and  about  equidistant  between  the 
margin  and  the  beak,  but  varying  somewhat  in  posi- 
tion ;  beaks  not  prominent,  slightly  undulate,  central, 
not  decorticate  ;  timbones  very  thin  ;  within  bluish 
white  ;  lateral  teeth  strongly  developed,  cardinal  teeth 
rudimentary.  The  young  shell  has  only  a  marginal 
zone,  and  is  less  inflated. 

Length,  .43  inch ;  height,  .36  inch ;  width,  .26 
inch. 

Habitat  and  station.  This  species  was  discover- 
ed by  Mr.  Kinne  Prescott,  in  a  swamp,  in  Wey- 
bridge,  Vt.  This  swamp  nearly  surrounds  an  old 
Indian  encampment,  and  is  impassable.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  specimens  were  obtained  with 
some  difficulty  and  hazard.  The  species  has  been 
found  at  Burlington,  Vt. 

Cabinets  of  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. ;  of  Middlebury 
College  ;  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould  ;  of  Messrs.  Kinne  Pres- 
cott and  Luther  H.  Sheldon,  of  Andover ;  and  my  own. 

Remarks.     This  shell  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
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polish  and  for  its  inflation,  which  continues  far  oyer 
the  disk  of  the  shell,  and  terminates  very  abruptly, 
near  the  margin.  The  circumference  very  nearly 
represents  that  of  the  C.  calyculata,  Drap.,  except 
that  it  is  less  curved  below.  That  shell,  however, 
is  flattish,  and  has  prominent  beaks.  C  rhomboidaj 
Say,  approaches  in  form  to  this  species,  but  is  much 
less  inflated  between  the  umbo  and  margin,  has  very 
coarse  stris,  and  is  destitute  of  the  paler  zones,  which 
in  this  shell  appear  lo  be  a  constant  character. 

Pupa  badia. 
Plate  III.     Fig.  18. 

P.  testii  parvfty  nibro-fascA,  cylindraced  ;  apice  perobtuaA ;.  anfracti- 
bof  feptem,  conTezia;  apertur^  orbiculari,  unidentatd ;  labro  contrac- 
to,  rabreflezo. 

Shell  small,  reddish  brown,  cylindrical,  very  ob- 
tusely tapering  in  the  two  upper  whorls ;  whorls 
seven,  moderately  convex,  with  a  well  impressed  su- 
ture ;  aperture  orbicular,  its  plane  nearly  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  shell,  less  than  one  third  of  the 
length  of  the  shell,  with  the  margin  slightly  reflect- 
ed, and  the  sub-margin  contracted,  with  a  single 
rather  small  tooth  on  the  penultimate  whorl ;  umbi- 
licus moderate. 

Length,  .14  inch ;  breadth,  .07  inch;  diameter  of 
the  aperture,  .045  inch. 

Cabinet  of  the  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 

Habitat.  This  species  may  not  improperly  be 
reckoned  among  the  shells  of  New  England,  having 
been  found  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Vermont  line. 
It  was  discovered  at  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  by  ProL 
George  W.  Benedict,  of  the  University  of  Vermont.. 
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DeLPHINULA  (?)    SEltPULOIDES. 

Synonymes.  Helix  serpuloides  ;  Montagu,  Test. 
Brit.  Sup.  p.  147  ;  tab.  21,  fig.  3.  Turbo  serpuloi- 
des ;  Turton,  Conch.  Diet.  p.  228.  Delphinoidea 
serpuloides ;  Brown's  Plates,  pi.  51,  fig.  40,  41. 

D.  test^  minimA,  sublsvi ;  anfractibus  rotundis,  tribus;  ftaturi  am- 
pl4,  vald^  impresdL ;  apertuM  orbiculari ;  labro  antic^  produclo,  te- 
nui ;  urobilico  profundo. 

Shell  diaphanous,  reddish  brown  or  horn  color, 
smooth,  not  shining  ;  apex  obtuse  ,*  whorls  a  little 
more  than  three  ;  body-whorl  constituting  about 
four-fifths  of  the  shell ;  margins  of  the  aperture  thin, 
simple,  separate  from  the  body-whorl ;  labrum  ex- 
tending forwards  so  far,  that,  if  the  plane  of  the  aper- 
ture were  produced,  the  axis  of  the  shell  would  fall 
wholly  within  it ;  wmhilicus  profound. 

Length,  .03  inch  ,*  least  breadth,  .055  inch  ]  great- 
est breadth,  .07  inch. 

Operculum  horny,  thin,  lamellar,  orbicular,  sub- 
spiral,  fitting ;  laminse  concentric  ;  diameter,  .03  inch. 

Cabinets  of  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. ;  of  Middlebury 
College  ;  of  George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  Boston ;  of 
J.  W.  Mighels,  M.  D.,  Portland  ;  of  J.  G.  Anthony, 
Cincinnati ;  and  my  own. 

June  7th,  1838,  this  shell  was  found  quite  plenti- 
fully at  East  Boston,  in  company  with  Turbo  aculeus^ 
Gould,  and  Jaminia  exigua,  Couth.,  clinging  to 
smooth  stones,  which  were  lying  in  the  mud  near 
low  water  mark.  This  spot  has  since  been  covered 
by  the  construction  of  Cunard  Street.  A  few  individ- 
uals have  been  found  elsewhere  at  East  Boston.    I 
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have  a  single  specimen  found  at  Lynn,  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Prescott,  and  have  recently  seen  it,  rarely  occurring, 
at  Portland,  with  the  same  station  as  in  this  harbour, 
and  in  company  with  Turbo  aculeus. 

This  species  is  referred,  with  some  hesitation,  to 
the  genus  Delphinula,  on  account  of  the  following 
generic  characters :  shell  subdiscoidal,  depressed, 
broadly  umbilicated  ;  spire  slightly  elevated  ;  whorls 
rounded,  separated  by  a  broad  and  deep  suture  ;  aper^ 
ture  orbicular ;  margins  perfectly  continuous ;  oper- 
culum horny,  thin,  concentric,  subspiral,  orbicular, 
with  concentric  elements.  The  last  whorl  is  also,  as 
in  all  the  species  of  this  genus,  much  larger  than  the 
remainder  of  the  shell.  This  species  is,  however, 
thin,  destitute  of  raised  or  impressed  markings,  has 
the  margins  of  the  aperture  thin,  and  is  extremely 
small.  The  characters,  which  thus  separate  it  from 
the  other  species  of  this  genus,  can  scarcely  be  enti- 
tled to  generic  rank,  unless  subsequent  examination 
should  find  a  generic  difference  in  the  animal. 

Although  this  species  is  well  figured  by  Montagu, 
and  briefly  described  by  this  author  and  by  Turton,  I 
have  thought  that  a  new  description  of  a  species, 
which  is  the  least  of  all  our  marine  shells,  not  even 
excepting  Turbo  aculeus,  and  whose  generic  place  is 
a  matter  of  some  uncertainty,  would  not  be  wholly 
without  interest. 

Cerithium  Emersonii.  Nob.  Journ.  of  this  Soc, 
Vol.  II.  p.  284.  This  species  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  Murex  tubercularis  of  Montagu,  but  differs  in 
several  characters.     The  M.  tubercularis  has  only 
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nine  or  ten  whorls,  and  is  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long  ;  but  our  species  has  sixteen  whorls,  and  is  six 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  length.  Montagu  remarks  in  his 
Supplement,  that,  as  an  invariable  character,  the  M. 
tubercularis  has  three  series  of  tubercles  of  equal  size 
on  each  volution.  Turton's  description  coincides 
with  this  remark.  But,  in  the  C,  Emersoniij  the 
middle  series  does  not  appear  at  all  until  after  ten 
volutions  (the  whole  number  in  the  English  shell), 
and  is  always  much  less  than  the  outer  two. 

Since  this  species  was  described,  it  has  been  found 
in  a  bed  of  mud  in  the  harbour  of  New  Bedford. 
None  of  these  individuals  were  in  a  fresh  condition, 
and  the  majority  of  them  had  lost  most  of  their  color 
and  gelatine.  Six-tenths  of  an  inch  is  a  common 
length.  Mr.  Shiverick  has  found,  in  New  Bedford 
and  Dartmouth,  a  few  specimens,  one  of  which  is  .8 
inch  in  length,  and  .17  inch  in  breadth.* 

Cerithium  nigrocinctunu  Nob.  Journ.  of  this 
Soc,  Vol.  11.  p.  286.  Since  this  species  was  describ- 
ed, it  has  been  found  in  the  harbour  of  New  Bedford, 
and  in  a  cove  on  the  east  side  of  Fairhaven.  It 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  color  of  the  black  sutu- 
ral  ridge  is  much  more  obvious,  when  exposure  after 
the  death  of  the  animal  has  rendered  the  other  parts 
cinereous. 

Cerithium  Greenii,   Nob.  Journ.  of  this  Soc»,  VoL 


*  Dr.  Jay,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  Catalogue,  mentions  Mi 
chnnetts  Bay  as  its  habitat,  but  this  is  probably  an  error.  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  yet  been  found  out  of  the  harbour  of  New  Bedford. 
The  reference  to  JSdans.^  as  the  original  describer,  is  obTionslj  sn  er- 
ror of  the  printer. 
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L  pw  287.  This  species  has  been  found  in  eonsid- 
rable  numbers  in  the  harbour  of  Dartmouth,  during 
lie  pest  summer,  ( 1840).  It  is  much  less  in  size  than 
ny  other  species  of  this  genus  on  our  shores.  When 
onng,  the  shell  does  not  appear  fusiform,  and  un^ 
irtimately  the  figure  was  drawn  from  such  a  speci- 
vai4  It  has  also  been  found  in  New  Bedford  har- 
oor. 

Jaminia  seminudu.  Nob.  Journ.  of  this  Soc.^ 
''ol.  II.  p.  280.  Of  this  species  I  have  not  been  able 
3  obtain  any  more  living  individuals,  but  have  found 
;  in  considerable  numbers  in  a  bed  of  mud,  in  NeW 
bdford  harbour.  All  the  specimens  were  more  or 
Ml  cretaceous  from  decay.  Some  of  them  exceed 
KB  inch  in  length. 

Janiiniafusca.  Nob.  Pyramis fusca^^oh.  Joum^ 
f  this  Soc.,  Vol.  II.  p.  282.  At  Fairhaven,  in  a  cove 
ast  of  the  town,  this  species  is  sometimes  found 
bundantly,  in  company  with  the  Jaminia  prodiu^f 
\6b^  Many  of  the  specimens  are  larger  than  thoser 
mn  which  the  description  was  written.  Some  are 
i5  inch  long^  and  .  1  broad. 

Dr«  Gould  has  pointed  out  to  me  an  obtuse  fold  on 
[le  columella.  In  many  individuals  this  fold  cannot 
e  seen  distinctly  without  removing  a  portion  of  the 
ibrnm,  and  it  therefore  escaped  observation.  The 
pecies  should  be  referred  to  the  genus  Jaminia. 
rhc  several  species,  /.  emgtia^  Couth.,  /.  serrvinuda^ 
\  fusca,  J,  prodticta,  and  Actmon  trifdusy  Totten, 
11  evidently  belong  to  the  same  genus.  Unfortu* 
ately,  the  only  knowledge,  which  we  have  been 
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able  to  obtain  of  this  genus,  is  from  a  series  of  figures 
in  the  plates  of  Brown,  who  quotes  Bruguidre  for  the 
genus. 


ART.  X.  —  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  FISHES  OF  THE 
OHIO  RIVER  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES.  Bj  Jared  P. 
KiRTLARD,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medidiie  m 
the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati.  Commiinieated  Sep* 
tember,  1839^  and  afterwards.* 

Cleveland,  Sept.  20th,  1839. 
To  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

During  my  connexion  with  the  Geological  Board 
of  Ohio,  in  the  capacity  of  Zoologist,  I  directed  some 
attention  to  the  fishes  of  the  Western  waters.  The 
legislature  of  our  state,  changing  its  policy,  discon- 
tinued our  operations  before  any  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  had  perfected  his  labors. 

In  the  report  I  was  unexpectedly  called  upon  to 
make,  I  included  a  list  of  seventy-two  species  of 
Fishes,  as  inhabiting  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  River 
and  Lake  Erie,  and  their  tributaries,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Further  investigations  have  enabled  me  to  correct 

*  The  Publishing  Committee  of  the  Society  take  great  pleasiire  in 
stating,  that  they  hare  already  received  descriptions,  accompanied 
with  plates,  of  ftfly  species  of  Western  fishes.  It  is  their  intentMO  to 
pablish  all  these,  together  with  such  others  as  Dr.  Kirtknd  acy  be 
enabled  to  famish,  in  this  work ;  thus  presenting  a  foil  Ichtbyolegy 
of  the  Western  waters.  The  descriptions  will  be  published  in  ths 
order  in  which  they  have  been  received,  as  they  are  not  yet  completed. 
This  will  at  once  explain,  why  all  the  different  ipeciet  are  not 
prised  under  their  appropriate  genera,  in  the  sanie  paper. 
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that  list,  by  expunging  several  that  prove  not  to  be 
trae  species,  and  adding  others  that  had  escaped  pre- 
vious observation. 

I  have  prepared  drawings  and  descriptions  of  about 
one  third  of  the  number,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of 
forwarding  several  of  them  to  you,  for  your  disposal 
in  such  manner  as  you  may  deem  proper.  The  ar- 
rangement of  my  business  is  such,  that  I  am  required 
to  spend  the  winters  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  summers 
in  Cleveland.  This  will  enable  me  to  pursue  the 
subject  in  future  with  great  facility,  and  I  hope  to 
continue  my  efforts  till  I  shall  complete  full  descrip* 
lions  and  delineations  of  all  the  fishes  of  the  Western 
waters.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

Jared  p.  Eirtland, 


LuxiLus.  Raf. 

L.  elangatus.    Eirtland.     The  Red-bellied  Shiner 

(of  the  Lake). 

lAixihu  dongatut.    KiitlaDd's  Rq)ort  on  the  Zoology  of  Ohio, 
pp.  16i,  192. 

Plate  IV.     Fig.  1. 

JEfead  elongated,  upper  jaw  slightly  recurved,  fore- 
head flat,  lower  jaw  prominent,  projecting.  Eyes 
large,  irides  silvery.  Operculum  terminating  poste- 
riorly in  an  acute  angle. 

Body  long,  slim,  particularly  elongated  between 
the  caudal  and  dorsal  fins ;  cylindrical,  slightly  com^ 
pressed  on  its  sides. 

Dorsal  fin^  high  and  nanow« 
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Caudal  fin,  bifurcated  and  elongated. 

Anal  Jiuj  posterior  to  the  dorsal.    Yent  postmedial. 

Lateral  line,  at  its  base  is  on  a  level  with  the  eye, 
but  rapidly  curves  down  to  the  middle  of  the  body 
in  an  undulating  manner. 

Color.  Back  a  beautiful  sky-blue,  edged  below 
with  a  band  of  gilt ;  below  this,  is  an  interrupted 
band  of  black,  extending  from  the  point  of  the  upper 
jaw  to  the  tail,  passing  through  the  iris  of  the  eye, 
but  broken  by  a  carmine,  or,  in  others,  a  vermilion 
stripe,  from  the  operculum,  extending  back  upon  the 
medial  line  one  inch,  and  terminating  above  the  end 
of  the  ventral  fin  in  an  acute  point.  Sides  and  belfy 
silvery. 

Length,  3  inches.  The  rays  are,  D.  8;  A.  9; 
C.  20;  P.? 

Hab.  tributaries  of  Lake  Erie  near  Cleveland, 
and  of  the  Mahoning  in  Trumbull  County. 

Observations.  In  the  year  1820,  Professor  Ra- 
finesque  published,  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  his 
^' Ichthyologia  Ohiensis."  As  the  circulation  of  this 
volume  has  been  very  limited,  and  it  cannot  readily 
be  procured,  I  have  thought  it  advisable,  whenever  a 
genus  of  Rafinesque's  is  referred  to,  to  give  its  char- 
acters, that  it  may  be  recognised ;  and  shall,  there* 
fore,  pursue  this  course  throughout  this  communica* 
tion.  The  genus  Luxilus  was  established  to  re* 
ceive  several  species  which  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  separate  from  the  genus  Leuciscus  (Klein.),  and 
its  charaeteristics  are  as  follows  :  —  ^'  Body  elon- 
gated, somewhat  compressed,  with  rather  large  scales. 
Yent  posterior,  or  nearer  to  the  tail.    Head  flat  above, 
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And  somewhat  shielded.  Mouth  rather  large,  com- 
monly with  lips  and  equal  jaws.  Preopercule  with 
an  angular  suture.  A  small  trapezoidal  dorsal  fin, 
nearer  to  the  head  than  to  the  tail,  opposite  to  the 
abdominal  fins,  and  without  spines.  Abdominal  fins 
with  eight  rays,  and  without  appendages.  (Tail 
forked  in  all  the  Ohio  species.)" 

The  species  here  described,  was  first  pointed  out 
to  me  by  an  old  fisherman  at  Cleveland.  It  is 
readily  distinguished  from  the  Luxilus  erythrogaster 
of  Raf.,  by  its  much  greater  length,  the  form  of  the 
fins,  and  its  coloring.  It  is  also  more  active  in  its 
habits.  The  brilliancy  of  its  colors  will  fade,  if  con- 
fined for  a  few  days  in  a  globe  of  water. 

I  have  known  these  fishes  to  destroy  themselves 
by  leaping  from  a  globe  of  water,  placed  for  observar 
tion  in  my  study,  and  have  not  unfrequently  seen 
them  throw  themselves  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  four  or  five  inches,  apparently  for  mere  sport. 

L.  dissimilis.     Kirtland.     The  Spotted  Shiner. 

Plate  IV.     Fig.  2. 

Head  flat  between  the  eyes.  Nose  prominent, 
fleshy,  and  projecting.  Lower  lip  slightly  fleshy, 
recurved.     Eyes  large  and  prominent ;  irides  yellow. 

Body  slim,  cylindric,  elongated,  gradually  tapering 
from  the  ventral  to  the  caudal  fins  ;  vent  behind  the 
centre  of  the  body. 

Dorsal  and  ventral  fins  opposite  each  other ;  the 
latter  reaching  the  vent. 

Pectorals  horizontal ;  not  reaching  the  ventral8« 
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Lateral  line  hardly  curved. 

Color,  Back  brownish  or  olive,  a  belt  of  giH 
along  the  lateral  line,  with  about  twelve  bluish  dots, 
which  enlarge  towards  the  tail ;  an  ochrey  band  runs 
along  the  back,  which  is  faintly  marked  with  darker 
spots.  Abdomen  white  and  silvery.  Fins  pale,  rays 
slightly  marked  with  dark  tints. 

Length  4^  inches. 

Hab.    Mahoning  river  and  Lake  Erie. 

D.  8  or  9;  C.  20;  A.  7;  V.  8;  P.  ? 

Observations,  Two  specimens  were  brought  me 
by  an  experienced  fisherman,  who  informed  me,  that 
they  were  never  seen  in  the  Mahoning  till  the  last 
year.  I  have  since  found  several  dead  specimens 
upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  near  Cleveland.  It  is 
questionable  whether  this  fish  should  be  placed  under 
the  genus  Luxilus.  It  has  the  habits  of  that  family, 
and  the  position  of  the  vent  and  the  angular  suture 
of  the  preoperculum  would  seem  to  refer  it  there ; 
but  the  form  and  structure  of  its  mouth  would  per- 
haps refer  it  to  Rafinesque's  genus  Hypentelium^  or 
to  the  genus  Catostomus, 

It  readily  bites  at  a  hook,  and  is  employed  with 
minnows  to  bait  the  hook  on  '^  sett  lines.^^ 

Petromtzon.     Lin. 
P.  argenteus,     Kirtland.     The  Lamprey. 

Pttromyzmi  argenteui,    Kiitl.  Rep.  on  the  ZooL  of  Ohio,  ppb 
170, 197. 

Plate  IV.    Fig.  3. 

Head  elongated,  depressed  before  the  eyes,  slightly 
convex  above  them.    Eyes  minute,  pupils  very  small 
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and  black ;  irides  silvery,  not  conspicuous.  Mouth 
oval,  concave,  with  series  of  inflected  teeth  regularly 
radiated  from  the  circular  opening  of  the  fauces,  and 
a  distinct  line  of  teeth  surrounding  the  lower  fourth 
of  the  same  opening ;  the  inner  teeth  of  the  radiated 
series  the  largest.     Chirij  a  triangular  depression. 

Branchial  openings  seven,  with  a  corresponding 
black  dot  above  each  ;  each  opening  larger  than  the 
eye. 

Body  cylindrical,  compressed  towards  the  back. 

Dorsal  fin  two  fifths  the  length  of  the  fish ;  de* 
pressed,  but  not  interrupted  above  and  anterior  to  the 
vent,  then  continuous  as  the  caudal  fin,  and  extend-^ 
ing  beneath  the  tail  along  its  carinated  edge,  one 
inch ;  its  caudal  portion  flattened  and  narrowed  tOr 
wards  the  tip. 

Color.  Back  ash-gray ;  sides  and  beneath,  silvery 
gray,  maculated  with  irregular  rows  of  black  dots. 

Length  11  inches;  widest  diameter  of  the  body 
nine-tenths  of  an  inch. 

Hab.    Big  Miami. 

Observations.  This  species  is  readily  distinguished, 
from  the  P.  Americanus  and  the  nigricans  of.  Les., 
and  the  nigrum  of  Raf.  My  specimen  was  found 
attached  to  the  side  of  a  large  Ohio  salmon  (Lucio- 
Perca  Americana).  This  species  is  of  a  larger  size 
in  Lake  Erie  than  in  the  river  Ohio. 
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Semotilus.    Raf. 
S.  bigtUtatus.    Kirtland.     The  Two-spotted  Cbnb^ 

Plate  V.     Fig.  1. 

Head  subquadrangular,  upper  surface  flattish; 
upper  Hp  prominent  and  projecting  ;  nostrils  double, 
equal  distance  between  the  eye  and  the  point  of  the 
upper  jaw;  eyes  not  large,  circular;  irides  silvery; 
gill-covers  smooth  and  iridescent. 

Body  fusiform,  cylindrical ;  scales  large ;  fnedial 
line  suddenly  curves  upwards  near  its  base. 

Color.  Body  olive  and  bluish  above  the  medial 
line;  sides  and  abdomen  faintly  cupreous.  Fins 
orange,  ferruginous  colored ;  a  black  spot  at  the  base 
of  the  caudal  fin,  but  none  in  the  dorsal.  Body  and 
fins  irregularly  punctated  with  small  black  dots,  and 
a  larger  vermilion  dot  behind  each  eye. 

Length  6  inches. 

Hab.    Yellow  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Mahoning. 

Observations.  The  elongated  form  of  the  head, 
the  vermilion  dots  behind  the  eye,  and  the  absence 
of  a  brown  or  black  spot  in  the  dorsal  fin,  as  well  as 
its  peculiar  habits,  distinguish  it  from  the  S.  dorsalis 
of  Raf.,  which  is  also  common  in  the  same  locality. 

The  older  individuals,  especially  the  males,  have 
the  upper  surface  of  the  head  and  superior  jaw 
studded  with  numerous  spines,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year;  these  are  deciduous,  and  fall  off  by  mid- 
summer, leaving  those  surfaces  smooth. 

This  species  bites  at  the  hook  with  as  much  en- 
ergy and  as  suddenly  as  the  speckled  trouty  and  hence 
the  fishermen  and  boys  have  given  him  the  name  of 
Jerker. 
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The  genus  Semotilus  was  established  by  Rafr> 
nesque,  to  include  such  of  the  Cyprinidae  as  could  not 
be  arranged  in  existing  genera.  The  characters  of 
the  genus  are  as  follows.  ^'  Body  elongated,  some-' 
what  compressed,  with  rather  large  scales.  Vent 
posterior,  or  nearer  to  the  tail.  Head  flat  above,  and 
somewhat  shielded.  Gill«<:over  double,  scaleless; 
three  branchial  rays.  Mouth  large  and  with  lips« 
Preopercnlum  angular.  Dorsal  fin  posteriori  opposite 
to  the  vent,  and  behind  the  abdominal  fins<  Abdom-* 
inal  fins  with  eight  rays,  and  without  appendages.'^ 

S.    cephalus.     Raf.    The  Homed  Chub« 

StmoiHui  etptudus.    Rafinesque's  Icbtbyologia  Ohienns.    p.  40* 
StmotUui  eephaluit    Kirtl.  Rep*  on  the  ZooL  of  Ohio.  Catalogue, 
p.  16a 

Plate  V.     Fig.  2. 

"  Diameter  one  fifth  of  the  total  length  s  silrery, 
back  brownish,  lateral  line  raised  upwards  at  the 
base  :  fins  fulvous  ;  the  pectorals  reddish  ;  the  caudal 
pale  at  the  end  and  unspotted  ;  the  dorsal  with  9  rays^ 
and  a  large  black  spot  at  the  anterior  base ;  anal  with 
9  rays. 

"  Length  from  6  to  8  inches.  Not  uncommon  in  the 
creeks  of  Kentucky,  &c.  Vulgar  names.  Chub,  Big" 
mouth,  and  Big-head.  It  has  really  the  largest  head 
and  mouth  of  this  tribe.  Iris  reddish,  iridescent^ 
Pectoral  fins  with  16  rays^  trapezoidal  and  short; 
abdominal  fins  rounded,  dorsal  fin  beginning  over 
them.     Spot  round.     Tail  with  20  rays.^* 

The  foregoing  is  Rafinesque's  description.  It  is 
correct  in  every  particular,  except  that,  in  a  few  uk 
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stances,  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin  is  marked  like  the 
dorsal,  with  a  round  black  or  olive  spot,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  specimen  from  which  the  drawing  was 
made.  It  is  also  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  dorsal 
has  9  or  10  rays. 

A  faint  vermilion  spot  may  sometimes  be  seen, 
near  the  edge  of  the  gill-covers,  but  much  more  poste- 
riorly than  on  the  biguttatus.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  head  and  superior  jaw  is  often  ornamented  with 
prominent  spines,  varying  in  height  and  number  in 
different  individuals. 

Hab.     Mahoning  river. 

Observation.  It  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  spe- 
cies in  our  waters,  and  bites  readily  at  the  hook. 

Etheostoma.     Raf. 
E.  caprodes.     Raf.     The  common  Hog-Fish. 

Etheostoma  caprodes,    Raf.  Ichth.  Ohiens.  p.  38. 
Etheostoma  caprodes.    Kirtl.  Rep.  on  the  ZooL  of  Ohio.  pp.  168^ 
192. 

Plate  V.     Fig.  3. 

"  Body  quite  cylindrical,  whitish,  with  about 
twenty  transverse  bands,  alternately  shorter.  Head 
elongate,  obtuse ;  upper  jaw  longer,  rounded  ;  opercle 
angular ;  spine  acute ;  lateral  line  quite  straight ; 
diameter  one  eighth  of  the  length ;  tail  forked,  oli- 
vaceous, brown  at  the  base,  and  with  a  black  dot. 
Vent  anterior. 

''  The  most  common  species  found  in  the  Ohio, 
Cumberland,  Wabash,  Tennessee,  Green  river,  Ken- 
tucky, Licking,  Miami,  &c. ;  called  almost  every- 
where, Hog-Fish.  Length  from  two  to  six  inches. 
Scales  rough  upwards,  hardly  ciliate.    Mouth  be- 
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neath,  small ;  upper  jaw  protruding,  like  a  hog's 
SQOut,  the  nostrils  being  on  it.  Eyes  jutting,  black ; 
iris  silvery.  Sides  of  the  head  silvery,  above  fulvous ; 
preopercule  simply  arched.  Branchial  rays  half  visi- 
ble. Fins  hyalinous;  dorsal  15  and  12,  ending  be- 
fore the  anal,  which  is  very  distant  from  the  tail, 
rays  2  and  10.  Pectoral  fins  trapezoidal,  16.  Tail, 
24" 

Observations.  Prof.  Rafinesque's  description  of 
this  species,  which  we  have  copied  above,  is  essen- 
tially correct.  In  the  specimens  I  have  examined, 
however,  the  fin  rays  were  as  follows.  P.  16-16; 
C.  17;  P.  14;  V.  1-6;  A.  13. 

The  color  varies  from  a  ferruginous  yellow  to  a 
deep  green.  The  irides  are  golden-yellow,  when 
first  taken  from  the  water,  but  soon  fade  to  a  silvery, 
and  then  a  dusky  color.  This  is  the  largest  species 
of  the  genus  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  some 
specimens  exceeding  six  inches  in  length.  It  is 
abundant  in  the  Mahoning  river,  where  it  is  taken 
with  hooks.  The  genus  Etheostoma  is  thus  charac- 
terized. ^'  Body  nearly  cylindrical  and  scaly.  Mouth 
variable,  with  small  teeth.  Gill-cover  double  or 
triple,  unserrate,  with  a  spine  on  the  opercule,  and 
without  scales;  six  branchial  rays.  Thoracic  fins 
with  six  rays,  one  of  which  is  spiny  ;  no  appendage. 
One  dorsal  fin  more  or  less  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  anterior  one  with  entirely  spiny  rays,  Yent  me* 
dial,  or  rather  anterior." 
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E.    blennioides.    Raf.    The  BlenDy-like  Hog-Fish. 

EOuostotna  bUnnioides.    Ra(!  Icth,  Ohiens.    p.  37. 

Etheoatoma  bUnnioides,    Kirtl.  Rep.  on  the  Zool.  of  Ohio.  p.  168. 

Plate  VI.     Fig.  1. 

'^  Body  elongate,  breadth  one  eighth  of  the  length, 
olivaceous,  almost  diaphanous,  some  brown  spots  on 
the  back,  and  some  brown  geminate  transversal  lines 
across  the  lateral  line,  which  is  straight,  but  raised  at 
the  base.  Head  small,  snout  rounded,  mouth  small 
beneath,  lower  jaw  shorter ;  opercule  angular,  spine 
acute  ;  scales  ciliated,  pectoral  fins  elongate,  tail  also, 
and  bilobed  at  the  end. 

''  A  strange  species,  which  has  the  appearance,  head, 
and  spots  of  many  Blennies.  Length  two  or  three 
inches,  and  slender.  Seen  in  the  Ohio,  Wabash, 
Muskingum,  &c.  %olor  pale,  sometimes  fulvous, 
whitish  beneath.  Cheeks  swelled  and  smooth ;  pre- 
opercule  simple,  arched  ;  opercule  quite  angular ;  iris 
large  and  blackish  ;  scales  roughened  by  the  ciliation. 
Dorsal  fin  13  and  13,  beginning  above  the  middle  of 
the  pectorals,  and  ending  with  the  anal ;  one  hint 
longitudinal  brown  stripe  on  it.  Tail  20  rays,  with 
many  small  transversal  lines.  Tent  medial.  Anal 
fin  2  and  8.    Pectoral  fins,  16,  oblong,  acute." 

This  description,  copied  from  Rafinesque's  "  Icb- 
thyologia  Ohiensis,"  is  quite  accurate.  The  fins  of 
the  specimens  I  have  seen,  have  the  following  num- 
berofrays.     D..15-13;  C.  13;  A.  2-9;  V.  1-5. 

Observations.  This  fish  is  abundant  in  the  Ma- 
honing river.  A  popular  error  is  common  among  the 
fishermen,  that  it  is  the  young  of  the  Ohio  salmon. 
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Its  habits  are  like  those  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Gsunily. 

CATosTOJius.     Le  Sueur. 
C.  aureolus.     Le  Sueur.     The  Mullet  of  the  Lake, 

CaiMiomus  awreoluso    Le  Sueur.     Journal  of  the  Academy  of 

Natural  Sciences.    Vol.  I.  p.  95  et  aeq. 
tSaUdomus  aureolus.    Kirtl.  Rep.  on  the  Zool.  of  Ohio.  pp.  169, 

192. 

Plate  VI.     Fig.  2. 

Le  Sueur's  description  of  this  species,  which  is  very 
aecnrate,  we  extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Philadel« 
phia  Academy. 

"  Anal  Jin  long,  pointed,  and  passing  considerably 
beyond  the  base  of  the  caudal  Jin,  which  is  forked, 
with  pointed  lobes,  the  inferior  of  which  is  the  lar- 
gest ;  abdominal  Jin  truncated. 

'^  Bodjf  subcylindric,  elevated  at  the  nape  ;  head 
quadrangular,  gibbous  above  the  eye,  almost  as  high 
88  long ;  the  rays  of  the  anal  fin  are  very  strong 
lod  large  ;  scales  rhomboidal,  equal ;  body  of  a  beau- 
tiful orange  color,  which  is  deepest  on  the  back,  the 
bue  of  the  scales  dark  red  ;  the  sides  are  heightened 
with  golden  reflections  ;  pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal 
fms  of  a  fine  red  orange  ;  caudal  Jin  of  a  deep  car- 
tnine  color ;  the  dorsal  Jin  is  paler  than  the  rest ; 
the  lateral  line  is  nearly  straight,  and  commences  in 
B  line  with  the  eye.  Length  of  individual  described, 
•ixteen  inches,  its  depth  three  inches,  and  its  thick- 
two  inches  and  a  half. 
P.  18 ;  D.  14;  V.  9 ;  A.  8;  C.  18  rays. 
lis  beautiful  species  I  discovered  near  Bufialo,  on 
Lake  Erie." 
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Observations.  From  the  above  description,  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  colorings  more  brilliant  than 
any  I  have  seen.  Through  inadvertence  the  eyes  in 
our  figure  are  represented  as  circular,  —  they  should 
have  been  oblong ,  — as  in  all  the  other  species  of  this 
genus.  This  fish  is  common  at  Cleveland,  but  is 
very  little  esteemed  for  food. 

CoRviNA.     Cuv. 
C.   oscula,     Le  Sueur.     The  White  Perch  of  the 

Ohio  River. 

Cwvina  o$c%Ua»  Cuv.  et  Valenc.  Histoire  Nat.  des  Ponmiii. 
lV.  p.  98. 

Corvina  oscuUu  Richardson,  Fauna  Boreali-AmericaDa.  Fish- 
es,   p.  68. 

Scittna  otculcu  Le  Sueur,  Joum.  Acad.  Nat  ScicDces.  VoL  IL 
p.  252,  et  fig. 

S,  oacida,    Kirtl.  Rep.  on  the  Zool.  of  Ohio.  pp.  168, 192. 

S,  grista.  Le  Sueur,  Joum.  Acad.  Nat  Sciences.  VoL  II.  p.  251 

Amplodon  grunniens.    Raf.  Ichth.  Ohiens.    p.  24. 

Plate  VI.    Fig.   3. 

Le  Sueur's  descriptioa  of  this  species^  we  copy 
entire. 

''  jS^.  oscula.  Second  dorsal  long,  elevated,  equal ; 
tail  short ;  neck  prominent ;  scales  soft. 

'^  Body  sub-elliptic,  compressed  towards  the  back, 
broader  at  the  abdomen;  back  elevated  rectilinear; 
hectd  much  declining ;  snout  small,  rounded,  a  littlt 
prominent,  with  three  small  openings  at  the  end; 
mouth  very  small,  horizontal,  having  the  superior 
maxillaries  and  the  inferior  jaws  concealed  under  the 
inferior  corners  of  the  nostrils;  teeth  very  smalli 
conic,  the  exterior  series  a  little  stronger,  those  of 
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lie  throat  rude,  obtuse,  placed  upon  a  triangular  base, 
he  strongest  being  in  the  middle,  and  the  weakest  on 
he  sides,  and  upon  two  bones  separately  placed  at 
he  superior  part  of  the  throat;  the  eye  is  round, 
laced  near  the  end  of  the  snout,  and  very  near  the 
ammit  of  the  head ;  preoperculum  larger  than  the 
perculum,  with  serratures  hardly  sensible,  on  the 
reoperculum,  the  other  pieces  being  destitute  of 
pines ;  dorsal  fins  sub-equal  in  height,  the  firat 
)anded  anteriorly,  and  lower  towards  the  three  last 
lysy  all  of  which  are  strong  and  spinous,  and  imbri- 
ated  to  lie  close  upon  the  back ;  the  second  dorsal 
I  very  high  and  equal  in  its  length,  sustained  by 
om  twenty-nine  to  thirty  soft  and  much  divided 
ijBy  of  which  the  first  is  spinous  ]  the  base  of  the 
ys  of  this  fin,  and  of  the  caudal,  are  covered  with 
tales ;  pectorals  moderately  pointed  ;  thoracic  fins 
lomed  with  a  strong  spinous  ray  ;  anal  moderate,  of 
)ven  divided  rays  and  two  spines,  of  which  the  first 
▼ery  short,  the  second  strong  and  very  long )  cau* 
il  sub-truncated,  wider  than  the  abdomen ;  scales 
>lique,  shorter  than  broad,  and  slightly  denticulated, 
ithout  being  rough  to  the  touch,  crowded  towards 
lo  neck  above  the  pectorals,  larger  upon  the  opercu- 
,  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  upon  the  tail }  the  color 
I  the  head,  snout,  and  caudal  fin  was  of  a  bluish 
ray,  drawing  upon  black  upon  the  snout  and  above 
16  eyes,  more  gray  towards  the  back  and  above  the 
setorals ;  all  the  other  fins  are  of  a  lighter  gray ; 
lere  were  some  red  tints  upon  the  cheeks,  a  yellow- 
ih  reflection  upon  the  scales  of  the  back  of  the  tail, 
nd  of  the  opercula ;  the  abdomen,  beneath  the  throat 
ng  white  ;  lateral  line  arcuated. 
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^^  Length  sixteen  inches,  by  about  four  inches  and 
a  half  in  depth. 

"  B.  7;  P.  19;  D.  9.  30 ;  T.  1.  5  ;  A.  2.  7;  C.  18. 5-«. 

"  This  species  inhabits  Liake  Erie." 

Observations.  After  a  careful  examination,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  fish  of  the  Lakes,  which  Le  Sueur 
designates  as  the  S.  oscula,  and  that  of  the  Ohio,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  S.  grisea,  are  specifical* 
ly  identical.  It  is  true,  that  the  former  when  full 
grown,  is  poor  in  flesh,  with  a  tough  and  thick  skin, 
which  renders  it  hardly  eatable,  while  the  latter  is 
always  fat,  tender,  and  delicious ;  a  difierence,  I  be- 
lieve, to  be  imputed  solely  to  the  character  and  qual- 
ity of  the  waters  in  which  they  are  found.  All  the 
species  of  fish  common  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and 
to  Lake  Erie,  are  decidedly  more  tender,  fat,  and  del* 
icate,  with  thinner  skins,  when  found  in  the  river 
streams,  than  when  taken  in  the  Lake.  The  varia* 
tion  in  the  number  of  rays  in  the  fins  of  those  from 
the  two  localities,  observed  by  Le  Sueur,  was  probably 
accidental ;  for  I  find  that  it  often  can  be  detected  in 
several  specimens  taken  in  the  same  locality. 

Our  drawing  was  made  from  a  small  fish  obtained 
in  the  Cincinnati  market.  The  first,  short,  spinous, 
and  ray,  should  not  have  been  omitted  in  the  figure. 

(To  be  oontinned.) 
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ART.  XL— A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  HELICES  INHABIT- 
ING THE  UNITED  STATED  Bt  Amos  Bihkst,  M.  D.  (Cqq- 
Unaed  from  Vol.  I.  p.  495.) 


U.  HELIX  PALLIATA. 

Plate  VII. 

H.  tettd  orbicolato-depressd,  imperforate,  caataned,  biravtA ;  anfnc« 
tibtis  minute  ttriatia;  apertur&  anguatA,  trilobate ;  labro  albo,  lat^ 
'^Qezo,  dentibiM  duobu»  in&tructo  ;  columeUA.  denle  imico^  •ab-arciur' 
^  ^raatA. 

Stnontms  and  Referenc£^s. 

Helix  palliala,  Say.  Journ.  A.  N,  S.  Philad.,  11.  162.. 

Helix  obslricta,  Say.     Ibid.j  II.  154. 

Helix  denotata^  Firussac.     Hi»i.  S^c.    PL  xiox.,  A 

fig.  5.    PL  L.,  A.  fig.  7. 
Lamarck.      Auim.   sans    Vert,    2me    ediUy 

Tin.  115. 
^elix  Cto>liDensis,  Lea.    Trans.  Am.  PhiL  Soc^  N*. 

S.J  17.  108.    PL  XV.,  7^.  33. 
OarocoUa  helicoides,  Lea.     Ibid^  N.  S.^  lY.  169. 

PL  xy.,fig.  34. 
t^riodopsis  seabra,  Rafinesque. 

Description^ 

Animal     Of  a  uniform  blackish  slate  color,  over 
tlie   whole   upper  surface ;  foot  narrow,   in  length 
double  the  diameter  of  the  shell,  and  terminating  in 
^n  acute  point ;  superior  tentaculae  one-third  of  an 
inch  long ;  eyes  not  distinguishable  from  the  gen- 
eral color. 

VOL.   III. NO.  lU.  45 
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Shell,    Depressed  ;  epidermis  dark-brown  or  chest- 
nut color,  and  rough  with  minute  acute  projections 
and   stiff  hairs  ;   whorls   five,   flattened   above  and 
rounded  below,  with  numerous   very  fine   oblique 
striee  ;  aperture  threc-lobed,  much  contracted  by  the 
lip  and   teeth ;    lip   white,   sometimes   edged  with 
brown,  widely  reflected,  with  two  projecting  teeth 
on  the  inner  margin  ;  the  one  near  its  junction  with 
the  body-whorl,  acute  and  prominent,  the  other  in 
the  base  of  the  aperture,  long,  lamellar,  and  but  lit- 
tle  prominent  ;  pillar-lip   with   a   very    prominent, 
white,  curved  tooth,  projecting  nearly  perpendicula^ 
ly  from  the  shell,  and  forming  one  boundary  of  the 
aperture  ;  umlnlicus  covered  with  a  white  callus,  the 
continuation  of  the  reflected  lip  ;  base  convex. 
Greatest  transverse  diameter,  nearly  one  inch. 
Geographical    Distribution.     Inhabits    all    the 
Northern  and  Western  States,  and  the  Atlantic  States 
as  far  south  as  South  Carolina,  and  probably  may  be 
found  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  in  Canada. 
It  is  most  common  in  the  Western  States,  where  it 
attains  its  greatest  size. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  remarkable  species,  easily 
distinguished  from  every  other  by  its  rough,  hairy 
exterior,  prominent  falciform  tooth  on  the  columella, 
and  contracted,  trilobate  aperture.  As  in  all  other 
imperforate  species  with  reflected  lips,  the  umbilicus 
remains  open  until  the  lip  is  completed,  and  of  course 
the  young  shells  are  destitute  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  as  above  described.  It  resembles  H. 
tridentata.  Say,  in  its  upper  surface  so  much,  that, 
when  placed  side  by  side,  they  might  be  considered 
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identical }  but  on  the  lower  surface  the  resemblance 
no  longer  holds,  for,  though  the  aperture  is  nearly  the 
same,  the  umbilicus  of  that  species  is  never  closed, 
and  it  never  attains  the  size  of  the  present  spe- 
cies. Varieties  of  the  type  are  caused  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  upper  or  lower  lip-tooth,  or  of  both,  the 
want  of  the  raised  projections  of  the  epidermis,  and 
of  the  transverse  striae,  and  by  the  great  depression 
of  the  spire  in  some  individuals,  which  produces 
a  distinct  angle  or  carina  on  the  outer  whorl.  This 
last  variation,  which  brings  it  within  the  genus 
Caroculla  of  Lamarck,  is  found  in  other  species, 
especially  in  their  immature  state,  and  shows  that 
the  distinctive  characters  of  that  genus  are  not  to 
be  depended  on. 

A  carinated  variety,  which  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Say 
as  "  o  variety  with  a  very  prominent  aaite  carina , 
destitute  of  minute  protuberances,^^  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Lea  as  Carocolla  helicoides.  The 
same  was  figured  by  Ferussac,  PI.  50,  A.  fig.  7.  A 
strongly  carinated  variety,  with  a  single  tooth  on  the 
outer  lip,  and  smooth  epidermis,  was  described  by 
Mr.  Say  as  H.  obstrlcta.  Another  variety,  having 
the  oblique  striae  widely  separated  and  very  distinct, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  carinated,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Lea  as  H.  Carolinensis.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  specimens  from  which  these  descriptions 
were  made,  has  convinced  me  that  they  are  only 
Tarieties. 

Mr.  Say's  description  was  published  in  January, 
1821,  and  the  shell  has  been  known  in  the  United 
Stat^  by  the  name  of  H.  palHata,  since  that  time. 
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In  1822,  the  name  of  H.  denotata  was  applied  to  it 
by  Ferussac.  The  editors  of  the  new  edition  of  la- 
marck's  Animaux  sans  Vertebres,  have  chosen  to 
retain  the  latter  name  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  priority  adopted  by  natural- 
ists, and  unjust  to  Mr.  Say,  it  ought  not  to  obtain. 

12.  HELIX  APPRESSA. 

Plate  VIII. 

H.  tetU  orbicalaio-depresK^,  imperforatA,  luteo-eomeA;  anfVtetihai 
obliqa^  atriatia;  apertara  anguat4;  labro  albo,  sub-denUto,  mugiM 
reflexo;  columell4  dente  unico  arcuato  armal4. 

Synonyms  and  References. 

Helix  appressa.  Say.     Journ.  A.  N.  S,  PhikuLj  U. 

154. 
Helix  linguifera,  Ferussac.     Hist,  des  MolL    PL 
xLix.,  A.  Jig.  3. 
Lamarck.     An.  sans  Vert.,  2d  edit.^  VIH.  70. 
Deshayes.     Encyc.  Meth.y  Vers,  11.  224 

Description. 

Animal.  Uniform  blackish  slate  color,  and  feseoh 
bling  in  all  respects  the  animal  of  Helix  palliata. 

Shell  depressed ;  epidermis  yellowish  horn  color; 
whorls  five,  often  somewhat  angulated,  with  fine  dis- 
tinct transverse  striae  ;  aperture  rather  flattened,  con- 
tracted ;  lip  white,  reflected,  near  the  base  appressed 
to  the  body-whorl,  and  covering  the  umbilicus,  with 
one,  or  two,  or  without  projecting  teeth  on  its  inner 
edge ;  pillar-lip  with  an  oblique,  compressed,  white 
tooth ;  ba^e  convex ;  umbiUcal  region  slightly  in- 
dented. 
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Greatest  transrerse  diameter,  less  than  three-fourths 
)f  an  inch. 

GcooRAPHicAL  DisTRiBUTioif.  Inhabits  all  the 
tlTestem  and  Southwestern  States. 

Rkma&ks.  I  consider  this  species  not  to  be  well 
established.  The  description  of  Mr.  Say  hardly 
points  out  any  difference  between  it  and  the  precede 
ingy  and  accordingly  varieties  of  H.  paUiata  are  con^ 
Booly  seen  in  cabinets  labelled  as  H.  apprisea.  Well 
narked  specimens  of  the  two  are  very*  unlike,  but 
bey  approach  each  other  by  nice  and  hardly  appre- 
jible  shades  of  difference,  until  they  at  length  seem 
I  blend  into  one.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far 
im  characters  of  shells  are  modified  by  the  accident 
f  their  locality  and  other  causes  ;  but  that  they  are 
>  to  a  considerable  degree  is  certain,  and  it  appears  to 
le  that  the  differences  between  this  and  the  preced- 
ag  species,  are  not  greater  than  might  be  produced 
y  the  influence  of  external  circumstances.  The 
hell  intended  to  be  described  is  very  common  in  the 
Vestern  and  Southwestern  States,  is  usually  only 
bout  half  as  large  as  H.  palliata,  and  considerably 
Kne  flattened  in  shape.  It  has  a  smooth  and  shining 
pidermis,  without  the  hirsute  projections,  and  is  fine- 
f  striated.  The  lip  is  narrower  and  less  broadly 
ixpanded,  the  aperture  much  less  contracted,  and  the 
ooth  on  the  pillar-lip  less  prominent  and  thick  than 
n  that  species.  The  teeth  on  the  outer  lip  are  some- 
iaes  entirely  wanting,  at  other  times  very  distinct ; 
RNnetimes  the  upper  and  sometimes  the  lower  one  is 
Bdone  present.  The  smaller  sized  specimens  resem- 
ble considerably  Hslix  inflecta,  Sat,  and  it  seems 
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almost  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  that  spe- 
cies and  H.  palliata.  The  larger  specimens  are  hard- 
ly inferior  in  size  to  individuals  of  the  last-named 
species,  which  they  closely  resemble.  Large  speci- 
mens, without  teeth  on  the  outer  lip,  also  resemble 
the  species  which  I  have  called  Helix  dent'iferay  but 
that  species  never  has  the  lip  teeth,  and  is  not  so 
much  depressed.  A  favorite  place  of  resort  of  this 
species  is  under  flat  stones  about  neglected  quarries. 
The  first  publication  of  a  description  of  this  shell 
was  by  Mr.  Say,  in  the  place  referred  to,  in  1821 ; 
the  next  year  a  second  appeared,  by  Lamarck,  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Animaux  sans  VertebreSj  under 
the  name  of  Helix  linguifera^  reference  being  made 
to  Ferussac's  Hisioire  des  Mollusques,  which  was 
not  then  published.  Mr.  Say's  name  ought  therefore 
to  be  preferred. 

13.  HELIX  INFLECTA. 

Plate  IX.  fifir.  ]. 

H.  teit&  orbica1ato-depre8s&,  imperforate,  comeo-lutesoeote,  nri 
hJrBat& ;  anfracUbuB  striatis,  atriis  minutis,  obliquia ;  apertiui  angoi- 
tiMimA,  trilobatA  ;  labro  albo,  dentibua  duobuB,  acutis,  inflectia,  arma- 
to  I  margine  reflezo ;  regione  umbilicali  impreaB^  ;  dente  albo,  arcaa- 
to  ad  colamellam  affizo. 

Synonyms  and  References. 

Helix  inflteta,  Say,  Joum,  A,  N.  S.  Philad.j  II.  153. 
Helix  clausa,  Ferussac.     Hist,  des  Moll.     PI,  u., 
Jig,  2  and  3.  ? 
Deshayes.    Encyc.  Mith.^  VerSy  II.  230. 
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[elix  claasa,  Lamarck,     Anim.  sans  Vert.j  2d  edii,^ 

VIII.  114. 
Modopsis  clausa,  Rafinesque. 

Description. 

Animal.  Dark  bluish  slate  color,  head  and  ten- 
culee  almost  black ;  superior  tentaculas  long  and 
snder  ;  foot  narrow,  in  length  more  than  twice  the 
ameter  of  the  shell,  terminating  in  an  acute  angle. 
Shell  depressed ;  epidermis  brownish  horn  color, 
metiraes  with  very  fine,  hair-like  projections ; 
karls  five,  with  very  minute  transverse  striae ;  sur 
re  not  much  impressed  ;  aperture  three-lobed,  very 
ach  contracted ;  lip  white,  narrow,  reflected,  with 
deep  groove  or  indentation  behind  the  reflection, 
infracting  the  opening  so  that  the  outer  edge  of  the 
p  does  not  project  beyond  the  surface  of  the  whorl ; 
Q  the  inner  margin  of  the  lip  are  two  acute  teeth, 
ith  the  points  directed  inwards,  one  near  the  base, 
le  other  midway  between  that  and  the  junction  of 
le  lip  with  the  body-whorl,  with  a  circular  sinus 
etween  them,  forming  one  of  the  lobes  of  t'le  aper- 
ue ;  pillar-lip  with  a  long,  arcuated,  white  tooth  ; 
mUnlicus  covered,  its  place  considerably  impressed. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter,  one-third  of  an  inch ; 
rdinary  size,  less. 

Gkographical  Distribtuion  Inhabits  the  West- 
ta  States,  on  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
ivers  ;  it  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Say  in  Missouri,  and 
>y  others  in  North  Carolina  and  Arkansas. 

Remabks.  This  species  is  not  likely  to  be  mista- 
ken for  any  other.    It  resembles  a  variety  of  Hklix 
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tridentata,  Sat,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  the 
umbilicus  closed,  and  the  tooth  on  the  pillar-lip  long- 
er. Large  individuals  resemble  in  general  appea^ 
ance  H.  appressa,  Sat.  The  epidermis  is  sometimes 
delicately  hirsute,  and  the  aperture  of  a  rose  color. 
The  lip  is  occasionally  destitute  of  one  or  both  teeth. 
The  name  Helix  inflecta,  by  which  it  is  universally 
known  in  the  United  States,  and  the  description, 
were  published  in  1821,  by  Mr.  Say,  more  than  a 
year  before  it  was  noticed  by  other  naturalists,  and 
several  years  before  any  other  description  appeared. 

Lister's  figure,  tab.  93.  fig.  93,  probably  represents 
this  shell. 

14.  HELIX  MONODON. 

Plate  X.  fig.  1. 

H.  lestA  conveziascuM,  ]at6  umbilicatAyCorneo-foBcescenteyhispidii- 
lA,  tenuiisiin^  striatA ;  aperturft  aemilunata ;  labro  albo,  margtoe  ib- 
gutto,  reflexo ;  denta  unico,  albo,  longo,  laminato,  ad  columeUam 
obliqud  adnato;  regione  umbilicali  impressA. 

Stnontms  and  References. 

Helix  monodon,  Rackett.     Trans.  Lin,  Soc,  Lortd,, 

XIII.  42.     PL  v.,  Jiff.  2. 
Helix  Leaii,  C  /.  Ward.     Manuscript 

Description. 

Animal.  Yellowish  brown,  darker  on  the  head, 
neck,  and  tentaculae.  Foot  narrow,  cylindrical,  one 
and  a  half  times  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  shell, 
terminating  in  a  point.  Superior  tentaculae  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  long,  eyes  black.  Some  individu- 
als much  darker  than  others. 
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jShelL     Slightly  convex  ;  epidermis  dark  russet  or 

cl:^«stnut  color,  with  numerous  very  minute,  hairy 

projections ;  whorls  five  to  six,  narrow,  diminishing 

ry  gradually  in  width,  from  the  outer  whorl  to  the 

aperture  flattened,  contracted  by  a  deep  groove 

behind  the  lip ;  lip  white,  narrow,  a  little  grooved  on 

its    face,  reflected,  extending  on  the   base   to,  and 

slightly  contracting,  the  umbilicus,  its  outer  edge  not 

projecting  above  the  surface  of  the  whorl ;  twibilicus 

^pen,  deep,  not  exhibiting  all  the  volutions,  partially 

coirered  by   the  extended  lip ;   base  rounded,  very 

Dauch  indented  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus,  with 

^  compressed  elongated  white  tooth  at  the  edge  of 

^he  aperture. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter,  nearly  one  half  of  an 
ioch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  the  New 
England  States,  in  some  parts  of  which  it  is  very 
common,  and  the  States  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  It 
^ill  probably  be  found  in  all  the  Middle  and  North- 
western States. 

Remarks.  This  species  has  usually  been  con- 
founded with  Helix  fratema,  Say,  to  which  it  is 
'dearly  allied  ;  but  the  difi'erences  are  too  striking  to 
^low  of  their  being  considered  identical.  It  is  large- 
ly Umbilicated,  and  the  umbilicus  is  but  very  slightly 
^^croached  upon  by  the  reflected  Up,  which  only  ex- 
^nds  to  its  edge.  The  umbilical  region  is  deeply 
^'^dented.  The  size  of  this  shell  is  usually  nearly 
^^ice  as  great  as  that  of  H.  fratlrna,  though  it  is 
^tnetimes  much  smallef. 

In  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  it  is  found  in  the 
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forests  with  other  species,  but  more  commonly 
hill-side  pastures,  uuder  flat  stones,  a  situation  vh( 
other  species  rarely   occur.     Two    individuals  i 
commonly  found  together.     The  hairy  projections 
the  epidermis  are  not  distinct  on  young  shells,  but  i 
often  wanting  at  every  stage  of  growth.     The  ( 
lique  striffi  are  so  fine  as  hardly  to  be  visible,  and 
some  cases  the  shell  appears  to  be  glabrous.    Y( 
beautiful  specimens,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
diameter,  with  a  dark,  shining  epidermis,  occur 
Ohio.     They  are  more  globular,  and  as  the  sa 
number  of  volutions  are  contained  in  half  the  spa 
they  appear  to  have  a  larger  number  of  whorls  tfa 
the  northern  specimens  ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  th 
difier,  essentially,  in  any  respect.     Great  disparity 
size  is  not  uncommon  in  this  genus.     It  is  this  var 
ty  which  Dr.  Ward  has  named  Helix  Leaii,    Var 
tions  from  the  common  form  are  rare.     This  spec 
might,  by  reason  of  its  open  umbilicus,  be  place(! 
the  next  subdivision  of  the  section  ;  but  it  is  so r 
ly  allied  to  the  succeeding  species,  that  it  is  tbo 
best  not  to  separate  them.     Ferussac  has  applie 
s})ecific  name  moiuHion  to  Helix  unideniata^  Di 
NAUD  ;  but  as  Rackett's  description  appeared 
before  Ft-russac's  synopsis,  the  latter  could  no 
fully  appropriate  this  name,  and  it  should  be  i 
for  our  species,  to  which  it  was  first  applied. 
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15.   HELIX  FRATERNA. 

Plate  X.  fig.  2. 

H.  testd  conTeiioBCulA  imperroraU\,  hispiduU,  loteo-nifescente,  te- 
luiniinc  striata ;  apertur^  augustu  ;  labro  albo,  margine  anguato, 
eflexo  ;  dente  anico,  compresso,  albo,  ad  columellam  adnato. 

Stnomyms  and  References. 

3elix  fratcrna,  Say,     Expcd,  to  St.  Petcr^s  River, 

11.  257.     PL  xv.,f£r,3. 
Selix  monodon,  Wood.     Index  Test.  Sup.    PL  vii., 

Belix  convexa,  Deshayes.     Encyc.  Mith.,  Vers,  II. 
253. 
Lamarck,     Anim.  saiis  Vert.,  2d  edit.,  VIII. 

112. 
Firussac.     Hist,  des  MolL    PL  l.,  A.  fig,  2. 

Description. 

AnitnaL  Brownish,  darker  on  the  head,  neck,  and 
tentaculse  ;  foot  narrow,  cylindrical,  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  the  diameter  of  the  shell,  terminating  acutely. 
Eyes  black.  Some  individuals  are  of  a  uniform 
blackish  color. 

ShelL  Slightly  convex ;  epidermis  light  brown  ; 
whorls  about  five,  narrow  ;  aperture  contracted  by  a 
deep  groove  behind  the  lip ;  lip  white,  narrow,  re- 
flected, extending  to  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the 
shell,  its  outer  edge  not  projecting  beyond  the  surface 
of  the  whorl ;  umbilicus  covered ;  umbilical  region 
not  much  indented  ;  pillar-lip  with  a  narrow,  elon- 
gated, white  tooth. 
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Greatest  traiisverse  diameter,  more  than  one  fourth 
of  an  inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  Pennsvl- 
Tania,  the  western  parts  of  Virginia,  and  the  States 
north  of  the  Ohio  River,  where  it  is  common.  It  is 
alio  fonnd  on  the  western  sides  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, in  Vermont.  Further  observations  will  un- 
doubtedly show  that  it  inhabits  some  of  the  States 
aouth  of  the  Ohio. 

Remarks.  This  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
fireceding  species ;  the  chief  difference  in  their  struc- 
tnre  iseems  to  be,  that  while  the  whorls  of  that  shell 
reTOlve  about  its  axis  at  such  a  distance  as  to  leave  a 
considerable  umbilical  opening,  they  are  in  such  near 
apfiroximation,  in  this  s})ecies,  as  to  leave  but  a  small 
perforation,  which  the  narrow  reflected  lip  is  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  cover.  In  other  respects,  there  is 
hardly  an  appreciable  distinction  ;  but,  as  these  differ- 
ences appear  to  be  constant  and  uniform,  there  is  a 
pcopriety  in  keeping  them  separate.  Mr.  Say  describ- 
ed this  species  with  Rackett's  description  of  Helix 
fnimodan  before  him,  and  considered  it  distinct  In 
most  cabinets  at  this  time,  the  two  species  are  con- 
founded under  the  name  of  Helix /ra/e/'Tia. 

Occasionally,  the  umbilicus  is  not  entirely  covered. 
A  variety  occurs  in  Illinois,  which  is  only  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Lister's  figure,  tab.  93,  fig.  94,  I  have  no  donbt  is 
intended  to  represent  this  shell.  Mr.  Say's  descrip- 
tion was  published  in  1824.  Perussac's  "Prorfrowwi^" 
had  already  appeared,  giving  the  name  of  Helix  con- 
vexa  to  his  species  No.  101,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
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ible  the  student  to  identify  it,  and,  when  the  figure 
Plate  50,  A.  appcfared,  several  years  later,  Mr. 
y's  name  was  established.  Besides,  Perussac  gave 
5  same  specific  name  to  another  shell.  I  think 
it  Mr.  Say's  name  ought  to  prevail. 

16    HELIX  HIRSUTA. 

Plate  X.  6g.  3. 

fl.  test&  globa]o8&,  imperforatA,  castaoeA,  hirsute  ;  aperturA  Kngun- 
Amk  ;  labro  reflexo,  margioe  intenio  fii»un\  divigo ;  dente  laminato, 
ngato,  ad  columellam  afHxo. 

Synonyms  and  References. 

elix  hirsiita,  Say.    Journ.  A.  N.  S.  Philad.^  I. 
17  ;   II.  161. 
Perussac.     Hist,  des  Moll.    PL  l.,  A.  figs. 

1  and  3. 
Deshayes.    Encyc.  Meih.,  Vers,  II.  253. 
Lamarck.    Anitn.  sans  Vert.,  2d  edit.,  YIII. 
113. 
eiix  fraterna,  Wood,     Index  Test.  Sup.    PL  viii., 

fig.  16- 
tenotrema  convexa,  Rafinesque. 

Description. 

Anhnal.  Whitish,  head  and  tentaculse  slate  color ; 
ot  slender,  semi-transparent,  length  less  than  twice 
le  diameter  of  the  shell,  terminating  acutely.  Cav- 
y  of  the  tentaculsB  apparent,  when  they  are  drawn 
ii  by  two  dark  lines  with  a  white  space  between. 

8heU.   Sub-globose  ;  epidermis  brownish,  covered 
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with  numerous  sharp,  rigid  hairs ;  whorls  five, 
rounded ;  suture  distinct ;  aperture  very  narrow, 
almost  closed  by  an  elongated,  lamelliform  tooth, 
situated  on  the  pillar-lip,  and  extending  from  the 
centre  of  the  base  nearly  to  the  junction  of  the  lip 
with  the  outer  whorl ;  lip  narrow,  very  much  de- 
pressed, and  reflected  against  the  outer  whorl,  with 
a  deep  cleft  or  fissure  near  the  centre  of  the  inner 
margin  ;   umbilicus  wholly  covered ;  ba^e  convex. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  nearly  one  half  of  an 
inch :  ordinary  size  less  than  one  fourth. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  the  Middle 
and  Western  States,  where  it  is  common,  and  the 
New  England  States  more  rarely.  In  Massachusetts 
it  is  an  uncommon  shell. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  very  peculiar  species.  The 
singular  fissure  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  lip  distin- 
guishes it  from  every  other.  It  is  almost  globular. 
There  is  sometimes  a  minute,  tooth-like  process  on 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  Up,  which  is  visible 
only  on  looking  into  the  aperture ;  and  I  have  once 
or  twice  noticed  a  white  band  on  the  body-wborl. 
It  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  hairy  vesture  on 
every  part,  at  other  times  it  is  quite  smooth.  The 
reflection  of  the  lip  is  sometimes  so  closely  appressed 
to  the  outer  whorl  as  to  appear  to  be  absorbed  into  it 

Wood  has  figured  this  and  the  preceding  species 
in  the  sup[dement  to  his  Index  Testaceologicus,  bat 
has  caused  great  confusion  by  mistaking  Helix  fror 
Umuj  Sat,  for  Helix  mdnodon,  Rackett,  and  the 
present  species  for  Helix  fralema^  Sat,  which  it 
resembles  only  in  size.    Another  shell  was  described 
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under  this  name  by  the  Abb^  Brumati  in  his  ''  Ca- 
talogo  Sistematico,"  published  in  1836  ;  but  it  cannot 
displace  Mr.  Say's  species,  which  has  been  known 
by  his  name  thirteen  years. 

17.  HELIX  SPINOSA. 

Plate  XI.  fig.  2. 

H.  tesiA  lenticolari,  carinatA,  tenui,  imperforatA ;  epidennide  easta- 
ne&  binatiuacuIA  ;  spirA  planulatA,  aubtua  conTexA ;  apertuM  angua- 
tiaaiina ;  columeIh\  dente  unico,  longo,  laminato  armat^  ;  labro  in- 
crasaato,  ad  margioem  euperiorem  angulato  et  subreflexo. 

Stnontms  and  References. 

Carocolla   spinosa,  Lea.      Trans,   Am,   Phil.   Soc., 
N.  S,,  IV.  104.     PI  XV.,  fig.  35,  a,  6,  c. 

Description. 

Animal.    Not  yet  observed. 

Shell.  Lenticular,  with  the  upper  surface  much 
flattened,  strongly  carinated  ;  epidermis  dark  chest- 
nut color,  with  minute,  projecting,  hair-like  process- 
es; whorls  six,  of  nearly  uniform  width,  and  de- 
creasing very  gradually  from  the  aperture  to  the 
spire  ;  suture  distinct,  not  impressed  ;  aperture  very 
narrow ;  lip  yellowish-white,  thickened  near  its 
junction  with  the  body-whorl,  angulated  and  slightly 
reflected ;  pillar-lipj  with  a  long,  yellowish,  narrow, 
projecting  tooth,  extending  from  the  umbilical  axis 
to  the  angle  of  the  outer  lip,  and  parallel  with  its 
thickened  edge ;  base  convex,  with  the  umbilical 
region  slightly  indented. 
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Greatest  transverse  diameter  rather  more  than  half 
an  inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Noticed  hitherto 
only  in  the  upper  parts  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee, 
but  will  probably  be  found  in  all  the  Southwestern 
States. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  singular  species. 
Its  form  is  very  much  flattened  above,  and  it  is 
acutely  carinated.  The  epidermis,  in  good  speci- 
mens, is  chestnut-colored,  and  covered  with  minute 
hairs ;  these  are  partially  noticeable  on  the  edge  of 
the  carina,  and  suggested  to  Mr.  Lea  the  specific 
name  spinosa.  The  base  is  somewhat  convex,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  long,  narrow  tooth,  which, 
rising  from  an  indentation  of  the  umbilical  axis,  and 
running  parallel  with,  and  closely  approximating  to 
the  lip,  terminates  near  where  the  latter  joins  the 
body-whorl.  The  aperture  is  merely  a  narrow  space 
left  between  this  tooth  and  the  lip,  and  is  so  small 
that  it  appears  hardly  possible  that  the  animal  should 
be  able  to  pass  through  it.  In  some  specimens  there 
is  an  indentation  in  the  lip  about  midway  of  its 
length,  resembling  slightly  the  cleft  in  the  lip  of 
Helix  hirsuta,  Say.  I  am  not  able  to  ascertaia 
whether  this  be  accidental  or  not.  It  does  not  ap» 
pear  in  Mr.  Lea's  figure. 

The  aspect  of  the  base  of  this  sheU  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  Helix  hirstUa,  Sat,  but  its  superior 
size  and  carinated  edges  at  once  prevent  its  being 
considered  the  same.  It  is  indeed  among  the  most 
distinctly  marked  of  our  species,  and  cannot  be  mis- 
taken for  any  other. 
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B.  umbilicus  open, 

*  *  *  Aperture  without  teeth. 

18.  H£L1X  NUTTALLIANA. 

Plate  XU. 

H.  test^  sub-conicA,  subtus  oonTezft,  umbilieatA,  tenoiter  itriatA ; 
colore  sapern^  lutea  aut  fused,  subtus  oastaDeA ;  anfractibui  leptem, 
faaciA  mgA  aut  castaned  cinctis ;  aperturd  8ub-rotundatd|  depieflsft, 
intUB  faaciatA  \  labro  sub-reflexo ;  columella  IfeW. 

Synonyms  and  References. 

Helix  Nuttalliaua,  Lea,     Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.j  VL 
88.     PL  Jixiii.,  Jig.  74. 

Description. 

Animal.     Not  hitherto  noticed. 

Shell.  Sub-conical ;  epidermis  light  yellow  or 
brownish  on  the  upper  surface,  with  a  black  or  chest- 
nut-colored band  revolving  from  the  spire  to  the 
outer  lip,  the  lower  surface  dark  chestnut ;  suture 
distinct,  impressed  ;  whorls  seven,  rounded,  spirally 
striate,  with  minute,  delicate  lines,  the  striae  of  in- 
crease very  distinct ;  lip  reflected  below,  simple 
above ;  aperture  ovate  ;  umbilicus  open,  a  little  con- 
tracted by  the  reflection  of  the  lip ;  base  flattened, 
convex. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  nearly  one  and  a  half 
inches. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  the  Ore- 
gon Territory  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  the  ocean, 
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where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Nuttall  during  his 
late  expedition. 

Remarks.     This  beautiful  species  is  unlike  any 
other  North   American    Hehx,    being   much  more 
brilliant  in  its  coloring,  and  striking  in  its  markings, 
than  is  common  to  them.     The  upper  surface,  in 
those  specimens  which  have   come  under  my  ob- 
servation, is  either  light  yellow,  strongly  contrasted 
with  a  single  dark  band,  revolving  on  the  middle  of 
the  body-whorl  and  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  other 
whorls,  or  a  light  chestnut  with  a  black  band.     The 
lower  surface  or  band  is  of  a  uniform  dark  chestnut 
color.     On  some  individuals  there  is  a  faint  tracing 
of  intermediate  bands,  and  it  is  probable  that  when 
the  shell  becomes  more  common,  it  may  be  found 
that  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  coloring  and 
marking.     The  lip  varies  from  ashy-white  to  rufous. 
The  revolving  band  is  generally  obsolete  on  the  four 
whorls  nearest  the  apex.     The  spire  rises  in  a  sub- 
conical  form  to  the  apex,  each  whorl  gradually  and 
regularly  diminishing  from  the  body-whorl  upwards. 
The  whorls  are  convex,  the  striae  of  growth  regular 
and  fine,   and   very  delicate.     Crowded   impressed 
lines  revolve  upon  the  whorls.     The  lip  is  distinctly 
reflected  at  the  base  of  the  shell,  but  the  reflection 
diminishes  towards  its  upper  part,  and  becomes  en- 
tirely obsolete  before  it  joins  the  body- whorl.     The 
umbilicus  is  of  inconsiderable  diameter  but  deep,  and 
is  somewhat  encroached  upon  by  the  reflection  of 
the  lip. 

The  name  is  a  compliment  to  its  discoverer. 
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19.  HELIX  TOWNSENDIANA. 

Plate  Xm. 

H.  test!  Qfbkiiilato-conyexft ,  cornea-latea,  nigosa,  ^mfriligitii ;  aper- 
tnxm  ■ob-rotondata ;  labro  albo,  reflexo ;  colamella  UbtI. 

Stnontms  and  References. 

Helix  Towusendiana,  Lea.    Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.y 
N.  S.,  VI.  9.     PL  XXIII.,  Jig.  80. 

Description. 

Animal.    Not  yet  observed. 

Shell.  Obtusely  convex ;  epidermis  yellowish 
horn-color,  rough  and  corrugate  on  the  body-whorl  ; 
suture  distinct ;  whorls  five  and  a  half,  with  minute 
longitudinal  striae,  which  can  scarcely  be  traced  by 
the  eye,  and  coarse  oblique  ones ;  body-whorl  large 
and  voluminous ;  aperture  somewhat  rounded ;  lip 
white,  fully  reflected  at  the  base,  and  but  partially  so 
towards  its  superior  part ;  umbilicus  open,  deep,  a 
little  contracted  by  the  reflection  of  the  lip;  base 
convex  and  turgid. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  one  inch  and  three 
eighths. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Wahlamat,  near  its  junction  with 
Columbia  River,  whence  it  was  brought  by  Mr. 
Nuttall. 

Rekarks.  The  upper  surface  of  this  shell  resem- 
bles, in  general  aspect,  large  and  coarse  specimens  of 
Helix  aUpdlabriSy  Say.     The  number  and  arrange^ 
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ment  of  the  whorls  is  the  same,  and  the  size  cor- 
responds ;  but  the  epidermis  is  much  more  yellow, 
and  the  delicate  and  beautiful  oblique  striae  of  that 
species  are  replaced  by  rough  corrugations.  The 
body-whorl  is  also  decidedly  larger  and  more  volu- 
minous. On  the  lower  surface,  the  resemblance  dis- 
appears ;  the  umbilicus  being  open  and  deep,  the  lip 
much  less  reflected  and  not  flattened,  and  the  aper- 
ture more  rounded.  The  greater  capacity  of  the 
body-whorl  is  also  more  apparent  on  the  base. 

It  is  named  after  Dr.  Townsend,  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Nuttall  in  his  expedition  to  Oregon. 

30.  HELIX  CONCAVA. 

Fkte  XIV. 

H.  tettft  planolaia,  lat^  ombilicaULy  albidoKionied ;  anfractilMis  qninii 
•d  buim  rotondatis ;  apeitnra  Bub-rotundat&,  ropern^  deprcia ;  bbn 
■ubtof  reflezo,  iiipra  nmpUci ;  columella  brevi,  calloe^. 

Synonyms  and  References. 

Helix  c6ncava.  Say.    Jourtu  A.  N.  S.  Philad.,  II. 

169. 
Helix  planorboides,    Ferussac,     Prodr.,    No.  211. 

PL  Lxxxii.,  Jig,  4. 
Helix  Vancouverensis,  Lea.    Trans.  Am.  PhiL  Sec, 

VI.  87.     PL  xxiii,,  Jig.  72, 
Mesomphix  planorboides,  Rajinesque. 

• 

Description. 

AnimaL  Upper  surface  greyish,  tentacular  bluish, 
base  dirty-white,  collar  reddish-orange,  poBterior  ex- 
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tremity  slightly  tinged  with  the  same.  Tentacute 
slender,  cavities  into  which  they  are  retracted  visi- 
ble, foot  narrow,  twice  as  long  as  the  diameter  of 
the  shell. 

ShelL  Depressed,  very  slightly  convex  on  the 
upper  surface  ;  epidermis  whitish  horn-color,  some- 
times with  a  tinge  of  green,  at  other  times  with  rusty- 
yellow  ;  whorls  five,  above  flattened,  below  rounded, 
finely  striate  obliquely,  the  outer  whorl  spreading  a 
little  towards  the  aperture ;  umbilicus  wide,  deep, 
exhibiting  all  the  volutions  to  the  apex;  aperture 
rounded,  somewhat  flattened  above,  its  edge  fre- 
quently tinged  with  reddish  brown ;  lip  sub-reflected 
at  the  base  of  the  shell,  simple  above,  and  in  some 
specimens  considerably  depressed  near  its  junction 
with  the  outer  whorl ;  columella  with  a  thin  callus, 
the  edge  of  which  connects  the  upper  and  lower 
extremes  of  the  lip. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  one  inch  and  one 
eighth.     Common  size  half  an  inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  This  species  has 
been  noticed  in  Vermont,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Ohio, 
niinois,  Missouri,  and  the  Northwestern  Territory, 
and  has  been  brought  lately  from  the  shores  of  Co- 
lumbia River,  where  it  is  said  to  be  common.  It  may 
therefore  be  considered  to  inhabit  the  whole  territory 
of  the  United  States. 

Remarks.  This  shell,  though  frequently  seen, 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  numerous  in  our  forests  as 
some  other  species.  It  is  peculiar  for  the  elegant 
rounded  shape  of  the  whcjfls,  as  seen  on  their  lower 
surfisu^e.    It  rarely  varies  from  the  common  type,  and 
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ing  nearly  a  continuous  circle  ;    umbilicus  large, 
exhibiting  all  the  volutions. 

Extreme  transverse  diameter  one  tenth  of  an  inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  Yermont 
and  Massachusetts,  is  rather  common  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Boston.  It  has  also  been  noticed  in 
Ohio,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River  as  high 
as  Council  Bluffs. 

Remarks.  This  shell,  described  by  Mr.  Say  as 
Helix  minuta,  is  undoubtedly  identical  with  Helix 
pulchilla,  MiJLLER ;  for,  although  it  is  never  supplied 
with  raised  striae  or  parallel  ribs  on  the  outer  whorl, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  that  species,  yet  it 
agrees  with  it  precisely  in  all  other  particulars ;  and 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  character  is  by  no 
means  constant  in  the  foreign  shell-  Though  very 
minute,  it  is  a  beautiful  species,  and  its  form,  which 
is  seen  to  most  advantage  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifsring 
glass,  resembles  very  much  that  of  Cyclostoma  v6lr 
vulus.  It  is  commonly  found  under  stones.  It  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Europe,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  native 
species.  It  does  not  seem  possible,  that  so  small  an 
animal,  if  naturalized  near  the  sea-shore  since  the 
arrival  of  Europeans,  should  have  been  able  to  pene- 
trate to  the  remote  points  in  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent where  it  is  now  found. 
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Aperture  toothed. 


22.   HELIX  PROFUNDA. 


Plate  XV. 


H.  testa  orbicolato-depressai  lat^  umbilicatd,  lateo-comed,  lineis 
fiueis  cinctA ;  anfractibus  tenuiter  striatis,  striis  confertis  obliquia ; 
apertorA  orbioolari ;  labro  albo,  ad  basim  aub-unidentaito ;  margine  ra- 
flezo. 

Synonyms  and  References. 

Helix  profunda,  Say.     Journ.  A.  N.  S.  Philad.^  II. 
160. 
Say.     American   Conchology^   No,   4.     PI, 
XXXVII.,  ^/Jg".  3, 
Helix  Richardi,  Lamarck.     Anim,   sans   Vert.,  2d 
edit.,  Vlll.  40. 
Ferussac.    Hist,  des  Moll.     PL  vii.,  3  lower 

figures. 
Deshayes.   Encyc.  Meth.,  Versy  II.  212. 

Desckiption. 

Animal.  Light  brown,  darker  on  the  head,  neck, 
and  tentaculae,  and  pale  on  the  posterior  extremity  ; 
foot  rather  thick,  in  length  less  than  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  shell,  terminating  acutely. 

Shell.  Depressed,  slightly  convex ;  epidermis 
yellowish  horn-color,  with  reddish-brown  revolving 
lines  and  bands ;  whorls  from  five  to  six,  obliquely 
striated  with  delicate  raised  strise ;  suture  distinct ; 
aperture  almost  circular,  a  little  contracted  by  the 
lip ;  hp  white,  reflected,  and  flattened,  with  a  slightly 
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prominent  callus  or  obtuse  tooth  on  the  inner  edge 
near  the  base ;  umbilicus  rather  large  and  profound, 
exhibiting  all  the  volutions  to  the  apex ;  base  convex, 
with  the  striae  converging  into  the  umbilicus. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  one  inch  and  one 
eighth. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri  rivers;  has 
been  observed  on  the  latter  as  high  as  Council  Bluffs. 
Found  also  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia. 

Remarks.  This  is  one  of  our  most  remarkable 
shells,  by  reason  of  its  reddish-brown  bauds  and 
lines.  There  is  usually  one  band  on  the  upper  side 
of  each  whorl,  wholly  visible  on  the  body-whorl  and 
partially  concealed  on  the  spire ;  while  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  shell  there  are  numerous  fuscous  lines. 
In  some  instances,  the  broad  band  is  deficient;  in 
others  the  lines,  and  occasionally  the  rufous  coloring 
extends  over  the  whole  shell,  leaving  only  one  or 
two  lighter  lines.  The  superior  and  inferior  ex- 
tremities of  the  lip  approach  each  other  at  their 
junction  with  the  body-whorl,  leaving  only  a  small 
space  of  the  whorl  between  them,  and  rendering  the 
aperture  almost  circular ;  a  thin  whitish  callus  some- 
times completes  the  union.  The  tooth  is  wanting 
in  immature  shells. 

Mr.  Say's  '^  description  of  this  shell  was  publidied 
in  the  year  1821.  Lamarck's  description  of  Hsux 
Richhrdi  did  not  appear  until  April,  1822,  but  he 
quotes  by  anticipation  Ferussac,  Hist.  Nat.  des  MoU., 
No.  174,  for  the  specific  name,  which,  however,  was 
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not  then  published  in  that  work,  but  appeared  in  the 
Tableau  Systematique  of  that  author,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  same  year.  The  name  of  profunda  has 
therefore  the  priority,  and  consequently  must  be 
adopted."  * 

23.  HELIX  SAYII. 

Plate  XVI. 

H.  test&  orbicalato-depre«i4,  tenui,  luteo-corneft,  profundi  ombili- 
catt ;  anfractibus  tenuiter  striatis,  striis  confertis,  obliquis ;  apertoHL 
TOtaodatA  ;  labro  albo,  margine  angustd  reflexo,  ad  baaim  unidentato ; 
eolaiiieU&  unico  dente  albo,  exigao,  anoatft. 

Synonyms  and  References. 

Helix  diodonta.    Say,     Exped.   St.  Peter*s  River, 

II.  267.     PL  XV.,  ^.4. 
Helix  Sayii,  Nobis. 

Description. 

Animal.  Light  reddish-brown,  tentaculse  smoky, 
eyes  black  ;  head  and  neck  cylindrical,  foot  narrow, 
terminating  in  an  acute  point;  length  about  twice 
the  diameter  of  the  shell. 

Shell,  Depressed,  a  little  convex,  thin ;  epidermis 
light  russet,  shining  ;  whorls  between  five  and  six, 
with  numerous  fine,  oblique  striae ;  aperture  rounded, 
not  dilated ;  lip  white,  narrow,  reflected,  with  a 
slightly  projecting  tooth  on  the  inner  edge  near  the 
umbilicus ;  columella  with  a  sub- prominent  white 
tooth,'  umbilicus  open,  deep,  not  wide,  exhibiting 

*  Say,  in  ^*  Araeriean  Conchology,"  No.  IV. 
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all  the  volutions,  slightly  contracted  by  the  reflected 
lip ;  base  rounded,  with  the  striae  distinct,  converg- 
ing into  the  umbilicus. 

Transverse  diameter  commonly  less  than  one  inch, 
but  there  are  specimens  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum, 
from  Mr.  Hyde's  collection,  measuring  one  inch  and 
three  quarters. 

Geographical  Distribttion.  Inhabits  all  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Illinois  to 
Maine.  Is  rather  common  on  the  slopes  of  the  Green 
Mountains  in  Vermont. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  handsome  species,  with  a 
delicate,  shining  epidermis.  It  is  not  likely  to  be 
taken  for  any  other  species  except  Helix  profunda, 
Sat,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  inferior 
size  and  solidity,  its  narrow  lip,  and  less  circalar 
aperture,  the  absence  of  the  brown  lines  and  bands, 
and  the  presence  of  the  tooth  on  the  pillar  lip.  It 
varies  in  the  greater  or  less  depression  of  the  spire, 
and  is  sometimes  destitute  of  the  tooth  on  the  pillar 
lip. 

On  the  third  day  of  July,  1836,  I  discovered  an 
individual  of  this  species  in  the  act  of  laying  its  eggs 
in  a  damp  place  under  a  log.  I  transferred  them, 
with  the  animal,  to  a  tin  box  filled  with  wet  moss. 
The  eggs  were  not  much  more  than  half  as  large  as 
those  of  Helix  albdlabris,  Sat  ;  they  were  white, 
adhering  together  very  slightly,  flaccid,  and  appar- 
ently not  entirely  filled  with  fluid.  During  the 
succeeding  night  the  number  had  increased  to  about 
fifty,  and  in  a  few  hours  they  became  full  and  dis- 
tended.   As  the  snail  now  began  to  devour  the  eggs, 
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I  was  obliged  to  remove  it.  On  the  29th  of  July  all 
the  eggs  were  hatched;  the  young  snails  had  one 
whorl  and  a  half,  the  umbilicus  was  open,  the  head 
and  tentaculse  were  bluish-black,  and  the  other  parts 
whitish  and  semi-transparent.  They  immediately 
began  to  feed,  and  made  their  first  repast  of  the 
pellicle  of  the  eggs  from  which  they  had  just 
emerged.  They  grew  rapidly,  and  before  the  middle 
of  October,  when  they  went  into  winter  quarters, 
tbey  had  increased  their  bulk  four  or  five  times 
beyond  its  original  measurement. 

Mr.  Say  published  his  description  of  this  species, 
under  the  name  of  Helix  dioddnta,  in  1824,  but 
that  specific  name  seems  to  have  been  preoccupied 
for  a  very  different  shell,  (See  Lamarck,  Anim.  sans 
Vert,  2d  edit,,  VIII.  116,)  and  is  now  recognised  by 
several  authors  as  applied  to  a  species  established  by 
Megerle.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  new 
name.  I  propose  that  of  Satii,  in  honor  of  Thomas 
Sat,  the  describer  of  the  greater  part  of  our  land 
shells.  I  am  aware  that  the  use  of  proper  names  for 
this  purpose  has  been  so  much  abused,  that  such  an 
application  might  no  longer  be  considered  a  compli- 
ment by  a  living  naturalist ;  but  Mr.  Say's  reputation 
is  too  well  established  to  suffer  by  his  name  being 
mingled  with  the  great  crowd  of  known  and  un- 
known persons,  to  whom  a  similar  honor  has  been 
offered. 
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24.  HELIX  TRIDENTATA. 


Plates  XVII  and  XVIII. 


H.  tettA  depress^,  profundi  umbilicatA,  corneo-rafMcente ;  anfhe- 
tibus  striatiB,  striiB  distinctis,  crebris,  obliquis;  apertarA  contrtctA, 
trilobatA  ;  labro  albo,  reflexo,  dentibua  duobus  instnicto;  colameOi 
dente  albo  Bub-arcuato  armatA. 

Synonyms  and  References. 

Helix  tridentata,  Say.     Nich.  Encyc,  Am,  Ed.^  FF. 
PL  II.,  fig,  1,  very  had  figure. 
Feriissac,     Hist,  des  Moll.     PL  i-i.,  fig.  3. 
Wood,     Index   Test.  Sup,     PL  vii.,  fig.  2. 
Deshayes,     Encyc,  Meth.,  Vers,  II.  213. 
Lamarck.     Anim,  sans  Vert.,  2d  edit.,  Till. 
116. 
Helix  fallax,  Say.   Journ,  A.  N,  S.  Philad.,  U,  119. 

Description. 

Animal,  Dark  bluish  slate-color,  deeper  on  the 
head,  back,  and  tentaculae ;  length  of  superior  ten- 
taculse  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  foot  narrow, 
equal  in  length  to  nearly  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
shell,  terminating  in  an  acute  angle. 

Shell,  Depressed,  a  little  convex;  epidenm 
russet-brown ;  tohorls  four  and  a  half  to  six,  crossed 
obliquely  by  numerous  acute,  raised  lines ;  aperture 
trilobate,  more  or  less  contracted  by  a  groove  behind 
the  lip ;  lip  white,  reflected,  its  outer  contour  rounded, 
furnished  on  its  inner  margin  with  two  acute  project- 
ing teeth  ;  pillar-lip  with  a  white,  projecting,  slightly 
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nrved  tooth,  placed  obliquely  in  the  aperture ;  wm- 
ilicus  open,  deep;  base  rounded,  striae  converging 
nio  the  umbilicus. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  three  fourths  of  an 
nch  ;  common  size  less  than  half  an  inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  all  the 
States.  Common  in  forests  in  the  interior,  less  fre- 
luent  near  the  sea-coast. 

Remarks.  This  common  and  well-marked  shell 
varies  considerably  in  size.  In  the  fertile  sections 
of  the  Western  States  it  attains  its  largest  diameter  ; 
in  Vermont  it  usually  measures  about  half  an  inch, 
and  on  the  sandy  soil  of  Florida  only  a  fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  varies  also  in  the  characters  of 
the  lip  and  aperture.  In  specimens  from  the  North- 
eastern States  the  lip  is  usually  narrow,  but  slightly 
contracting  the  aperture,  the  teeth  are  but  little 
prominent,  and  the  spire  is  flattened,  comprising  less 
than  five  whorls.  In  those  from  the  Western  States 
the  lip  is  wider,  the  aperture  more  contracted,  the 
SfHre  more  prominent,  and  the  whorls  comprise  more 
than  five  volutions.  But  the  most  remarkable  variety 
is  that  which  Say  considered  distinct  enough  to  form 
a  separate  species,  under  the  name  of  Helix  faltax. 
In  this,  the  spire  is  more  elevated,  and  sometimes  has 
six  full  volutions.  There  is  a  deep  groove  behind  the 
lip  contracting  the  aperture ;  the  lip  is  widely  re- 
flected and  directed  inwards,  forming  a  basin-shaped 
mouth  ;  the  upper  labial  tooth  is  broader,  sometimes 
bifid  and  even  trifid,  and  very  much  inflected ;  the 
columellar  tooth  extends  quite  to  the  base  of  the 
shelly  and  unites  with  the  extremity  of  the  lip ;  the 
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aperture  is  nearly  filled  up  by  the  teeth  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  lip.  If  this  variety  were  to  be  seen 
alone  it  would  be  adjudged  to  be  a  good  species,  and 
is  generally  so  considered.  Having  examined  a 
great  number  of  every  variety  from  numerous  locali- 
ties, I  am  convinced  that  they  form  but  one  species. 
The  animals  do  not  differ  in  the  least  degree. 

Helix  tridentata  resembles  Helix  palUata  on  its 
upper  surface,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  remarks 
on  that  species,  but  differs  from  all  others.  The 
situation  in  which  I  have  most  commonly  found  it 
is  under  the  layers  of  wet  and  decaying  leaves  in 
forests ;  it  is  also  found  under  flat  stones.  I  have 
one  specimen  in  which  the  direction  of  the  whorls  is 
reversed. 

The  figure  of  F^russac  referred  to  represents  a 
very  small  shell,  probably  the  southern  variety. 
Lister's  figure,  tab.  92,  fig.  92,  is  probably  intended 
for  this  shell.  Plate  XYH.  of  this  work  represents 
the  variety  found  in  the  Western  States ;  plate  XVIII., 
fig.  1,  that  from  the  Northeastern  States  ;  fig.  2,  the 
small  variety  from  Florida ;  fig.  3,  the  variety  faUas 
of  Say. 

35.  HELIX  AURICULATA. 

Plate  XlX.y  figi.  1,2. 

H.  teiiA  depremA,  robtus  conrexA,  eorneo-nifetoeiite ;  mfttelitai 
ftriatw,  Btriis  dwtiDctiB,  crebria,  elevatiB ;  apertur&  aariculftti,  ogiit- 
titsimA,  contortupli«atA,  ringente,  marginibiu  eoDnezis;  cohimeDI 
plioft  reflezA  in  aperturam  intrante ;  labro  supra  prominente,  flobtai 
•4  baaim  appreMo,  intam^  bi-plioalo ;  umbilioo  a^rtOi 
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Stnontms  and  References. 

Polygyra  auriculata,  Say.  Nich.  Encyc,  Am.  ed., 
Vol.  IV.     Jaum.  A.  N.  S.  Philad.,  I.  277. 

Polygyra  avara,  Say.  Nich.  Encyc,  Am.  edit.,  IV. 
Jaum.  A.  N.  S.  Philad.,  I.  277. 

Helix  avara,  Ferussac.    Hist,  des   Moll.    PI.  l., 

Helix  auricuUta,  Ferussac.    Hist,  des  Moll.    PL 

L.,  Jigs.  3,  4. 
Lam4irck.    Anim.  sans  Vert.,  2d  edit.y  VIII. 

112. 
Helix  Sayii,    Wood.     Index   Test.  Sup.    PI  vii. 

Description. 

Animal.  Longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  shell, 
acute  behind,  above  granulated  and  blackish,  beneath 
and  each  side  white.* 

SkelL  Depressed,  very  slightly  convex  above, 
below  convex ;  epidermis  brownish  horn-color ; 
whorls  more  than  five,  a  little  rounded,  crossed  by 
numerous  distinct,  equidistant,  oblique  striaB,  the 
upper  part  of  the  last  whorl  near  the  mouth  is  sud- 
denly reflected  from  the  preceding  whorl  and  turned 
outwards,  having  a  sharp  carina  on  its  inner  edge, 
the  lower  part  is  slightly  reflected,  but  attached ; 
Kp  projecting  in  the  upper  part,  somewhat  reflected 
in  the  middle,  and  appressed  to  the  whorl  and  in- 

*  Sbj,  in  Nicholflon'B  Encydopndia,  Amgrioin  editioB,  VoL  IV. 
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dented  below ;  pillar-Kp  emarginate^  strongly  re- 
flected and  pressed  upwards  into  the  aperture  in  an 
acute  angle  j  aperture  ear-shaped,  throat  very  nar- 
row, with  a  lamellar  fold  or  tooth  within  above,  and 
another  more  external  below,  with  a  deep  sulcus 
between  them;  umbilicus  open,  carinated  and 
grooved  on  the  last  whorl,  exhibiting  nearly  two 
volutions. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  more  than  half  an 
inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  Georgia 
and  Florida,  common  near  St.  Augustine  and  at 
various  places  on  St.  John's  River. 

Remarks.    This  is  one  of  several  curious  species, 
which  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Say  in  Florida,  and 
of  which  he  formed  the  genus  Poltgtra,  so  called 
from  the  numerous  whorls  of  some  of  them.    The 
animal  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  that  of  Helix; 
and,  as  mere  peculiarities  in  the  shell  are  not  recog- 
nised as  sufficient  for  the  subdivision  of  genera,  his 
distinction  has  not  obtained.     Mr.  Say  gives  a  sep- 
arate measurement  of  males  and  females,  from  which 
it  would  seem  that  he  considered  the  animals  to  be 
unisexual,  a  distinction  which,  if  correct,  would 
effectually  separate  it  from  Helix,  the  animal  of 
which,  in  every  case,  combines  both  sexes  in  the 
same  individual.    I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  con- 
siderable numbers  of  the  animal  of  Polygtra  sqftemr 
v6lva,  Sat,  but  have  not  observed  any  fact  which 
would  tend  to  confirm  such  an  opinion.     On  the 
contrary,  it  has  appeared  to  me,  that  they  were 
analogous  in  all  respects  to  the  animals  of  the  genus 
Helix. 
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This  shell  is  peculiar  for  the  complicated  form  of 
s  aperture,  which  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
>  the  human  ear.  In  mature  individuals  the  lip  is 
ery  much  projected,  the  folds  within  the  aperture 
PB  prominent,  and  the  aperture  greatly  contracted. 
lie  laminated  folds  within  are  marked  by  corre- 
3onding  depressions  externally,  behind  the  reflection 
f  the  lip.  At  difierent  periods  of  growth  the  aper- 
ire  differs  very  much  in  appearance,  and  has  led 
atnralists  into  error.  When  the  lip  is  just  begin- 
ing  to  be  formed,  and  as  yet  projects  but  little, 
liere  are  two  projecting  teeth  on  its  inner  edge 
rith  a  deep  sulcus  between  them;  as  these  con- 
inue  to  grow,  they  assume  more  and  more  the 
fipeannce  of  lamellar  folds,  the  lower  one  of  which, 
rhen  viewed  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  base  of 
be  shell,  hides  the  other.  The  columellar  fold,  at 
he  same  early  period,  appears  more  like  an  inde^ 
endent  tooth,  to  each  extremity  of  which  the  lip  is 
omiected.  It  is  this  variety  which  Mr.  Say  de- 
cribed  as  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  Polt- 
fTBA  avdra.  This  opinion  I  derive  not  so  much 
(om  his  descriptions  as  from  the  examination  of 
riginal  specimens,  collected  and  labelled  by  him^ 
ow  in  my  possession.  I  also  consider  Helix  Texor 
)i9iaj  MoRiCAND,  {Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Physique 
f  dp  Hist.  Nat.  de  Geneve,  VI.  538.  PI.  i.,fig.  2,) 
» represent  this  shell.  The  specific  description  of 
48  author  would  apply  to  several  of  our  tridentate 
pacies,  but  the  engraved  figure  represents  very 
zaetly  a  variety  of  this  species  with  an  immature 
pertore.    M.  Ferussac  referred  H.   Texasiana  to 
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the  next  species.*  Plate  XIX.,  fig.  1,  represents 
the  mature  shell ;  fig.  2,  the  young  shell  described 
by  Say,  as  P.  avara, 

26.  Helix  fatigiata. 

Plate  XIX.  £ig.  3. 

H.  tesU  sub-planulat&,  umbilicatft,  loteo-corned ;  an&actibai  striatii, 
■triis  diBtinctia,  ciebria,  eleyatia;  apertorft  lob-orbicalari,  eoatracta; 
kbro  albo,  reflexo,  intos  bidentato ;  coIiiiiieUA.  plic&  rab-acnli  ia 
medio  aperture  projecta. 

Synonyms  and  References. 

Polygyra  plicata.  Say.    Joum.  A.  N.  S.  Philad.^ 

II.  161.     Nich.  EncyCj  Am.  edit.,  Vol.  IT. 
Polygyra  fatigiata,  Say.    Dissemdnator  of  Useful 

Knowledge,  1829. 
Polygyra  Dorfeuillana,  Lea.  Trans.  Am.  Phil  Sac, 

VI.  107.     PI  xxnr.,  fg.  118. 
Polygjrra  Troostiana,  Lea.    Ibidem,  VI.   107.    PL 

XXIV.,  fig.  119. 

Description. 

Animal    Not  hitherto  noticed. 

Shell  Plane  above  or  a  little  convex ;  qridermU 
light  russet ;  whorls  more  than  five,  with  numerous 
raised,  obhque,  equidistant  striae;  aperture  shaped 
like  a  horseshoe ;  lip  equally  reflected,  regularly 
arcuated,  describing  two  thirds  of  a  circle,  with  a 
depre8si<m  behind  its  reflection ;  within  the  aperturei 

•  Bulletin  Zoologiqoc,  Id  Seet*  p.  85. 
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II  the  outer  side  of  the  whorl,  are  two  prominent 
rhite  teeth,  the  lower  near  the  base  conical,  the 
pper  more  compressed  and  placed  farther  within; 
ohimeUa  with  an  oblique  tooth  or  fold  projecting 
oward  the  centre  of  the  aperture,  and  connected  by 
tightly-raised  curved  lines  of  callus  with  the  supe- 
tor  and  inferior  extremities  of  the  lip ;  fto^e  of  the 
hell  showing  about  one  and  a  half  volutions  of  the 
pile. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  more  than  one  third 
>f  an  inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Found  hitherto  in 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
Fhough  not  common,  it  seems  to  be  a  widely-spread 
^)ecies. 

Remarks.  This  peculiar  and  interesting  shell  has 
been  hitherto  rare  in  collections,  and  is  therefore  bat 
little  known.  Some  specimens  are  entirely  flat  on 
the  npper  surface,  in  some  the  strise  of  the  whtMrls 
ire  distinct  on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  in  others 
mly  on  the  upper,  leaving  the  lower  surface  smooth. 
The  outer  whorl  is  occasionally  carinated.  The 
iperture  is  usually  shaped  tike  a  horseshoe.  The 
eeth  within  the  aperture  might  escape  notice  if  not 
M>ked  for.  The  columellar  tooth  varies  consider- 
My,  being  in  some  thin  and  oblique,  connected  by 
lalicate  lines  of  callus  at  either  extremity  with  the 
ip,  in  others  larger  and  more  prominent,  with  the 
pace  between  the  two  lines  of  callus  more  or  less 
SQed  up  with  testaceous  matter.  This  species  was 
first  described  by  Mr.  Say,  as  Polyoyra  plicata.  A 
variety  differing  in  some  slight  particulars,  but  found 
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at  a  point  very  remote  from  the  first,  was  described 
by  him  as  Polyotba  fatigiata.  Recently,  Mr.  Lea 
has  enlarged  its  synonomy  by  the  addition  of  two 
new  specific  names.  The  distinctions  on  which  the 
latter  has  founded  his  species,  in  this  instance,  are 
not,  I  think,  sufficient  for  that  purpose  ;  if  admitted 
to  be  valid,  they  would  lead  to  an  infinite  multipli- 
cation of  species,  and  burthen  the  descriptive  part  of 
Natural  History  with  a  mass  of  matter  beyond  the 
compass  of  any  mind. 

Having  in  my  possession  original  specimens  of 
PoLYOTRA  plicdta  labelled  by  Mr.  Say,  and  having 
through  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Lea  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  specimens  from  which  he 
made  his  descriptions  of  Poltgtra  Dorfeuilldna  and 
TVoostiana^  the  opinion  which  I  derived  from  his 
descriptions  and  figures  has  been  confirmed,  and  I 
cannot  doubt  the  specific  identity  of  the  three. 
There  is,  however,  much  difficulty  in  identifjring 
specimens  of  Mr.  Say's  Poltgtr/e  ;  they  vary  much 
in  size  at  maturity,  and  the  younger  shells  differ  fiom 
the  older  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  character  of 
the  aperture.  There  is  a  small  shell  figured  by 
Ferussac,  Hist.  Nat.  des  MoU.,  pi.  l..  Jig.  1,  as 
PohYQTRA  pUstula,  Sat.  Its  general  characters  agree 
with  the  species  under  consideration,  but  the  ape^ 
ture  is  kidney-shaped,  the  lip  reflected,  thickened 
internally,  and  divided  by  a  deep  cleft  or  sinus.  It 
is  distinctly  umbilicated,  and  the  lip  extends  to  the 
edge  of  the  umbilicus.  The  duplicature  of  the  colu- 
mella terminates  in  an  acute  angle,  and  is  connected 
irith  either  termination  of  the  lip.    The  only  recent 
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specimen  which  I  have  seen  is  an  imperfect  one  in 
the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lea.  It  is  impossible  to  decide 
from  a  single  specimen,  whether  it  be  the  yonng  of 
the  present  species,  which  is  probable,  or  is  entitled 
to  be  considered  a  distinct  species.  The  original 
specific  name  plicata  being  preoccupied  in  this  genus, 
I  have  adopted  Mr.  Say's  second  name,  fatigiata. 

27.    HELIX  SEPTEMVOLVA. 

Plato  XIX.  fi^.  4. 

H.  testA  orbicalari,  planalatft,  lunbilicatft,  cornei;  anfrietibiu  nn- 
DeitMu,  obliqa^  et  acot^  ftriatia ;  apertarft  ab  axe  remota,  aab-ofbicfi- 
hri,  marginibos  connexis;  eolomelUL  onilamellaU ;  labro  albidoi 
margine  reflexo. 

Synonyms  and  References. 

Polygyra  septemv61va,  Say.   Joum.  A.  N.  S.  PhiL^ 

I.  278.    Nick.  Encyc,  Am.  edit,  Vol.  IV. 
Helix  septemvolva,  Ferussac.     Hist.  Nat.  des  MolL 
PI.  LI.,  Jig.  6. 
Wood.     Index  Test.  Sup.     PI.  vii.,  Jig.  14 
Deshayes.    Encyc.  Meth.,  VerSj  II.  208. 
Helix  planorbula,  Lamarck.     Anim.  sans  Vert.y  2d 
edit.^  II.  67. 

Description. 

Animal.  Brownish,  tentaculae  darker,  eyes  black ; 
foot  narrow,  thin,  semi-transparent,  receiving  its 
color  in  some  degree  from  the  substance  on  which 
it  is  placed ;  length  less  than  twice  the  breadth  of 
the  shell. 
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Shell.  Discoidal,  sub-carinated ;  epidenme  cor* 
neous ;  whorls  from  less  than  six  to  more  than  eight, 
narrow,  compressed,  diminishing  very  gradually  in 
width  from  the  aperture  to  the  apex,  with  raised, 
acute,  tranverse  lines,  which  are  nearly  obsolete  on 
the  base ;  lips  continuous  round  the  aperture ;  outer 
lip  reflected,  with  a  groove  behind  the  reflection, 
regularly  rounded  so  as  to  describe  two  thirds  of  a 
circle ;  pillar-lip  with  an  acute  fold,  or  tooth,  pro- 
jecting towards  the  aperture;  base  showing  from 
two  to  four  volutions  in  the  same  plane,  with  a 
moderate  umbilicus,  extending  to  the  apex. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  nearly  five  eighths  of 
an  inch,  commonly  much  less. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Alabama.  Very  common  on  the  sea 
islands.  I  noticed  immense  numbers  of  them  on  a 
small  island  in  St.  Joseph's  Bay,  Florida,  under  the 
decaying  leaves  of  the  palm  tree,  in  company  with 
a  species  of  Helicina. 

Remarks.  The  compressed,  discoidal  shape  of 
this  shell,  and  its  numerous  narrow  whorls  revolving 
round  their  axis  in  the  same  plane,  seem  to  distin- 
guish it  from  other  species.  It  varies  in  being  occar 
sionally  a  little  convex,  more  or  less  carinate,  and  in 
exhibiting  a  greater  or  less  number  of  full  volutions 
on  the  base.  I  have  seen  specimens  of  this  shell, 
which  were  said  to  be  brought  from  one  of  the  West 
India  islands.  It  is  very  probable  that  this,  as  weQ 
as  other  species,  is  common  both  to  the  peninsula 
of  Florida  and  the  nearest  islands  of  the  Golf  of 
Mexico. 
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S8.   HELIX  LABYRINTHICA. 

Plale  XXVI.  fi^.  1. 

H.  testA  minatiifiinA,  Bob^onicA,  apice  obtnso,  eomeo-lateflcente ; 
■alinwtibiM  striatit ,  ftiiii  diatinctia,  oUiqaia ;  labro  ibenantD,  aub- 
leflezo;  naibilioo  minimo,  impreaao;  oolimiellA  deate  l«*«Hi»«tff  in 
apecturmm  intranie. 

Stnontms  and  References. 

Helix  labyrinthica,  Say.    Jaurn.  A.  N.  S.  Philad.j 
L  124     Nich.  Encycy  Am.  edit.^  lY. 
Femssac.    Hist,  des  Moll.  PL  u.,  B.fig.  1. 

Description. 

Animal.    Not  hitherto  observed. 

Shell.  Very  minute,  conic,  apex  obtuse  ;  epider- 
mis brownish  horn-color ;  whorls  six,  with  conspicu- 
ous, elevated,  obtuse,  equidistant,  oblique  lines ;  lip 
thickened,  somewhat  reflected ;  columella  with  a 
long,  lanielliform,  raised  line  or  tooth,  which  appears 
to  revolve  within  the  shell  parallel  to  the  suture,  and 
sometimes  a  second,  nearer  to  the  base,  less  conspicu- 
ous, and  terminating  farther  within  the  aperture; 
tase  flat ;  wfnbiUcus  small,  impressed* 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  one  tenth  of  an  inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  a  wide 
range  of  territory  ;  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Say  in  Mis- 
souri ;  is  found  in  Vermont,  and  also  in  Massachu** 
setts. 

Remarks.  This  species  is  of  about  the  same  size 
as  Helix  rupestris,  Draparnaud,  of  Europe.  It  is 
very  remarkable  for  the  raised  parallel  laminae  which 
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revolve  within  the  shell,  terminating  abruptly  on  the 
columella.  Usually  but  one  of  them  is  apparent. 
When  both  are  visible,  their  parallel  and  curved  lines 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  track  of  a  railroad. 
The  oblique  striae  on  the  whorls  are  very  conspicu- 
ous. It  varies  much  in  the  height  of  the  spire,  some 
specimens  being  very  much  flattened,  others  with  a 
pointed  apex ;  usually  the  spire  is  high  and  rounded 
at  the  apex.  The  aperture  is  moderate,  not  dilated, 
and  often  delicately  roseate.  Found  in  forests  in 
the  interstices  of  decaying  logs,  and  under  the  layeis 
of  wet  and  decomposing  leaves. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ART.  XII.— DESCRIPTIONS   OF  TWO  NEW  SPECIES  OF 
AJYCUL0TU8.  By  J.  G.  Akthomt.  (Read  December  ISth,  1839.) 

Anculo^tus    cabina'tus. 

PI.  III.  fig.  5.    Cabinets  of  J.  G.  Anthony,   Mrs. 
Say,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Eirtland. 

Shell  oblong,  spire  as  long  as  the  aperture ;  volu- 
tions four,  convex ;  suture  not  remarkable ;  body- 
whorl  angularly  ventricose,  color  olivaceous ;  from 
two  to  five  elevated  black  carinse,  commencing  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  aperture,  traverse  the  body- 
whorl  ;  aperture  within  bluish-white  and  translu- 
cent, the  carinse  being  very  apparent  through  it 
Extreme  length,  |  inch.     Extreme  breadth,  |  mch. 

For  this  beautiful  species  of  Anculotus  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  Say,  who  found  it  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Kanawha  a  few  weeks  since,  and  kindly  presented 
me  with  specimens  of  it  for  description. 
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The  spire  in  young  specimens  is  nearly  pointed, 
but  in  the  adult  is  truncated,  presenting  rarely  more 
than  three  whorls ;  in  some  specimens  a  black  band 
passes  round  each  whorl  near  its  upper  edge.  The 
operculum  is  striated  in  oblique  curves. 

Anculo^tus  Kiktlandia'nus. 

PI.  m.  fig.  4    Cabinets  of  J.  G.  Anthony,  Mrs. 
Say,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Eirtland. 

Shell  turreted,  with  four  convex  whorls ;  spire 
truncated,  the  truncation  generally  destroying  one 
of  the  volutions ;  the  body-whorl  slightly  ventricose ; 
color  dark-olive ;  aperture  sub-ovate ;  base  attenu- 
ated, within  clouded-purple  and  banded.  Length 
}  inch.     Breadth  i  inch. 

Another  species  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Say.  It  is  found  in  the  same  situations  with 
A.  carinatus ;  it  resembles  very  much  a  Mela  nia,  the 
spire  being  quite  as  much  elevated  as  in  most  of  the 
species  of  that  genus ;  the  young  are  very  beauti- 
fully banded. 


ART.  XIIL  — MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  SPECIES  OF  PUP^ 
FOUND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES ;  WITH  FIGURES.  By 
Augustus  A.  Gould,  M.  D.    (Read  November  3d,  1840.) 

Having  recently  become  interested  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  American  species  of  the  genus  Pupa, 
I  have  found  very  great  confusion  and  uncertainty 
{Hrevailing  in  regard  to  them.    The  objects  them- 
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selves  are  minute  and  difficult  to  examine  ;  the  num- 
ber of  teeth,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
specific  characters,  varies  at  different  stages  of  mft- 
turity  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  unfortunate,  Mr.  Say, 
who  gave  names  to  all  the  species  which  have  been 
hitherto  described,  gave  us  no  figures  in  illustration 
of  his  descriptions.  These  are  the  sources  of  con- 
fusion, and  hence  I  have  received,  from  our  best 
conchologists,  a  single  species  under  four  of  the  six 
names  that  Mr.  Say  applied  to  his  different  species. 

It  would  be  well,  if,  in  writing  descriptions,  the 
teeth  were  arranged  as  primary  and  secondary,  in- 
dicating by  the  primary  those  teeth  which  are  always 
present  when  there  are  any,  and  by  secondary  those 
which  are  superadded  in  the  progress  of  growth,  or 
at  maturity.  Such  a  division  would  be  applicable 
in  regard  to  almost  every  species. 

I  have  collected  every  specimen  of  Pupa  which  I 
could  find  in  the  cabinets  of  Boston,  and  have  re- 
ceived numbers  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Ohio,  and  I  have  carefully  examined  every  individual 
By  means  of  a  stationary  microscope  of  moderate 
power,  and  by  employing  a  convex  lens  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  a  focus  within  the 
aperture  of  the  shell,  I  have  been  enabled  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  view  of  the  deeply  seated  teeth. 

I  have  made  out  some  of  Mr.  Say's  species  with 
certainty,  and  have  become  satisfied  with  regard  to 
others  in  my  possession,  that  they  were  unknown  to 
him.  Two  or  three  of  his  species  I  have  not  yet 
seen,  or  have  failed  to  identify  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  accompanying  figures  may 
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put  an  end  to  further  doubts  as  to  the  species  which 
they  represent ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  conchologicai 
friends,  I  may  hereafter  be  enabled  to  present  figures 
of  the  remaining  un-illustrated  species.  I  would  es- 
pecially request  of  those  who  have  species  not  here 
described,  that  they  would  favor  me  with  the  loan  of 
them,  or  send  me  descriptions  or  figures  of  them. 

PUPA  CORTICARIA. 

Plate  m.  Bg.  19. 

P.  testft,  tlbidft,  ■iib-C7lindrace&,  obtusft ;  rafiraotibufl  quinque ; 
Apertorft  ■nb'^rbiciiUuri;  labio  deote  unico  prope  angulum  externam, 
•olMlenUto  ad  angulum  internum ;  labro  re?olQto. 

"  Odostomia  corticaria.  Shell  dextral,  cylindrical, 
obtuse  at  the  apex ;  whorls  five,  nor  perceptibly 
wrinkled  or  striate.  Aperture  sub-orbicular,  lip  re- 
flected ; '  a  single  tooth  on  the  pillar  lip,  near  the 
outer  angle  ;  inner  angle  with  an  angular  projection 
resembling    a    second    tooth,    sometimes    obsolete. 

*'  Length  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch. 

"  Very  common  under  the  bark  of  trees  near  the 
earth,  and  resembles  Turbo  muscorum  of  authors." 
(Sat,  in  Nicholson* s  Encydop.  {Amer.  ed.),  article 
CoTichology,  pi.  IV.,  fig.  5.) 

The  shell,  when  fresh,  is  transparent,  and  of  a 
spermaceti-color ;  but  it  is  usually  found  opaque 
and  chalky.  All  the  specimens  I  have  seen  were 
from  Ohio.  Mr.  Earle,  however,  in  his  ''  Catalogue 
of  Massachusetts  Land  Shells,"  enumerates  this  as  a 
native.  The  shell,  which  has  hitherto  borne  this 
name  in  the  Society's  Cabinet,  is  Pupa  contrheta. 
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Mr.  Say  compares  it  with  T.  mu^corufHy  of  Monta- 
gu, not  Linnaeus,  (P.  umbilicataj  Drap.),  to  which  it 
does  not  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance.  He  states 
it  to  be  very  common  under  the  bark  of  trees ;  but 
it  certainly  is  very  rare  in  collections. 

PUPA  EXIGUA. 

FUte  III.  fig.  90. 

P.  teiUL  minutiMimA,  tlbidi,  oblongo-oTatA,  fab-acamiiiati ;  in- 
firactibos  qoinque  convexis ;  labio  per-obliquo,  prope  aDgalom  inter 
nam  denUto ;  columella  sub^entatA ;  labro  ze?olato. 

''  Shell  dextral,  tapering,  oblong,  with  minute 
grooved  lines ;  apex  obtuse ;  whorls  five  ;  suture 
deeply  impressed;  labium  bidentate,  superior  tooth 
situate  rather  beneath  the  middle  of  the  lip,  inferior 
tooth  small,  placed  on  the  columella ;  labrum  mutic, 
reflected,  not  flattened  ,*  mnbilicus  distinct. 

^'  Length  more  than  one  twentieth  of  an  inch. 

*'  This  is  the  smallest  species  I  have  seen.  Its  aper- 
ture resembles  that  of  P.  (Cary'chium)  coriicaria,  but 
the  superior  tooth  of  the  labium  of  that  shell  is 
situate  much  nearer  to  the  superior  termination  of 
the  labrum  than  the  corresponding  tooth  of  this 
diminutive  species.  It  is  probably  a  Cart'chium." 
(Sat.     Joum.  Acad,  Nat.  Sc.^  II.  376.) 

Mr.  Say  found  it  near  Philadelphia.  Professor  Adams 
has  obtained  it  near  Middlebury,  Yt.,  and  it  has  been 
collected  in  various  regions  in  Ohio,  by  Dr.  Xirtland, 
Dr.  Ward,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Anthony.  A  few  speci- 
mens have  been  found  under  moist  boards  in  Gam- 
bridge. 
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It  is  remarkable  for  its  minuteness,  its  tapering 
form,  and  its  very  oblique,  oval  aperture.  The  simi- 
larity between  it  and  the  Turbo  cary'chium^  of  Mon- 
tagu ( Test  Brit  339.  Suppl  pi.  xxii.,  fig.  2.),  which 
is  the  Cary^chium  minimum  of  Leach  and  Pfeiffer,  is 
almost  perfect. 

PUPA  CONTRACTA. 

Plate  III.  fig.  SS. 

P.  tettft  alM,  ventricoeft,  obtiiii&;  anfractibos  qainque  convexis; 
mpeitiir&  lub-triangulari,  ezpansft ;  labio  dente  magno  excavatb ;  labro 
rerolatOyainoato;  dente  altero  Id  faacibcui  profando. 

''Shell  dextnd,  short,  subovate,  white;  apex  ob- 
tuse ;  whorls  five  ;  umbilicus  distinct ;  aperture  irreg- 
ularly orbicular,  complete,  the  lamina  of  the  labium 
being  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  preceding 
whorl,  and  joining  the  extremities  of  the  labia;  la- 
bium with  a  large,  elongated,  prominent  tooth,  which 
is  concave  on  the  side  towards  the  labrum ;  labrum 
bidentate  ;  a  large  tooth  or  fold  far  within  the  throat, 
caused  by  the  fold  of  the  umbilicus ;  throat  much 
contracted  by  the  large  tooth  of  the  labrum  into  the 
form  of  a  horseshoe. 

''  Total  length  less  than  one  tenth  of  an  inch. 

"  This  is  a  short,  wide  species,  sufficiently  distinct 
from  others,  and  readily  distinguished  by  the  lamina 
of  the  labrum  being  much  elevated,  and  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  tooth  of  the  labium.  This  species 
probably  belongs  to  the  genus  Cary'chium."  (Say. 
Joum.  Acad,  Nat.  Scj  II.  374.) 

Mr.  Say  found  it  in  Virginia.    It  has  since  proved 
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to  be  a  wide-spread  speciesi  and  has  been  found  in 
all  the  northern  range  of  States,  wherever  it  has 
been  sought  for.  When  fresh,  it  seems  to  be  invested 
with  a  glutinous  pubescence,  by  which  particles  of 
earth  become  entangled  and  partially  conceal  it 

PUPA  ARMIFERA. 

Plate  III.  fig.  10. 

P.  teitA  griseft,  cylindncei,  obtusft ;  anfractibaB  wx  pltnolitii; 
apertura  ■emiovali,  dentibus  quinqne  annate,  quorom  nniu  emugi- 
naius  labio,  onus  ad  colamellam  aflixus. 

"  Shell  dextnd,  oblong-oval  or  somewhat  obtusely- 
fusiform  ;  suture  distinct ;  whorls  six,  obsoletely 
wrinkled ;  aperture  longitudinally  sub-ovate ;  exte- 
rior lip  reflected,  but  not  flattened,  interrupted  abofe 
by  the  penultimate  whorl,  and  with  five  teethj  of 
which  the  superior  one  and  that  which  precedes  the 
basal  one  are  smallest ;  labrum  with  an  undulated 
lamelliform  tooth,  its  anterior  extremity  little  ele- 
vated, but  elongated,  so  as  almost  to  join  the  superior 
extremity  of  the  exterior  lip. 

''  Length  three  twentieths  of  an  inch. 

"  Very  distinct  from  P.  corticaria^m  being  a  much 
larger  and  proportionally  more  dilated  shell,  and, 
with  that  species,  seems  to  belong  more  properly  ^ 
the  genus  CABT'cHiuMof  Miiller  and  Ftrussac"  (Sir. 
Joum.  Acad.  Nat  Scy  II.  162.) 

Mr.  Say  found  it  in  upper  Missouri.  It  if  Tory 
abundant  in  Ohio,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  speci- 
mens found  on  this  side  of  the  Alleghanies. 

He  notices,  that  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 
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wo  smallest  teeth  are  wanting.  Indeed  I  have  found 
mly  one  specimen  in  which  the  little  basal  tooth  is 
^resent ;  while  there  is  very  frequently  an  additional 
tooth  on  the  outer  lip,  posterior  to  the  others.  If  we 
except  P.  placida^  a  somewhat  doubtful  species,  it  is 
the  largest  Pupa  of  the  United  States,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  any  other. 

PUPA  pr6cera. 

Plate  III.  fig.  12. 

P.  testA  cylindrace^,  elongratA,  apice  obtu8&;  anfraciibus  sex,  con- 
Tezifl,  obliqu^  strialis ;  apertard  semi-OTali,  dentibus  sex  armatA,  quo- 
mm  posterior  emarginatus. 

Shell  elongated,  ovate-cylindrical,  obtuse  at  apex, 
of  a  brownish  horn-color;  whorls  six,  convex,  the 
three  anterior  ones  of  nearly  equal  diameter,  and  the 
three  posterior  ones  forming  a  very  obtuse  apex ; 
suture  deep ;  aperture  semi-oval,  rather  longer  than 
broad  ;  lip  brown,  somewhat  incumbent  at  the  middle 
of  the  right  side,  unequally  reflected,  not  flattened, 
lad  curving  at  an  abrupt  angle  before  it  joins  the 
ireceding  whorl ;  throat  armed  with  five  teeth  ;  one 
in  the  middle  of  the  transverse  lip  is  compressed, 
tretching  towards  the  junction  of  the  outer  lip,  and 
smarginatc  at  the  middle,  sometimes  even  bicuspid ;  a 
conical  one  on  the  pillar  a  little  below  its  junction 
vith  the  transverse  lip,  and  sometimes  there  is  a 
itnall  denticle  at  the  base  of  this ;  a  smaller  one  at 
the  anterior  termination  of  the  pillar ;  a  small  one, 
often  wanting  or  inconspicuous  without  a  large  mag* 
nifier,  about  the  middle  of  the  outer  lip;  and  the 
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fifth,  broad  and  considerably  elevated,  seen  at  th» 
very  depth  of  the  cavity  of  the  aperture  as  we  IooIl 
down  into  it,  opposite  to  the  tooth  of  the  transverse 
lip ;  umbilicus  small  and  open. 

Length  j\  of  an  inch  ;  breadth  ^^  of  an  inch. 

This  very  distinct  species  was  sent  to  me  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  Foreman,  of  Baltimore,  who  seems  to  have 
found  it  plentifully.  It  comes  nearer  to  P.  rupicolaj 
than  to  any  of  Mr.  Say's  species. 

PUPA  m/uUM. 

Plate  III.  fig.  23. 

P.  teitA  minutissima,  ovalii  castanea ;  anrractibua  qumtuor  coDrezif, 
obliqui  ■triatit ;  apertura  cordatA,  dentibcui  aex,  compretui  armati, 
qoorum  duobos  labio  affixia. 

Shell  minute,  of  a  globosely-oval  form,  color  a 
light-chestnut ;  whorls  four  or  somewhat  more,  ob- 
viously wrinkled  obliquely,  rather  convex ;  apex 
bluntly  rounded ;  suture  deep ;  aperture  half  the 
width  of  the  last  whorl,  heart-shaped,  the  apex  being 
at  the  right  posterior  angle  ;  the  transverse  margin  is 
nearly  direct ;  the  outer  lip  is  scolloped  by  an  inden- 
tation of  the  lip ;  the  remainder  of  the  margin  is 
regularly  arcuated;  lip  white,  slightly  everted ;  throat 
with  six  teeth,  two  of  which  are  on  the  transverse 
lip,  equidistant ;  one,  with  a  tubercle  at  its  base,  is 
on  the  middle  of  the  columella,  and  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  preceding,  and  is  the  largest ;  a  fourth 
is  on  the  indenture  of  the  outer  lip,  directed  between 
the  two  on  the  transverse  lip ;  and  two  smaller  ones, 
more  retired  within  the  shell,  are  equidistant  between 
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the  two  last-mentioned;  umbilicus  large  and  deep. 
Length  less  than  -^^  of  an  inch ;  breadth  j\  of  an 
inch. 

This  is  the  most  minute  species  I  have  yet  seen ; 
even  more  so  than  P.  ex'tgua.  In  size  and  outline 
it  may  be  compared  with  P.  vertigo,  Drap.,  ( Vertigo 
pusilla  of  other  authors)  of  Europe ;  but  that  is  a 
reversed  shell.  The  teeth  are  all  distinct,  long,  com- 
pressed, and  very  sharp.  I  first  discovered  it  at  Oak 
Island,  Chelsea,  on  a  warm,  damp  day,  in  November, 
1839,  crawling  upon  fallen  leaves,  in  company  with 
Bullmus  Lbricus.  Professor  Adams  has  since  found 
it  in  Vermont.  It,  doubtless,  has  a  wide  range,  but 
its  minuteness  renders  it  difiicult  to  be  detected. 

PUPA  SIMPLEX. 

Plate  III.  fig.  21. 

P.  testA  minima,  cylindracea,  obtusA,  IseW ;  anfractibas  sex,  lub- 
planalatis;  aperturd  orbicularis  edentula. 

Shell  minute,  the  two  anterior  thirds  cylindrical, 
surmounted  by  a  rapidly  formed,  blunt  apex;  light 
chestnut-colored.  Whorls  five,  moderately  convex, 
separated  by  a  well-impressed  suture,  quite  smooth  ,• 
aperture  circular,  excepting  a  slight  encroachment 
by  the  preceding  whorl ;  lip  simple,  sharp,  slightly 
everted  on  the  left  side,  and  partially  hiding  a  small 
umbilicus.  No  trace  of  a  tooth  has  been  detected. 
Length  j  j  of  an  inch  ;  breadth  -^j  of  an  inch. 

The  only  locality  where  this  has  been  found  is 
a  small  grove,  a  little  northward  of  Fresh  Pond,  in 
Cambridge.     In  this  place  numerous  specimens  have 
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been  found  by  myself  and  others,  at  every  season 
from  May  to  November.     They  live  among  the  de- 
caying leaves,  in  company  with  Helix  lineata,  laby- 
rinthica,   chfrsina,    and    indentata.     Having   been, 
gathered  in  spring  and  autumn,  we  may  safely  sup- 
pose some  of  them  to  have  been  adult ;  yet  none  of 
them  exhibit  any  trace  of  a  tooth.     Its  cijrcular  aper- 
ture readily  distinguishes  it  from  all  our  other  species. 
It  is  nearly  identical,  however,  with  P.   edentula^ 
Drap.  (Vertigo  nitidaj  Febus.) 

PUPA  BaDIA. 

Pupa  badia,  Adams,  p.  331,  pi.  III.,  fig.  18,  is 
almost  precisely  like  P.  marginata,  Drap.,  Brard., 
d&c,  the  P.  muscdrum,  Lam.  It  belongs  to  the 
genus  PupiLLA,  Leach.  See  Turton's  Manual  (Gray's 
edit.),  196.,  pi.  vii.,  fig,  79. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ART.  I.  — A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  HELICES  INHABIT- 
ING THE  UNITED  STATES.  Br  Amos  Binnet,  M.  D.  (Con- 
tinued  from  p.  394.) 

Section  II. — Lip  sibiple. 
C.  umbilicus  closed^  or  nearly  soJ^ 

89.  HELIX  INTERNA. 

Plate  XXI.  fig.  1. 

H.  testd  convexo-depresssl,  imperforate,  ruA ;  anfractiboa  ooto, 
Talde  atriatiB,  striis  elevatit,  crebriti,  obliquis;  aperture  transFersali, 
angastiL ;  labroBimplici,  acuto,  intus  incrassato  et  bidentato;  dentibus 
albia,  laminatia;  baai  liB?igato ;  regione  umbilical!  impreaaft. 

*  The  presence  or  abeence  of  an  umbilical  opening  ii  much  leaa  to 
be  depended  on,  ai  a  distinctive  character  for  the  subdivision  of  this 
fmns,  than  I  supposed  it  to  be  when  I  adopted  it  in  the  introdao- 
tkm  to  this  paper.  I  find  that  individuals  of  the  same  species  difier 
widely  in  this  respect,  the  whorls  in  some  revolving  in  such  close 
juxtaposition  as  to  leave  no  perceptible  opening,  while  in  others  it  is 
nrj  considerable.    If  I  were  now  seeking  for  characten  on  which  to 
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Stnonyms  and  References. 

Helix   interna,    Say,      Journ,    A.   N.   S.   Philad.j 

II.  155. 
Helix  Pomum-Adami,  Green.     Cabinet  of  Natural 

History, 

Description. 

Animal.    Not  hitherto  observed. 

Shell.  Depressed,  slightly  convex;  epidermis 
reddish-brown,  shining  ;  whorls  eight,  with  regular, 
equidistant,  elevated,  oblique  striae,  separated  by  dis- 
tinct grooves  j  suture  deeply  impressed ;  aperture 
flattened,  transverse,  narrow ;  lip  thin,  acute,  thick- 
ened internally ;  within  the  aperture,  on  the  outer 
lip  somewhat  distant  from  the  margin,  are  two 
prominent,  lamelliform,  white  teeth ;  base  smooth, 
polished  ;  umbilical  region  indented. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  one  fourth  of  an  inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  Ohio, 
Missouri,  and  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia.  It  will  probably  be  found  in  all  the 
Western  States. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  beautiful  as  well  as  a  very 
distinct  species.  Its  uniform  shining  reddish  brown 
color  is  peculiar  to  it.  Its  numerous  narrow  whorls 
increasing  almost  imperceptibly  in  width  from  the 

found  a  subdivisioni  I  should  adopt  Uie  presence  or  absenee  of  teetk 
in  the  aperture.  I  include  in  this  section  those  species  in  which  tfat 
umbilicus  is  wholly  or  nearly  obsolete  in  its  roost  mature  and  perfect 
state,  although  in  a  younger  stage  of  growth  it  may  be  well  maiM 
and  constant. 
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outward,  with  their  very  prominent  elevated 
(  of  increase,  give  it  a  considerable  resemblance 
iie  upper  surface  to  the  Polygyre  of  Say,  but  on 
base  the  similarity  ceases.  The  aperture  in- 
ing  the  teeth  is  very  much  like  that  of  Helix 
risj  Say,  but  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  size 
le  shell,  and  the  teeth  are  shorter  and  less  1am- 
,  while  they  are  equally  prominent.  The 
lue  striae,  so  distinct  on  the  upper  surface,  cease 
«ly  at  an  obtuse  carina  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
r  whorl,  leaving  the  base  smooth.  The  base  is 
»  lighter  in  color  than  the  upper  surface,  and  is 
nted  in  the  centre.  The  umbilicus  is  nearly  or 
)  obsolete.  The  edge  of  the  lip  is  brown.  The 
le  surface  sometimes,  and  the  base  often,  reflects 
stallic  lustre. 

lie  teeth  within  the  aperture  are  in  general 
led  of  a  single  lamina  or  fold,  but  sometimes  one 
oth  of  them  are  bifid  or  even  trifid.  In  some 
imens,  I  have  observed  a  second  pair  of  teeth, 
agh  the  base  of  the  shell,  at  the  distance  of  three 
the  of  a  volution  from  the  aperture,  with  indis- 
t  marks  of  a  third  set  yet  further  removed. 
me  internal  teeth  (in  this  and  in  other  species) 
Dubtedly  mark  certain  periods  of  increase.  The 
rth  seems  to  go  on  actively  for  a  time  by  the 
ition  of  new  testaceous  matter,  indicated  by  the 
que  striee,  and  then  alternates  with  a  season  of 
«e,  when  the  teeth  and  aperture  are  formed  and 
I.  It  is  quite  likely  that  these  periods  are  annual. 
)  teeth  appear  never  to  be  entirely  absorbed  and 
oved|   although   the  aperture  near  which  they 
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were  originally  placed  is  often  advanced  very  far 
beyond  them. 

30.  HELIX  GULARIS. 

Plate  XI.  fig.  1. 

H.  teitA  convezA,  lub-elevatA,  nitidA,  imperforate,  luteo-corneA ; 
anfractibus  aeptein,  minute  striatis ;  labro  simplici,  acuto,  intiu  in- 
eraisato;  apertor^  trant?er8a]i,  dentibai  duoboi  lamellatis  interai 
armatA ;  basi  piano. 

Synonyms  and  References. 

Helix  gularis,    Say.      Journ,   A.   N.    S.   Philad., 
II.  166. 

Description. 

Animal.    Not  hitherto  noticed. 

Shell,  Sub-conical  j  epidermis  shining,  pale  yel- 
lowish horn-color ;  spire  tending  to  a  point ;  whorls 
seven,  very  miuiite  at  the  apex,  increasing  in  diameter 
regularly  and  gradually  until  they  reach  the  aperture, 
with  very  fine  oblique  stricB  ;  suture  impressed  and 
distinct;  aperture  transverse,  not  much  expanded; 
lip  simple,  thin  at  its  edge,  within  thickened ;  base 
flat,  indented  in  the  centre,  near  the  aperture  yellow- 
ish-white and  opake ;  umbilicus  small  and  rounded 
in  young  shells,  obsolete  or  diminished  to  a  mere 
perforation  in  older  ones  ;  within  the  aperture  on  the 
outer  lip  are  two  lamelliform,  elongated, nearly  parallel 
teeth,  one  near  the  base,  the  other  more  central. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  more  than  one  fourth 
of  an  inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.     Inhabits  Pemisyl- 
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a,  Maryland,  Yii^inia,  North  Carolina,  and  Ala- 
a.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Say  to  be  found  in  Ohio. 
KKARKs.  The  identification  of  this  and  the  next 
libed  species  has  long  been  a  desideratum.  Speci- 
B  of  a  small  shell,  with  a  small  and  rounded  but 
>und  umbilicus,  and  with  two  internal  teeth, 
t  in  almost  every  cabinet.  In  some  particulars 
*  resemble  Helix  gularis,  Sat,  in  others  Helix 
nrissa,  Sat,  and,  as  the  resemblance  preponderates 
ivor  of  one  or  the  other,  they  are  known  by  one 
he  other  name.  They  do  not,  however,  agree 
:ely  with  Mr.  Say's  description  of  either,  and 
:e  some  conchologists  have  supposed  that  he 
ribed  from  varieties  only;  but  I  have  recently 
oined  a  shell  from  Alabama,  belonging  to  the 
net  of  Mr.  Lea,  which  corresponds  perfectly  with 
description.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  common 
imens,  being  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
differs  from  them  in  having  the  umbilicus  en- 
y  closed.  It  has  seven  full  whorls,  which  are 
itifuUy  fine  and  distinct  to  the  very  nucleus, 
ch  is  uncommonly  small.  I  consider  the  umbili- 
d  shells  to  be  immature,  or  not  fully  developed, 
igh  an  examination  of  a  larger  number  may  show 
the  full  grown  shell  is  also  umbilicated. 
*he  present  species  resembles  Helix  supprissa, 
ch  is  next  described,  for  which  it  may  be  mis- 
iQ.  It  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  following 
^rences.  It  has  one  more  whorl ;  the  spire  is 
e  conical;  the  nucleus  of  the  shell  is  much 
Uer,  so  that  the  first  two  whorls  are  finer  and 
e  delicate ;  the  base  is  not  so  convex,  and  there 
two  teeth  in  the  aperture. 
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It  is  the  totality  of  the  characters  which  make  up 
the  species,  for  individuals  differ  considerably  in  the 
height  of  the  spire,  the  size  of  the  umbilicus,  and  in 
the  degree  of  prominence  of  the  teeth.  One  tooth  is 
occasionally  wanting. 

The  deposition  of  testaceous  matter,  thickening 
the  shell  at  its  aperture,  occupies  about  one  fourth  of 
the  base  through  which  it  is  seen.  The  character 
of  the  lamellar  folds  within  the  aperture  resembles 
those  of  Helix  epistylum,  Muller,  in  which  species 
they  are  large  and  prominent,  although  usually  orer- 
looked  in  the  descriptions. 

31.   HELIX  SUPPRESSA. 

Plate  XL  fig.  3. 

H.  tP«t&  conTexA  sab-depre«&,  rab-imperformtA,  nitid^y  lotoo-cor- 
BeA;  uifVactibo*  aez.  numercM^  et  minate  ttrUtis;  Ubro  timpfici, 
■ento.  inliM  inerunto ;  apertar&  transTemli,  denie  anico  hifP**** 
•rmati. 

Stnontms  and  Referenxes. 

Helix   suppressa,    Say.      Disseminator   of    Useful 
Knofcl^dge.     Xtic  Harmony^  III.    1829. 

Description. 

AmimMl.     Not  hitherto  noticed. 

Shell  ConreXj  depressed,  pellucid :  epidermis 
polished,  yellowish  horo-color :  spire  flat ;  whorls 
six«  with  ciowded  minute  oblique  strise  :  suture  im- 
pieswd,  distinct :  apertmre  tzaosrefse,  not  expanded^ 
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!^  simple,  thin  at  its  edge,  thickened  within  ;  base 
rather  convex,  near  the  aperture  opake,  yellowish 
white ;  umbilicus  small,  but  rounded  and  distinct  in 
jronng  shells,  obsolete  or  hardly  apparent  in  older 
)De8 ;  within  the  aperture  on  the  outer  lip  is  a  single 
iamelliform,  elongated,  oblique  tooth. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  nearly  one  fourth  of 
in  inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  without  doubt  may  be  found  in 
>ther  States. 

Remarks.  This  shell  does  not  correspond  ex- 
€tly  with  Say's  description,  but  I  think  it  is  the 
ame  that  he  described  under  the  same  name.  Hav- 
Dg  received  from  Dr.  Ward,  of  Roscoe,  Ohio,  a  suite 
f  them  of  different  sizes,  I  notice  that  the  '^  umbili- 
cus small,  orbicular,  profound,"  of  Say,  exists  only 
D  young  specimens,  it  being  closed  in  the  elder. 
The  indentation  of  the  umbilical  region  is  not  i^ 
larent  to  me. 

It  resembles  very  much  the  preceding  species,  but 
las  one  whorl  less,  is  more  depressed,  and  its  base  is 
nore  convex.  The  tooth  in  the  aperture  is  some- 
times so  little  prominent  as  to  be  hardly  visible. 
The  striae  of  growth  are  fine  and  crowded,  and  seem 
lo  be  more  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  suture 
than  is  usual  in  other  species. 
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32.  HELIX  LIGERA. 

Plate  XX.  fig.  1. 

H.  teitA  ■ub-gIoboi&,  perforata,  nitidA,  come& ;  aofractibiifl  leptem, 
obliqud  striatis;  aperlur&  lunBto-rotundat& ;  labro  umplkuy  acato ;  baa 
prope  aperturam  albo,  intern^  incrassato. 

Synonyms  and  References. 

Helix  ligera,  Say.   Journ.  A.  N.  S.  Philad.,  U.  157. 
Helix  Rafinesquea,  Ferussac.     Hist.  Nat.  des  MolL 

PL  L.,  A.  Jig.  5. 
Helix   Wardiana,  ?  Lea.     Trans.   Am.   Phil.   Soc., 

N.  S.,  VI.  67.     PL  XXIII.,  Jig.  82. 

Description. 

AnimaL  Uniform  blackish  slate-color  over  the 
whole  upper  surface,  paler  on  the  posterior  extremitj 
and  base  ;  collar  grayish-white ;  foot  narrow,  exceed- 
ing in  length  twice  the  tranverse  diameter  of  the 
sheU. 

ShelL  Sub-globose,  epidermis  yellowish  bora- 
color,  shining :  u^korb  seven,  finely  and  thickly 
striated  tiausrersely :  suture  not  much  impressed ; 
mperhtre  semilunate.  rounded :  lip  thin,  acute  :  bast 
and  side  of  the  outer  whorl  within  the  aperture 
thickened^  and  white :  mmbilicms  very  minute,  nearly 
closed :  umbilieal  region  impressed. 

GnNitesi  transrerse  diameter  five  eighths  of  an 
inch*  tisuallv  much  less. 

CiKo«iLiFRic\L  Pi5TmiBmox.  luhalHts  aU  the 
Wifsiem  States,  where  it  is  common.  It  has  been 
nolit^  also  in  the  Xocthwestem  Tenitorj. 
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Remarks.  This  species  varies  in  the  greater  or 
less  prominence  of  the  spire,  which  sometimes  is 
considerably  depressed,  and  at  other  times  rises  into 
a  sub-conical  shape.  The  apex  is,  however,  always 
obtuse,  so  that  the  young  shells  might  be  supposed 
to  belong  to  another  species,  so  different  are  they 
in  shape  from  the  mature  shell.  When  fully  grown, 
there  are  seven  whorls  complete,  but  usually  the 
number  does  not  much  exceed  six.  The  epidermis 
is  commonly  shining,  and  the  oblique  striae  are  nu- 
merous and  distinct.  The  young  shells  are  pellucid. 
The  base  of  the  shell  within  the  aperture  is  thick- 
ened with  a  very  white  callus,  which  is  seen  from 
without.  The  umbilicus  is  very  small,  and  some- 
times quite  closed.  The  lip,  at  its  junction  with  the 
base  of  the  shell  is  slightly  reflected.  Helix  War- 
diana  of  Lea,  is  undoubtedly  the  young  of  this  species. 
The  distinction  in  the  animal,  noticed  by  Dr.  Ward, 
was  afterwards  ascertained  by  him  not  to  exist. 

Mr.  Say's  name  should  be  retained  for  this  shell, 
as   his  description  was    published   several   months 
before  Perussac's  name  appeared,  and  several  years 
in  advance  of  his  figure.     No  other  description  than 
Say's  has  hitherto  been  published. 

33.  HELIX  INTERTEXTA. 

Plate  XX.  fif .  2. 

H.  t«tA  fab-pyrmmidalA,  perforatA,  corneA ;    •nfr«5tibw  bUU^, 

strib  obliquis,  Uneu  minuliMimi*  impre»w,  ▼oWcnUbiis.  intertextU ; 

anfiaeta  ultimo  sodA  «nb-alWda,  rufo-marginalA,  cincto;    apertmA 

liiBatD-iotitiidatA;  labro  ninplici ;  baai  intiw 

VOL.  III.  —  NO.  IV.  ^3 
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Stnontms  and  References. 
Helix  intert^xta,  Nobis. 

Description. 

AnimaL    Not  hitherto  observed. 

Shell.  Sub-pyramidal ;  epidermis  yellowish  horn- 
color;  whorls  six  to  seven,  with  numerous  fine, 
oblique  striae,  and  very  minute  spiral  striae,  intersect- 
ing each  other ;  outer  whorl  with  a  narrow,  light- 
colored  band,  and  an  ill-defined  brownish  band  below 
it ;  aperture  rounded,  a  little  transverse  ;  Up  thin, 
somewhat  thickened  within  by  a  deposition  of  testa- 
ceous matter,  slightly  reflected  at  its  junction  with 
the  base  of  the  shell ;  umbilicus  small,  sometimes 
nearly  obsolete ;  base  whiter  than  the  upper  surface. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  about  three  fourths  of 
an  inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  It  inhabits  North 
Carolina.  I  have  seen  numerous  specimens  from 
Cabarrus  County.  It  is  also  found  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Remarks.  This  shell  resembles  some  varieties  of 
Helix  ligera  so  nearly,  that  I  hesitated  some  time 
before  I  considered  it  distinct.  The  spire  is  less 
high  in  a  shell  of  the  same  size,  has  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  whorls,  and  is  more  pyramidal  in  shape,  than 
in  that  species.  The  diameter,  in  full-grown  speci- 
mens, is  greater,  and  the  base  is  flatter.  The  epide^ 
mis  is  darker  and  less  shining,  the  shell  is  thicker  and 
less  pellucidy  the  deposit  of  tettaceous  matter  within 
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the  aperture  is  less.  The  size  of  the  mnbilicos  and 
the  shape  of  the  aperture  are  the  same  in  both.  But 
the  principal  distinction  consists  in  the  spiral  lines 
which  revolve  on  the  whorl,  intersecting  the  striae  of 
growth,  but  so  minute  as  hardly  to  be  perceptible  to 
the  naked  eye.  The  whitish,  narrow  band,  shaded 
below,  with  rufous  apparent  on  the  outer,  and  some- 
times on  the  second  whorl,  generally  aids  in  identify- 
ing it,  though  it  is  sometimes  wanting.  Young 
specimens  are  much  more  depressed  than  those  of 
H.  Kgera^  and  are  sometimes  distinctly  cariuated. 
The  depression  of  the  umbilical  region  is  not  so 
evident  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  species. 

34.  H£L1X  INDENTATA. 

Plate  XXIL,  fig.  3. 

H.  tefti  deprenft  conTeziasculA,  imperforate,  tenaiaaimA,  diaphanA, 
BhidA ;  ultimo  anfracta  lineia  impreaaia,  distantibna,  radiaUa  ornato ; 
apcrtoriL  tiana?eraft ;  labro  aimplici,  acato ;  baai  indentato. 

Synontms  and  References. 

Helix  indentata.  Say,    Joum.  A.  N.  S.  Phikul.^ 
IL  372. 

Description. 

Animal.  Bluish  black  upon  the  upper  parts  ] 
mai^n  and  posterior  extremity  lighter. 

ShM.  Flattened,  thin,  pellucid ;  epidermis  high- 
ly polished,  corneous ;  whorls  rather  more  than  four, 
with  regular,  sub-equidistant,  radiating,  impressed 
lines,  which  on  the  body-whorl  extend  to  the  base, 
outer  whorl  expanding  towards  the  aperture ;  oper- 
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ture  rather  large,  transverse ;  lip  simple,  very  thin, 
at  its  inferior  extremity  terminating  at  the  centre  of 
the  base  of  the  shell ;  umbtUctis  none,  but  the  um- 
bilical region  is  indented. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  more  than  one  fifth 
of  an  inch. 

Geooraphical  DisTRiBnTioN.  Inhabits  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and 
^  is  probably  a  wide-spread  species. 

Reharks.  This  shell  is  found  in  the  same  sitoar 
tions  as  Helix  arbdreaj  Sat,  and  resembles  it  very 
much,  particularly  on  its  upper  surface.  It  may  be 
distinguished  from  it  by  the  outer  whorl,  which  is 
more  spread  towards  the  aperture,  by  the  impressed 
radiating  lines,  and  by  the  want  of  an  open  umbili- 
cus. The  whorls  in  this  species  usually  revolve  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  opening  between  them, 
but  there  is  an  occasional  specimen  with  a  well- 
formed  umbilicus. 

35.  HELIX  CHERSUIA. 
Plate  XXVLfig.S. 


H.  tefti  minimi,  nib-ooiiici,  trmiiwina,  peUoeidi,  imperftnli: 
Apertmi  inmrenft ;  hbio  aimplki,  acoto;  baa  oooTexo. 

Stnoittiis  and  References. 


Helix  ch^isina,  Say.    Jaurn.  A.  N.  S.  PhUad^  VL 
156.    Eiped.  St.  Peter's  River,  IL  258. 

Descbiption. 

AnimaL    Not  observed. 
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Shell.  Minute,  sub-conical,  thin,  pellucid;  ept- 
Tfnis  smooth,  shining,  amber-colored  ;  whorls  five ; 
\iure  distinct ;  aperture  transverse ;  lip  simple, 
ate ;  base  convex. 

"Fvansverse  diameter  one  tenth  of  an  inch. 
Geographical    Distribution.    Inhabits  the  sea- 
ands  of  Georgia,  the   hill-sides  of  Yerment,  the 
3rthwe8tem   Territory,  and  the  shores  of  Fresh 
>nd  near  Boston. 

Remarks.  The  above-named  localities  prove  this 
•  be  a  widely-spread  species.  Its  diminutive  size 
18  pvobably  prevented  its  being  observed  in  other 
aces.  It  offers  but  few  varieties,  and  is  easily 
stiiiguished  by  its  conical  form,  and  thin,  amber- 
ilored,  transparent  shell.  Sometimes  the  outer 
'horl  is  slightly  carinated.  It  is  found  under,  and 
i  the  interstices  of,  wet  decaying  wood,  and  under 
lyers  of  damp  leaves  in  the  forests. 

96.  HELIX  FULIGINOSA. 

Plate  XXIV. 

H.  VmA  orbiculato-deprenft,  umbilicatA,  nifo-corneA;  anfirmctibtw 
■figatii,  nitentibns ;  mpertarft  eipans&,  sub-orbiculari ;  umbilico  pro- 
ndo;  labro  Mmplici,  tenui,  acuto. 

Stnontms  and  References. 

lelix  fuliginosa,  Griffith,  ined. 
Belix  lucubrata,   Say.     New  Hamumy  Dissemi- 
nator.    1829. 
Seliz  laevigata,   Firussac.     Hist,  des  Moll.    PL 

LXXXII.,  j^.  6. 
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Description. 

Animal.  Slate-color,  rather  darker  on  the  head 
and  neck  ;  foot  narrow,  terminating  acutely. 

Shell,  Depressed  on  the  upper  surface ;  epidermis 
dark,  approaching  to  chestnut-color,  shining  and 
smooth,,  with  very  minute,  irregular,  oblique  strix 
beneath  it ;  whorls  rather  more  than  four,  the  last 
very  voluminous,  and  expanding  transversely  towards 
the  aperture  ;  suture  very  little  impressed  ;  aperture 
ample,  sub-circular,  within  pearly  or  iridescent ;  lip 
simple,  thin,  brittle,  with  a  light  testaceous  deposit 
within  ;  umbilicus  deep,  not  much  expanded. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  more  than  an  inch. 

GcoGRAPHicAL  DISTRIBUTION.  Has  beeo  found  in 
nearly  all  the  Southern,  Middle,  and  Western  States. 
Mr.  Say  noticed  it  in  Mexico. 

Reicarxs.  The  color  of  this  shell  varies  from  a 
light-greenish  horn-color  to  a  deep  chestnut.  The 
umbilicus  varies  considerably  in  size,  but  it  is  alwajrs 
distinct  and  profound.  The  surface,  usually  smooth 
and  shining,  is  occasionally  finely  and  regularly 
striated.  The  interior  of  the  aperture  exhibits,  in 
perfect  specimens,  a  beautiful  pearly  lustre. 

It  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  next  species, 
but  it  may  always  be  distinguished  from  that  by 
attention  to  the  following  particulars.  It  is  a  much 
larger  shell,  yet  the  number  of  whoils  is  constantly 
one  less;  the  umbilicus  is  larger  and  deeper,  the 
aperture  more  circular,  and  the  deposit  of  testaceous 
matter  within  is  less.  The  color  of  the  AeVL  Is 
usually  much  darker.  The  only  living  anioial  of  this 
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lecies,  which  has  come  under  my  observation,  had 
▼ery  peculiar  conical  protuberance  on  the  superior 
irt  of  the  extremity  of  the  foot. 
This  shell,  which  has  been  long  known  in  this 
nintry  by  the  name  which  I  have  adopted,  was 
[dicated  by  name  by  Ferussac,  in  his  Tableau 
ystimatique^  as  Helix  IcBvigdta^  without  descrip^ 
tm  or  figure.  Mr.  Say's  description  appeared  in 
le  "  New  Harmony  Disseminator  of  Useful  Know- 
tdge,"  in  1829,  but  was  almost  unknown  to  natural- 
tts  until  recently  republished.  Dr.  Griffith's  name, 
ppended  to  specimens  in  the  public  cabinets  of 
hiladelphia  several  years  before  having  in  the  mean 
me  obtained,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  proper  to 
ibstitute  another. 

37.  HELIX  INORNATA. 

Plate  XXI.  fig.  3. 

H.  iMti  orbicalato-depreaaA,  perforata,  luteo-conieA,  IaBTi^t&,  ni- 
bos;  aofractibus  quinque ;  aperturft  transversa  iotas  incrassatA ;  labro 
implici  tenuiy  acuto ;  basi  impresso. 

Stnontms  and  References. 

Helix  inornata,   Say,     Journ.   A.   N.  S.  Philad,^ 
U.  371. 

Description. 

Animal.  Narrow,  foot  terminating  acutely  ;  dark 
<late-color,  glands  of  the  surface  not  prominent. 

Shell.  Depressed ;  epidermis  yellowish  horn- 
^lor,  smooth,  shining,  with  very  minute  strias,  not 
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breaking  the  smoothness  of  the  surface ;  whorls  five ; 
suture  not  much  impressed;  aperture  transverse, 
with  a  thick,  white,  testaceous  deposit  around  its 
whole  inner  surface  a  httle  distant  from  the  margin  ,* 
lip  thin,  acute,  fragile,  its  lower  part  reaching  to  the 
centre  of  the  base ;  umbilicus  small  ,*  ba^e  rather 
flattened,  indented  in  the  centre. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  less  than  three  fourths 
of  an  inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  the  West- 
ern States. 

Remarks.  This  shell  resembles  the  preceding, 
with  which  it  is  often  confounded ;  it  is,  however, 
oftener  taken  to  be  Helix  glaphyra  of  Say,  by 
the  naturalists  of  the  West,  where  the  latter,  being 
an  introduced  species,  (Helix  cellariaj  Muller,) 
common  only  near  the  sea  shore  in  cellars  and  gar- 
dens, is  not  found.  Though  resembling  Helix /w/f- 
ginosa  in  general  appearance,  it  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  number  of  whorls,  which  are  five,  but  which 
in  that  species,  in  specimens  twice  as  large,  but  little 
exceed  four.  Its  aperture  is  much  less  circular,  the 
transverse  diameter  being  considerably  the  greatest; 
the  umbilicus  is  smaller,  being  nearly  closed  and 
more  profound  ;  the  volume  of  the  last  whorl  is  less 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  shell ;  the  base  is 
flatter;  the  color  lighter,  and  without  the  smoky 
appearance  of  the  former  species. 


^■ 
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38.  HEUX  CELLARIA. 

oibicolato-depresal,  ambilicatA^  teoui,  pellacid&y  nitidA, 
pallida  cornea,  saMus  ]acte& ;  anfractibos  qoioque ;  labro  um- 
aeato;  baa  iatus  iDcraasato. 

Synonyms  and  References. 

ix  cellida,  Muller.     Verm.  Hist.,  No.  230. 

be  nitida,  Drap.    Hist,  des  Moll,  117.  PI.  vm., 

Jigs.  23,  26. 
iz  gliiph3nra,  Say.     Nich.  Encyc.  Am.  edit,  IV, 

PI.  I.,  fig.  3. 
iz  cellaria,  Deshayes.     Encyc.  Meth.,  Vers,  II, 

214. 
Lamarck.     Anim.  sans  Vert.,  2d  edit.,  VIII, 

70. 

Description. 

Inimal  Upper  surface  light  indigo  blue,  darkest 
the  head,  neck,  and  tentaculae,  collar  greenish, 
\s  black.  Foot  narrow  and  slender,  not  much 
ceding  in  length  the  diameter  of  the  shell,  ter- 
lating  acutely. 

^helL  Very  much  depressed,  thin,  fragile,  pellu- 
;  epidermis  light  greenish  horn-color,  smooth, 
hly  polished ;  tohorls  five,  slightly  rounded,  with 
lUte  and  almost  imperceptible,  oblique  striae ; 
jrture  not  dilated,  its  transverse  diameter  the 
atest ;  umbilicus  moderate,  regularly  rounded, 
)p;  ba^e  rounded,  a  little  thickened  within,  bluish* 
ite ;  lip  simple,  acute. 
voh.  in.  —  NO.  IV,  64 
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Greatest  transverse  diameter  less  than  half  an  inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  the  North- 
eastern and  Middle  States,  in  gardens ;  is  common  in 
the  city  of  Boston  in  damp  cellars. 

Remarks.  This  is  the  shell  which  was  found  by 
Mr.  Say  in  gardens,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
by  him  described  as  Helix  glaphyra.  Its  restricted 
habitat  in  cellars  and  gardens  long  since  induced 
me  to  suppose  it  might  be  an  imported  species,  and 
a  recent  opportunity  of  examining  a  considerable 
number  of  specimens  of  Helix  cellaric^  Mulleb, 
brought  from  England,  enables  me  to  say,  that  it  is 
absolutely  identical  with  that  species.  Shells  of  the 
same  size  and  growth  from  the  European  and  Ameri- 
can localities  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each 
other. 

39.   helix  ARBOREA. 
Plate  XXn.  fig.  1. 


H.  teata  oriMcokto-deprean,  teaoi,  pellaeidi,  mtidft,  wbM&cmA) 
apeftuii  lob-rotundata ;  Ubro  aimpliei,  acato. 

Stnontms  and  References. 

Helix  arborea.  Say.     Nich.  Encyc^  Am.  ediL,  IT. 
PL  IV.,  fig.  4. 
Ferussac    HisL  Nat.  des  MolL  Prodr.,  No. 
219. 

Description. 

^fiffiia^  Head  and  tentaculae  blackish,  upper 
parts  bluish,  posterior  parts  whitidii  transparent 
Foot  thin  and  narrow. 
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Shell.  Depressed,  very  slightly  convex,  thin, 
pellucid ;  epidermis  convex,  shining ;  whorls  about 
four,  with  very  minute,  oblique  striae,  apparent  when 
viewed  with  a  microscope ;  aperture  somewhat 
rounded ;  lip  thin,  acute ;  umbilical  region  indented  ; 
umbilicus  moderate,  well  developed,  round,  and  deep. 

Transverse  diameter  commonly  about  one  sixth  of 
SB  inch,  sometimes  attains  one  fourth  of  an  inch. 

Gbookaphicai.  Distribution.  Has  been  noticed 
in  neariy  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  very  common  species,  in- 
halHting  forests,  cultivated  fields,  and  gardens.  A 
situation  of  which  it  seems  very  fond  is  in  the  crevices 
of  wet,  decaying  wood.  It  resembles  the  preceding 
species  in  shape,  but  is  much  smaller.  It  resembles 
alill  more  Helix  lucidaj  Drap.,  and  F^nissac  con- 
sidered it  to  be  only  a  variety  of  that  species.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  shows  distinctions  which 
must,  I  think,  prevent  their  being  considered  identi- 
cal. Our  shell  is  larger,  and  has  its  umbilicus  more 
developed  in  proportion  to  its  size ;  the  immediate 
eircntnference  of  the  umbilicus  is  more  impressed. 
In  shells  of  the  two  species  of  the  same  size,  the 
foreign  one  has  one  more  whorl.  In  their  general 
aspect  the  two  are  so  unlike,  that  it  is  easier  to 
separate  them  than  to  describe  their  differences. 

40.  helix  electrina. 

Pkte  XXII.  fig.  2. 

H.  teslA  parrl,  deprenft,  ambilicatft,  tenai,  pellncidft ;  anfinetibni 
^pMtanr,  fltruitii ;  apeittuA  lotiiBdatA,  labio  simplici. 
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Synonyms  and  References. 

Helix  electrina,  Gould.    Mollusca  of  MassachusetU. 
(Unpublished.) 

Description. 

Animal.    Not  noticed. 

Shell,  Small,  depressed,  thin,  fragile  ;  epidennis 
amber-colored,  wrinkled,  shining ;  whorls  four,  the 
last  rapidly  enlarging  towards  the  mouth  ;  aperture 
rounded ;  lip  simple,  its  edge  rather  thickened,  not 
acute ;  umbilicus  small,  but  well  marked  and  con- 
stant. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  more  than  one  eighth 
of  an  inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Found  hitherto  only 
on  the  shores  of  Fresh  Pond,  near  Boston. 

Remarks.  For  the  following  remarks  I  am  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Gould.  '^  In  size,  the  depressed-conical 
shape  of  the  upper  surface,  the  number  of  whorls, 
and  the  rapid  enlargement  of  the  largest  whorl,  this 
shell  corresponds  with  Helix  indentata.  It  differs 
in  its  darker,  smoky  horn-color,  its  constant  umbili- 
CUS|  its  rather  thick  and  shining  lip,  and  in  its  whitish 
wrinkles,  which,  instead  of  being  remote,  are  crowded. 
From  Helix  arborea  it  differs  in  having  one  whoil 
less,  the  last  one  rapidly  dilating,  its  apex  not  being 
depressed,  its  thinner  structure  and  more  glossy  sur- 
face, and  in  its  somewhat  smaller  umbilicus.  In 
Helix  arborea  the  lip  has  a  flexuous  curve,  but  is 
nearly  a  direct  section  of  the  whorl  in  this.  Though 
all  of  the  same  size  and  general  appearancei  the  three 
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y  be  leadily  separated  when  mingled.  Indeed  its 
ims  as  a  distinct  species  are  not  very  obvious 
thout  viewing  the  three  together.  It  is  found 
mdantly  under  fragments  of  wood  in  damp  places 
ir  the  water's  edge,  in  company  with  Helix  cfUr- 
la  and  Pupa  modesta.  I  have  never  seen  it  in 
npony  with  either  Helix  indentata  or  Helix  ar^ 
"eoj  and  it  seems  to  differ  from  them  widely  in 
bit,  in  thus  preferring  the  vicinity  and  even  en* 
lachment  of  water." 

41.  HELIX  MULTIDENTATA. 

Plate  XXII.  Ag.  5. 

9.  Ieit&  miniinft,  orbieii]ato-deprefls&,  ambilicata,  tenniMiiiiA,  pelln- 
IL,  nitidft,  ffupn  planulatA ;  anfrmctibiu  lex  obliqu^  et  misatd  ■tritp 
I  apertvA  semi-lonata,  aDgasti;  labro  simplici,  aooto;  umbilioo 

Stnontms  and  References. 
eliz  multidentata,  Nobis. 

Description. 


Rosy-white,  thread-like. 
Shell.  Depressed,  sub-planulate  above,  very  thin, 
Uocid ;  epidermis  smooth,  shining ;  wfiorls  six, 
iry  narrow,  revolving  in  the  same  plane,  and  not 
darging  towards  the  aperture,  with  minute,  raised, 
clique  strias  ;  suture  distinct ;  aperture  semi-lunate, 
now ;  Up  acute ;  umbilicus  very  small,  rounded. 
It  exhibiting  any  of  the  volutions;  base  convex, 
dented  around  the  umbilicus.    Two  rows  of  very 
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minute  white  teeth,  radiating  from  the  umbilicus, 
are  seen  through  the  shell,  within  the  base  of  the 
last  whorl. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  one  eighth  of  an  inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Noticed  hitherto 
only  in  Vermont,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Green 
Mountains. 

Remarks.  This  species,  now  described  for  the 
first  time,  possesses  characters  so  marked,  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other.  The  nu* 
merous  narrow  whorls  visible  on  its  upper  and  plane 
surface,  while  only  one  is  seen  below,  together  with 
its  minute,  round  umbilicus,  and  narrow  aperture, 
would  sufficiently  distinguish  it ;  but  there  is  another 
character  still  more  peculiar.  There  are  two  rows  of 
very  minute,  delicate,  white  teeth  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  interior  of  the  last  whorl,  radiating  from  the 
centre.  One  row  is  usually  so  near  the  aperture  as 
to  be  seen  within  it  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  the 
other  is  more  or  less  remote ;  each  row  contains  five 
or  six  distinct  teeth.  Both  of  them  are  visible  through 
the  shell.  The  transparency  of  the  shell  is  so  great, 
that  frequently  the  sutures  of  the  upper  surface  can 
be  seen  through  it  when  viewed  on  the  base.  With 
the  living  animal  within,  the  shell  has  a  roseate  tinge. 


42.  HELIX  SOUTARIA. 

Plate  XXm. 

H.  tettft  orbioulato-cooTeza,  lati   umbilicalA,  oomeo 
ftfloiifl  Ibacia  aat  nifia  cinetA,  apertarft  circnlari ;  labro  ■mplfaa;  htd 
uiwooloro. 
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Synonyms  and  References. 

Helix  solitariOy   Say.     Joum.   A.   N.   S.  Philad.^ 
II.  157. 

Description. 

Animal.  Dirty  white,  with  a  rufous  tinge;  ru- 
fous spots  on  the  head  and  neck,  lighter  ones  along 
the  margin.  Tentaculae  dark ;  foot  short,  posterior 
extremity  rounded. 

Shell.  Very  convex,  thick,  apex  obtuse ;  epider- 
mis dark  corneous,  with  brown,  revolving,  rufous 
bands,  of  which  there  are  usually  two  on  the  body- 
whorl  ;  whorls  six,  striated  and  rounded,  the  last 
whorl  making  a  considerable  part  of  the  volume  of 
the  shell ;  suture  distinctly  impressed ;  aperture  am- 
ple, rounded;  space  between  the  two  extremities  of 
the  lip  small,  with  a  thin  callus,  within  bluish  white, 
showing  the  bands ;  umbilicus  large  and  deep,  ex- 
hibiting all  the  volutions  ;  base  destitute  of  bands. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  more  than  one  inch 
and  a  quarter. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  the  West- 
cm  States  north  of  the  Ohio  river.  It  was  noticed 
by  Mr.  Say  in  lower  Missouri. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  thick  and  coarse  shell  when 
fully  grown.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  deep  and 
ample  mnbilicus,  and  the  dark  rufous  bands  on  its 
whorls.  The  spire  varies  considerably  in  the  degree 
of  its  elevation,  but  the  apex  is  always  obtuse.  The 
same  specific  name  was  applied  by  Poiret*  to  a 

*  '*  Prodrome  des  Coquilles  floyiatilei  et  terreftret,"  dx. 
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French  species,  but,  Draparnaud's  name  for  the  same 
shell  (H.  conoidea)  having  universally  obtained,  the 
present  name  can  be  retained  for  our  species. 

43.  HELIX  ALTERNATA. 

Piute  XXV. 

H.  teiUL  orbieolato-depieMA ;  lat^  et  profond^  nmbilicaU;  liriii 
eleyatifl,  obliqoii,  crebris,  icibrA  ;  albidoet  nifo  altera^  oolonti;  ob- 
■CQi^  fiiMiimtA  ;  aperturd  cirenlari ;  labro  teDol,  aoato. 

Stnontms  and  References. 

Helix  alternata.  Say.    Nich.  Encyc.^  Am.  edii.^  IT. 
PL  I.,  Jig.  2. 
Firussac.     Hist,  des  Moll.    PI.  uanL,Jig8. 

8,  9,  10. 
Deshayes.     Encyc.  Miihy  VerSj  II.  219. 
Helix  scabra,  Lamarck.    Anim.  sans  Vert.^  2d  edit.^ 
VIII.  66. 
Lister.     T.  70.,  fig.  69. 

Description. 

Animal.  Head  and  tentaculse  light  slate-color, 
back  brown,  remainder  of  upper  surface  brownish- 
orange,  eyes  black,  base  of  foot  greyish-white,  collar 
saffron.  Superior  tentaculee  one  third  of  an  inch 
long,  blackish  at  the  extremities.  Foot  not  much 
exceeding  in  length  the  diameter  of  the  shell,  and 
terminating  in  a  broad,  obtuse,  and  flat  extremity. 
A  light  marginal  line  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  foot 
from  the  head  to  the  posterior  part,  those  of  the  two 
sides  meeting  in  an  acute  angle. 
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Shell.  Flattened-convex ;  epidermis  variegated, 
with  rufous  bars,  and  spots  arranged  obliquely  across 
the  whorls  ]  whorls  in  full-grown  individuals  six, 
striated  obliquely  with  raised,  acute,  equidistant, 
curved  lines,  which  give  a  roughness  to  the  surface  ; 
aperture  viewed  perpendicular  to  its  plane  nearly 
circular;  lip  simple,  thin,  brittle,  within  shining, 
sometimes  pearly ;  umbilicus  large  and  deep,  exhibit- 
ing all  the  volutions  ;  base  paler  than  the  upper  sur- 
face, with  a  colored  band  more  or  less  perfect,  the 
colored  bars  where  they  exist  narrow,  and  converg- 
ing into  the  umbilicus. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  about  one  inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  the  North* 
eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  the  Western  States 
from  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Superior  to  Arkansas. 
It  will  probably  be  found  to  exist  in  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

Remarks.  In  New  England  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  common  of  the  genus.  It  abounds  in  the 
forests,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  open  country  in 
moist  situations,  where  it  can  find  shelter  under  logs 
and  stumps.  It  seems  to  be  more  gregarious  than 
other  species ;  at  any  rate  numbers  are  more  frequently 
found  in  the  same  retreat.  It  does  not  bear  a  change 
from  a  moist  to  a  dry  situation  so  well  as  many  other 
species.  In  captivity  it  remains  buried  a  great  part 
of  the  time  under  the  moist  earth,  with  the  body 
half  protruded.  If  removed  to  the  surface,  it  with- 
draws within  the  shell,  protects  its  orifice  by  three 
or  four  coverings,  and  soon  dies  unless  supplied  with 
moisture. 

VOL.    III. NO.   IV.  66 
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The  foot  of  the  animal  is  smaller,  and  the  tenta- 
cula  shorter,  than  in  either  of  the  other  species  pos- 
sessing so  large  a  shell ;  it  is  also  flatter  and  thinner. 
The  collar  is  deeply  tinged  with  the  coloring  matter 
which  ornaments  the  shell,  and  which  is  sometimes 
secreted  in  such  profusion,  as  to  give  a  saffron  tinge 
to  the  trace  which  it  leaves  on  objects  over  which  it 
crawls.  It  is  distributed  over  the  animal,  and  a^ 
ranged  in  minute  points,  which  are  most  thickly 
clustered  on  the  margin,  and  on  the  glandular  tube^ 
cles  of  the  surface. 

The  shell  varies  in  being  more  or  less  depiessady 
and  having  the  striae  more  or  less  loogh.  In  die 
young  shell  the  margin  is  cirinated,  especially  at  its 
junction  with  the  second  whorl.  On  many  indi- 
viduals  there  is  a  distinct,  uncolored  line  on  the 
centre  of  the  outer  whorl,  dividing  the  rufous  bands 
of  the  superior  surface  from  one  on  the  lower  surface. 

This  species  was  described  by  Mr.  Say,  in  1818, 
as  Helix  altemdta.  In  1822,  Lamarck  ga^e  it  the 
specific  name  of  scdbra^  a  name  pre-oocupied  by  a 
species  of  Chemnitz.  Say's  name  has  the  priority 
and  is  adopted  in  this  eountry,  as  it  should  be  else* 
where* 


44.  HEUX  PERSPECTITA. 
Plite  ZXI.  fif  .  4. 

el 
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Stnontms  and  References. 

iix  perspectiva,  Say.     Journ.  A.  N.  S.  Philad.^ 

I.  18.     Nich.  Encyc,  Am,  edit.,  IV. 
Firussac,    Hist,  des  Moll.    PL  lxxix.,^.  7. 
Lamarck.     Anim.  sans  Vert.,  2d  edit.,  YIII. 

130. 
Helix  panrula,  ?  Deshayes.     Encyc.  Mlth.,   Vers^ 

II.  217, 

Description. 

AnimaL  Head  and  tentacula  bluish  black ;  mar- 
gin and  posterior  part  of  foot  white.  Foot  transpar- 
ent, narrow,  less  in  length  than  twice  the  diameter 
of  the  shell,  terminating  acutely. 

SheU.  Yery  much  depressed,  almost  discoidal; 
epidermis  reddish  brown,  immaculate ;  whorls  six, 
with  numerous,  elevated,  strongly  marked,  transverse 
strice ;  suture  deeply  impressed ;  umbilicus  very  much 
expanded,  cup-shaped,  exhibiting  all  the  volutions ; 
aperture  rounded,  depressed ;  lip  simple,  thin. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  three  eighths  of  an 
inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  the  West- 
em  States,  and  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Say  in  the  North- 
western Territory.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  exist 
in  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  States,  bnt, 
80  far  as  my  own  observation  extends,  it  is  replaced 
in  those  States  by  Helix  striatella,  the  next  described 
species,  which  it  very  much  resembles. 

Remarks.     This  is  a  common  shell  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  which  it  inhabits.      In  Ohio  it  is 
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particularly  abundant,  vast  numbers  of  them  being 
sometimes  found  under  the  bark  of  a  single  decaying 
tree.  The  strias  of  increase  on  the  upper  surface  are 
remarkably  prominent,  and  almost  angular,  and  serve 
to  distinguish  it  from  every  other  species ;  on  the 
lower  surface  they  are  very  distinct,  but  less  promi- 
nent, and  the  direction  of  their  curve  is  the  reverse 
of  that  above  ;  they  converge  into  the  umbilicus. 
It  varies  considerably  in  size,  and  young  shells  are 
often  carinated.  In  mature  individuals  there  is  a 
single  sub-prominent  tooth  on  the  base  of  the  shell 
within  the  aperture.  It  resembles  Hei«ix  rotundata, 
MuLLEB,  but  is  destitute  of  the  alternate  markings  of 
that  species.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Heux 
parvula,  Deshayes,  is  identical  with  this  shell,  as  his 
description  will  not  apply  to  any  other  than  this  and 
the  following  species,  and  the  angulated  chaiacter 
of  the  striae  sufficiently  point  to  this. 

There  is  a  Helix  described  under  the  same  specific 
name  by  Wagner,  in  Spix^s  Testacea  of  Brazil;  but, 
as  this  did  not  appear  until  ten  years  after  Mr.  Say's 
publication,  a  new  name  must  be  adopted  for  the 
BraziUau  species. 

4S.    HEUX  STRIATELLA. 

Pbte  XXI.  fiff.  5. 

H.  larti  pwri,  ortiktihto  iupwl,  tenoi*  latift  ombnicHa,  eonwi ; 
«Bft«etilMM  ^iHtaor,  ecMiTeiis.  fJbUqak  et  ouBidife  striAtii;  apeiloii 
taaavcnA,  mb>wtnnditl ;  Uwo  teniii,  aeato. 

Sthontxs  asb  Refkbewcks. 

Helix  striatella,  Amikomf.     Bosi.  Jaum.  Nat.  HisLj 
UL27 
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Description. 

Animal.     Not  hitherto  observed. 

Shell.  Depressed-convex,  thin  j  epidermis  light 
horn-color;  whorls  less  than  four,  with  nunaerous, 
delicate,  oblique  striae ;  suture  distinct,  not  much 
impressed ;  umbilicus  large,  showing  all  the  volu- 
tions; aperture  rounded,  transverse;  lip  thin,  acute. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  less  than  one  fourth 
of  an  inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  the  West- 
em  States,  is  common  in  Ohio,  and  particularly 
abundant  near  Cincinnati,  "  in  low  bottom-lands, 
near  the  margins  of  running  streams."  It  is  also 
abundant  in  Massachusetts,  near  Boston,  and  in  Yer- 
mont. 

Remarks.  This  species  bears  a  very  strong  re- 
semblance in  general  aspect  to  Helix  perspectivaj 
Sat,  with  the  immature  shells  of  which  it  is  very 
commonly  confounded.  It  needs  some  attention  to 
separate  the  two ;  but,  when  the  present  species  is 
once  noticed,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  considered  very  dis- 
tinct. Its  discriminative  characters,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  species,  are  as  follows.  The  mature 
shell  is  smaller,  and  has  generally  rather  less,  and 
never  more,  than  four  whorls,  and  in  shells  of  the 
same  size  the  number  of  volutions  is  less.  It  is 
thinner  and  more  delicate ;  its  color  is  lighter ;  its 
striae  of  increase  are  more  numerous,  more  oblique, 
much  finer,  and  less  prominent ;  its  suture  is  less 
deeply  impressed  ;  its  spire  is  more  convex ;  and  its 
umbilicus  less  expanded.      The  character  of   the 
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aperture  is  the  same  in  both.    The  lustre  of  the 
epidermis  resembles  that  of  satin. 


46.  HELIX  LIMATULA. 

Plate  XXI.  %.  2. 

H.  testA  panrft,  orbicuIato-deprefi&,  ombilicatR,  tenui,  albidft ;  m- 
frtctibuB  quatuor,  convexia,  obliqu^  et  minatiMim^  stiiatas }  apeitmi 
lub-circularii  tenui,  acoto. 

Synonyms  and  References. 
Helix  limatula,  Ward,     ined. 

Description. 

Animal.    Not  observed. 

Shell,  Small,  convex-depressed ;  epidermis  white, 
immaculate ;  suivre  distinctly  impressed ;  whorls 
more  than  four,  convex,  with  very  fine,  oblique, 
parallel  striae,  which  become  obsolete  on  the  base; 
aperture  sub-circular,  slightly  modified  by  the  penul- 
timate whorl ;  lip  thin,  acute ;  umbilicus  large  and 
deep,  not  exhibiting  all  the  volutions. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  about  one  fifth  of  an 
inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Has  been  found  in 
many  places  in  Ohio  and  in  Indiana.  It  probably 
inhabits  all  the  low  grounds  bordering  on  the  Ohio 
and  its  tributaries. 

Remarks.  This  shell  resembles  in  a  considerable 
degree  the  preceding,  particularly  when  the  epidermis 
of  that  species  has  become  bleached,  but  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  it  on  comparison.    Its  epi- 
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dermis  is  lighter,  being  nearly  white ;  it  is  smaller,  yet 
has  one  more  whorl ;  it  is  less  convex,  and  the  whorls 
are  less  prominent ;  the  striae  of  increase  are  finer 
and  more  delicate,  and  their  direction  is  more  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  the  suture  ;  the  aperture  is  more 
nearly  a  direct  section  of  the  whorl ;  the  body-whorl 
18  more  rounded  on  the  base ;  the  umbilicus  is  less 
spread  or  cup-shaped,  and,  though  deep,  does  not  ex- 
hibit all  the  volutions.  The  nucleus  of  the  shell  or 
the  original  whorls,  which  exist  when  the  animal 
leaves  its  egg,  are  much  more  minute  and  delicate.* 

47.  HELIX  MINUSCULA. 

Plate  XXII.  tig.  4. 

H.  tefltA  iDinat&,  orbiculato-depreBsdyOrobilicaUytlbtdd;  anfnictibat 
qoataor,  eonvezis ;  apertor^  circulmi ;  labro  simpUci,  acuto. 

Synonyms  and  References. 
Helix  minuscula,  Nobis. 

Description. 
Animal.    Not  observed. 

*  For  this  ipeciei  aod  description  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
mj  late  friend,  C.  J.  Ward,  M.  D.,  of  Roscoe,  Coschocton  County, 
Obioy  who  has  passed  away  from  among  us  since  thb  paper  was 
began.  Dr.  Ward  was  known  to  most  of  the  naturalists  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  uniformly  liberal  intercourse  with 
them.  He  seemed  to  possess  no  exclusive  or  selfish  feelings  in  mat- 
ters of  science,  but  was  always  ready  to  impart  his  stores  of  knowl- 
edge, his  assistance,  and  his  time,  to  those  who  were  engaged  in 
pursuits  similar  to  his  own.  His  loss  will  be  deeply  regretted  by  his 
Bumeroos  correspondents,  as  well  as  by  his  personal  friends.  He  died 
at  his  residence  in  August  last,  afVer  a  very  short  Uliwss. 
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Shell.  Minute,  depressed-convex ;  epidermis  whit- 
ish ;  whorls  four,  convex ;  suture  very  distinctly 
impressed  ;  aperture  nearly  circular  ;  lip  thin,  acute : 
umbilicus  large,  not  spread,  and  exhibiting  not  more 
than  two  volutions ;  base  rounded  on  the  body-whorl. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  less  than  one  eighth 
of  an  inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Found  in  Ohio, 
on  the  margins  of  streams,  under  chips  or  sticks  in 
damp,  shaded  situations,  or  under  the  bark  of  de- 
caying stumps  near  the  surface  of  the  waters.  Pro- 
fessor C.  B.  Adams  has  lately  found  it  in  Vermont. 

Remarks.  This  minute  shell  is  but  little  larger 
than  Helix  pulchella,  which  it  resembles  somewhat 
on  its  upper  surface.  It  also  bears  some  resemblance 
to  small  specimens  of  the  preceding  species.  It  has 
four  full  whorls,  with  deep  sutures ;  is  handsomely 
rounded  ;  has  a  circular  aperture,  and  a  large  umbili- 
cus, which  exhibits  about  two  volutions.  Its  stria?  of 
increase  are  too  minute  to  be  visible  by  the  eye.  I 
do  not  know  any  species  with  which  it  is  likely  to 
be  confounded. 

48.  HELIX  LINEATA. 

Plate  XXII.  fig.  6. 

H.  testA  discoidea,  rapra  planolata,  rabtos  conoaT^,  corneo-Tin- 
descente  ;  anfractibus  quatuor,  lineis  parallelis,  rolTeiitibus,  sab-elevA- 
tls ;  umbilico  lato,  expanso ;  labro  simpHci ;  fancibm  dentibos  binif 
armatis. 

Stnontms  and  References. 

Helix  lineata,  Say.    Joum.  A.  N.  S.  Philad.^  L  18; 
11.  273. 
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Firussac.     Hist.  Nat.  des  Moll.    PL  lxxix., 

Description. 

Animal.     Whitish,  transparent,  thread-hke. 

Shell.  Discoidal  ;  epidermis  greenish  ;  whorls 
about  four,  visible  on  the  base  of  the  shell  as  well  as 
above,  with  numerous,  equidistant,  parallel,  raised 
lines  revolving  upon  them  ;  suture  much  impressed  ; 
aperture  semilunate,  narrow,  not  expanding ;  lip 
thin ;  umbilicus  wide,  forming  a  concave  depression 
of  the  base,  each  volution  visible  to  the  apex ;  within 
the  aperture,  on  the  external  circumference,  are 
placed  two  pairs  of  minute,  conical,  white  teeth,  the 
first  pair  in  sight  when  looking  into  the  aperture,  the 
other  more  remote. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  one  eighth  of  an  inch| 
usually  less. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  the  New 
England  States  and  Pennsylvania.  Conunon  in  Ver- 
mont. 

Remarks.  This  peculiar  shell  is  distinguished  by 
its  discoidal  form,  greenish  color,  the  fine  revolving 
lines  upon  its  whorls,  and  the  singular  teeth  which 
are  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  outer  whorl.  These 
teeth  are  arranged  in  pairs  on  the  external  side  of  the 
parietes  of  the  cavity,  one  of  each  pair  being  on  the 
superior  and  one  on  the  inferior  part  of  the  whorl. 
They  are  prominent,  white,  and  conical,  and  may  be 
discovered  through  the  semi-transparent  shell.  One 
pair  is  so  near  the  aperture  as  easily  to  be  seen  on 
looking  into  it ;  the  other  is  distant  nearly  one  half  a 
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volution  from  the  lip,  and  is  of  course  invisible  ex- 
cept through  the  shell.  At  least  one  pair  will  be 
found  to  exist  in  every  specimen,  when  carefully 
sought  for ;  in  one  instance  I  noticed  a  third  pair 
still  further  within  the  whorl. 

I  have  hitherto  noticed  this  species  under  the  bark, 
or  in  the  interstices,  of  wet  and  decaying  wood. 


ART.  II.  — FURTHER  NOTICES  OF  SOME  NEW  ENGLAND 
LICHENES.  Bj  Edward  Tuckkrm ait,  Jb.,  LL.  B.»  a  Member 
of  the  Society.    (Read  March  17Ui,  1841.) 

Besides  an  enumeration  of  a  few  species,  whichi 
though  not  rare,  I  have  not  previously  noticed,  this 
paper  contains  descriptions  of  one  or  two  lichens  that 
appear  to  be  new,  from  the  New  Hampshire  moun- 
tains. And,  it  having  been  suggested  that  a  com- 
pendious view  of  the  systematic  arrangements  of  the 
Lichenes,  with  some  brief  notices  of  the  uses  of  these 
plants,  would  not  improperly  form  a  part  of  the  arti- 
cle, I  have  attempted  some  account  of  these  topics, 
at  the  end. 

Yerbuca'ria  compdsita^  Schwein.  in  Hals,  Syn. 
View  Lich.N.  Y.  p.  9.,  (cum  Ic.) — Trees ;  common. 
A  remarkable  species,  and  agreeing  in  every  respect 
with  the  description  cited.  The  thallus  is  polished, 
and  of  a  yellowish  brown ;  the  apothecia  neatly  as 
large  as  those  of  Y.  gemmata,  mostly  immersed,  and 
occurring  in  clusters  of  two  to  twelve  and  more. 
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ThslotbiTma  lepadinum,  Ach.  Meth.  p.  132.,  li- 
chenogr.  p.  312.  (cum  Ic.)  Schaer. !  Lich.  HeWet., 
Mong.  &  Nestl. !  Stirp.  Crypt.,  Wallr.  Fl.  Crypt. 
Qenn.j  Hook.!  Br.  Fl.,  Antrocarpum  inclusum, 
Spreng.  Syst.,  Endocarpon  inclusum,  Wahlenb.  Fl. 
Saec.,  Yolvaria  truncigena,  De  Cand.  Fl.  Fr.,  Lichen 
lepadinus,  Ach.  Prodr.  L.  inclusus,  Sm.  Eng.  Bot.  8.^ 
D.  89.  (cum  Ic.) — Old  trunks.  Our  plant  agrees 
with  the  above-cited  specimen  from  Hooker,  in  the 
herbarium  of  Mr.  Greene,  and  also  with  the  other 
foreign  specimens.  This  species  is  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Halsey's  '^  View,"  as  common ;  but  with  a  mark  of 
doubt,  and  an  intimation  that  his  lichen  is  '^  probably 
new."  The  plant  of  my  list  seems  to  be  very  rare, 
and  I  suppose,  is  not  the  same  with  that  of  Halsey. 

LxciDE  A  f'ncdna.  Hook.  1.  c,  Patellaria  incana, 
Spreng.  1.  c,  Lepraria  incana,  Ach.  Meth.  p.  4.,  Li- 
chenogr.  p.  666.,  Moug.  &  Nestl. !  1.  c,  Wahlenb.  Fl. 
Lapp.,  Muhl.  1.  c.  Torr.  1.  c,  Lichen  iocanus,  Schreb., 
Byssos  incana,  L.  —  Moist  rocks  in  mountain  forests. 
At  the  Floom,  in  Lincoln,  N.  H.,  plentiful.  The 
discovery  of  perfect  patellulae  on  this  plant  in  Britain, 
caused  its  removal  from  the  Leprarese.  It  is  of  a 
remarkable  byssus-like  habit,  and  I  have  seen  no 
lichen  resembling  it,  unless  it  be  Parmelia  lanugino- 
sa ;  which  has  however  a  rigid  thallus,  the  surface 
only  being  like  our  plant.  Specimens  occurred  at 
the  above  station,  in  regard  to  which  I  am  unable  to 
determine  whether  they  are  fragments  of  Parmelia, 
incnisted  with  our  Lecidea,  or  the  Lecidea  itself  in 
its  mature  state.    In  the  latter  case  the  plant  is  a 
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Parmelia,  and  the  form  called  Lecidea  incana,  the 
young  state.  No  authors,  that  I  have  seen,  appear  to 
suggest  any  affinity  between  Parmelia  lanuginosa 
and  Lecidea  incana,  and  I  therefore  leave  this  ques- 
tion for  further  consideration. 

L.  Oederij  Ach.  Meth.  p.  49.,  Hook.  1.  c,  Mass. 
Catal.,  (with  a  qu.)  —  Rocks;  White   Mountains; 
frequent.     The  synonymy  of  this   plant   indicates 
considerable  difference  of   opinion  among   authon. 
SfNrengel  considers  it  a  variety  of  L.  atro-alba,  colored 
by  the  iron  of  the  rocks  on  which  it  grows.     This 
view,  as  to  the  color,  was  taken  in  the  former  of 
these  papers,  where  the  plant  was  referred  to  Urceo- 
laria.     According  to  Hooker,  Schserer,  in  one  of  his 
works,  pronounced  the  species  ''a  true  Urceolaria." 
Schaerer  quotes^' Ach.  MSS.   1818,"  for  the  name 
Gyalecta  Oederiana.     It  is  made  a  variety  of  his 
Patellaria  confluens  by  Wallroth.     I  still  think  it  be- 
longs to  the  Acharian  genus  Urceolaria :  but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Lecidea  Oederi  of  our  authorities. 
There  are  many  species  which,  in  the  language  of 
Turner  and  Borrer,  '^  place  difficulties  apparently  in- 
superable, in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
of  the  Lichens." 

L.  icmadophila^  Ach.  Meth.  p.  68.,  Lichenogr.  pi 
191.,  Schaer. !  1.  c,  Moug.  &;  NestL !  L  c,  Hook. 
Br.  Fl.,  Muhl.  Catal.,  Torr.  Catal.,  Patellaria  icmado- 
phila,  Wallr.  1.  c,  P.  aeruginosa,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Lichen 
icmadophila,  Ehrh.  (cit.  auctt.)  L.  aeruginosus,  Scop^ 
Camiol.,  Ach.  Prodr.  —  Decayed  trunks;  mountains 
of  New  England,  very  frequent  Much  resemUing 
Beeomyoes  roseus,  with  which  it  was  confounded  by 
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Linnsus,  and  to  which  genus  it  was  referred  in  the 
Flora  of  De  CandoUe. 

Im  polytropay  Ach.  Meth.  p.  72.,  Hook.  1.  c,  Patel- 
laria  polytropa,  Hoffm.,  (cit.  Spreng.)  Spreng.  1.  c, 
Wallr.  1.  c,  Lecidea  Ehrhartiana,  /9.  polytropa,  Ach., 
Lichenogr.  p.  192.,  Schaer. !  1.  c,  Moug.  &,  Nestl. ! 
L  c,  Hals.  1.  c,  Lichen  polytropus,  Ehrh.,  Ach. 
Prodr.  —  &;  Lecidea  Ehrhartiana,  Lichen  Ehrharti- 
anus,  Ach.,  Hals.,  caet.  que.  — Rocks;  Franconia 
Mountains.  The  form,  with  smaller  patellulae,  which 
is  the  L.  Ehrhartiana  of  authors,  is  united  by  Spren- 
gel  with  this  species.  It  occurs  on  wood,  (and  also 
'^common  on  rocks,"  Hals.) and  is  enumerated  in  the 
Mass.  Catalogue. 

Lecan6ra  cerina^  Ach.  Lichenogr,  p.  390.,  Schsr. ! 
L  c,  Moug.  &,  Nestl. !  1.  c.  Hook.  1.  c,  Parmelia  ceri- 
na,  Ach.  Meth.,  Wallr.  1.  c,  Patellaria  cerina,  Hoffm. 
(cit.  Cand.)  De  Cand.  1.  c.  Lichen  cerinus,  Hedw., 
Ach.  Prodr.  —  Trees,  not  uncommon.  The  line  be- 
tween this,  and  other  species  allied  to  it,  and  some 
species  of  Lecidea,  is  hardly  perceptible.  Meyer  and 
Sprengel  consider  this  plant  one  of  the  forms  of  Par- 
melia parietina,  in  the  young  state.  Wallroth  is 
much  excited  by  this  arrangement :  '^  nee  sicut,"  he 
says,  "  Sprengelius  ex  fonte  spurco  vix  vero  ad  Na- 
turae mentem  perhibuit,  ParmeUae  parietinse  subscri- 
benda."    (1.  c.  p.  472.) 

S^uAMARiA  saxicola,  Hook. !  1.  c,  Lecanora  saxico- 
la,  Ach.  Lichenogr.  p.  431.,  Schasr. !  1.  c,  Parmelia 
sazicola,  Ach.  Meth.  p.  191.,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Wallr.  1.  c, 
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Placodium  ocbroleucum,  De  Cand.  1.  c,  Motig.  ft 
Nestl. !  I.  c,  Lichen  saxicola,  Pollich,  Ach.  Pirodr.— 
Tombstones  in  the  (Old)  Cambridge  burying-ground. 
A  pretty  species.  Specimen  v.  s.  ex  Hook,  in  herb. 
Greene. 

S.  ilegans,  Hook,  1.  c,  Lecanora  elegans,  Ach. 
Ldchenogr.  p.  435.,  Schser. !  i.  c,  Hals.  1.  c,  Ptanelia 
elegans,  Ach.  Meth.  p.  193.,  Wallr.  1.  c,  Lichen  ete« 
gans,  Link,  Ach.  Prodr.  —  With  the  last ;  and  oo 
pebbles,  Cambridge  Common. 

Parmb*lia  Halseyana:  thallo  snbstellato  pellide 
flavo-virescente  nigro-punctato,  subtus  albo  fosoes- 
cente  fibrilloso,  laciniis  angustis  imbricatis  ad  cen- 
trwn  rugosis  concretis  \  scutellis  badiis  margine  inte- 
gro.  Mountain  rocks.  -^  Notch  of  the  White  Moon- 
tains,  abundant.  Alpine  rocks  on  the  Fianconia 
Mountains  ;  and  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  Yt.  I  have  ventured  to  name  th's  in 
honor  of  the  learned  author  of  the  ^'  Synopticil  Tiew 
of  New  York  Lichens."  The  lichen  resemblei  P. 
conspersa,  and  P.  centrifuga,  the  latter  of  which  1  am 
only  acquainted  with  through  the  descriptions.  It  ii 
distinguished  from  the  former  by  its  different  habit, 
and  the  color  of  the  under  surface ;  and  from  tfas 
latter  by  the  presence  of  the  little  black  apophyses 
on  the  upper  surface,  which  are  also  observable  on 
P.  conspersa.  The  color  is  much  brighter  thn  in 
P.  conspersa,  and  the  plant  is  handsomer. 

P.  aleurites,  Ach.  Meth.  p.  208.,  Ach.  Licbenogr. 
p.  484.,  Moug.  &  Nestl. !  1.  c,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Wallr. 
1.  c,  Hook. !  1.  c.y  Hals.  1.  c,  Mass.  Catal.,  Liebea 
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oiiteii  Ach.  Prodr.,  Lichen  diffusus,  Dicks.  —  Old 
b;  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere,  not  very  uncom* 

P.  cnnila,  Ach.  Syn.  (cit.  Hals.)  Muhl.  1.  c,  Torr. 
^  Hala.  1.  c,  Mass.  Catal.  (with  a  qu.)  —  Trunks, 
I  stones.    Acharian  woods,  Cambridge  ;  and  else- 
m%y  not  uncommon.    One  of  the  largest  and  finest 
ooui  of  the  genus.     Our  plant  is  probably  that  no* 
sd  by  the  above  authors,  and  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
»rth  American  Flora.    Muhlenberg  notes  it ''  N.  S." 
kis  catalogue,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it 
•  one  of  those  which  he  discovered  and  sent  to 
harius.    The  apothecia  seem  to  be  wholly  unno- 
ed,  both  in  the  brief  description  of  Halsey,  and  in 
)  longer  one  given  in  Eaton's  ^'  Manual."     These 
mmonly  occur  at  the  Cambridge  station  of  our 
mt,  and  are  well  worthy  of  notice.    They  become 
Tf  large,  rufous,  with  margins  irregularly  lacerated, 
1  beset  with  the  same  coral-like  branched  apophy- 
I,  which  form  so  remarkable  a  feature  (distinguish- 
{  also  several  other  allied  American  species,)  of  the 
par  surface  of  the  thallus.     These  apothecia  are 
ar  the  margin,  and  sub-pedicelled,  and  much  re- 
nUe  those  of  P.  perforata,  with  which  species  our 
int,  in  habit,  generally  agrees. 
P.  Mtellarisj  p.  aipolia,  P.aipolia,  Ach.  Meth.  p.  209., 
chenogr.  p.  477.,  Schaer. !  1.  c,  Muhl.  1.  c,  Mass. 
ital.|  P.  homochroa,  /9.  platyphyllina,  Walbr.  1.  c, 
jcben  aipolius,  Ach.  Prodr.  —  Trees  and  old  rails, 
imbridge,  and  elsewhere,  common.    Sprengel  does 
It  allow  this  even  the  rank  of  a  variety.    Our  plant 
ems  to  agree  with  Scheerer's  specimens,  and  to 
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differ  from  P.  stellaris  in  the  characters  denoted  by 
Acharius. 

Peltioera  polydactyla,  Hoffm.  (cit.  Schser.)  De 
Cand.  1.  c,  Schaer. !  1.  c,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Walk.  L  c, 
Peltidea  polydactyla,  Ach.  Meth.  p.  286.,  Lichenogr. 
p.  619.,  Moug.  &;  Nestl. !  1.  c,  Hook,  1.  c,  Muhl.  1.  c, 
Lichen  polydactylus,  Ach.  Prodr. — On  the  ground; 
mountain  forests.  About  the  White  Mountains,  and 
the  Franconia  Mountains,  common.  The  character 
to  which  this  species  owes  its  name  is  quite  marked 
in  my  plants,  which  also  differ  from  the  other  species 
in  the  habit  of  the  thallus. 

P.  rufescens,  Hoffm.,  Spreng.  1.  c,  E.  T.  EInum. 
Lich.  N.  Eng.,  &,  P.  spuria,  Ejusd. — Sands;  Cam- 
bridge, Ipswich,  and  elsewhere.  Sprengel  and  Wall- 
roth  consider  P.  spuria  not  distinct  from  P.  rufescens. 
Hooker's  remarks  seem  also  in  favor  of  this  view, 
though  he  keeps  the  two  species  separate. 

P.  aphthosa,  Hoffm.  (cit.  Schser.)  De  Cand.  I.  c, 
Schaer. !  1.  c,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Walbr.  1.  c,  Peltidea 
aphthosa,  Ach.  Meth.  p.  287.,  Lichenogr.  p.  516., 
Moug.  &,  Nestl. !  1.  c.  Hook.  1.  c,  Muhl.  i.  c,  Toir. 
1.  c,  Hals.  1.  c,  Mass.  Catal.  — On  the  ground  ;  moun- 
tain woods,  throughout  the  northern  parts  of  New 
England.  The  largest  and  handsomest  of  our  spe- 
cies. 

GmoPHORA  spcuiochroa,  Ach.  Meth.  p.  108.|  Li- 
chenogr. 229.  673.,  Moug.  &>  Nestl. !  1.  c,  Graphis 
vellea,  d.  discolor,  Wallr.  1.  c,  Lecidea  hirsuta,  part. 
Spreng.   i.  c,  Umbilicaria  depressa,  fi.  spadochioa, 
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Schser. !  1.  c,  Gyrophora  vellea,  /?.  spadochroa,  Ach. 
Syn.  (cit.  Wallr. ),  Gyromium  velleum  ?.  spadochro- 
um,  Wahlenb.  Fl.  Siiec,  Gyrophora  hirsuta  p.  spa- 
docbroa,  Floerke,  (cit.  Wallr.)  Lichea  spadochrous, 
Ach.  Prodr.  —  Alpine  Rocks  ;  Franconia  Mountains. 
The  original  Lichen  velleus  was  a  plant  of  Lapland. 
Acharius  had  seen  but  a  single  Lapland  specimen 
when  he  wrote  the  descriptions  of  this  and  the  allied 
species  in  the  ''  LichenographiaJ*^  In  the  Addenda 
to  the  "  Ldckenographia,^^  he  says  that  he  has  re- 
ceived very  large  specimens  of  G.  spadochroa  from 
North  America,  which,  he  thinks,  may  be  what  others 
had  called  G.  vellea.  Our  plant  is  smaller  than  what 
is  commonly  taken  for  G.  vellea,  and  appears  quite 
distinct.     It  occurred  without  apothecia. 

Cetra  RiA  Oakesiana  :  thallo  subcoriaceo  expanse 
glabro  viridi-flavescente,  subtus  pallide  castaneo,  la- 
ciniis  plants  adscendentibus  marginibus  elevatis  nigro- 
ciliatis  demum  pulverulentis ;  peltis  rufo-fuscis  mar- 
gine  integro.  G.  virescens,  E.  T.  Further  Eniim. 
Lich.  N.  Eng.  —  On  trees  ;  mountain  woods.  White 
Mountains.  Franconia  Mountains.  Green  Moun- 
tains in  Yt.  Also  Plainfield,  Porter  f.  A  description 
of  this  apparently  new  species  from  imperfect  speci- 
mens, was  given  in  my  former  article  in  this  volume, 
and  the  specific  name  virescens  proposed.  There 
being  already  a  C.  viridis  of  Schweinitz,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  better  specimens  having  made  it  neces- 
sary to  alter  considerably  my  description,  I  now  ded- 
icate the  species  to  my  excellent  friend  William 
Oakes,  Esq.,  of  Ipswich ;  to  whom,  it  is  the  least 
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ChknbwiA  uncialis,  var.  reticulata^  Russell!  in 
Essex  Journ.  Nat.  Hist.  —  Hingham,  Rnssell !  1.  c. 
Also  in  the  Alpine  regions  of  the  White  Mountains, 
and  the  Franconia  Mountains.  My  Alpine  lichens 
are  considered  by  Mr.  Russell  identical  with  his  curi- 
ous variety.  It  seems  very  different  from  any  of  the 
European  forms,  given  by  Schserer. 

C.  jilifirmis,  Schser.  !,  Scyphophorus  filifonnis, 
Hook.  1.  c,  Patellaria  macilenta,  Wallr.  1.  c,  Clado- 
nia  polydactyla,  Spreng.  1.  c,  C.  macilenta,  Hoffm. 
(cit.  Wallr.),  Cenomyce  macilenta.  Fries, (cit.  Wallr.), 
C.  bacillaris,  Ach.  Syn.  (cit.  Wallr.),  Moug.  &  Nestl.! 
1.  c,  Muhl.  1.  c,  Hals.  1.  c,  Mass.  Catal.  Baeomyces 
macilentus  Wahlenb.  1.  c,  B.  bacillaris,  Ach.  Meth. 
p.  329.,  Lichen  macilentus,  Ehrh.  (cit.  Wallr.),  L 
fiiiformis,  Huds.,  Ach.  Prodr.  —  Alpine  region  of  the 
White  Mountains. 

These  are  all  the  lichens,  out  of  a  pretty  lazge 
collection,  excluding  some  very  common  and  well- 
known  species,  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  repeat 
any  reference  to,  that  I  have  been  able  to  determine* 
And  these  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  bring  before 
this  Society,  but  for  the  assistance  of  two  foreign 
works  of  great  importance  to  the  study  of  these 
plants ;  —  that  of  Schaerer,  of  Swiss  lichens,  and  the 
less  complete  but  excellent  "  Stirpes  CrtfptoganuB^^ 
of  Mougeot  and  Nestler;  the  former  belonging  to 
the  collections  of  the  University,  and  the  latter  kind- 
ly lent  me  by  Mr.  Greene.  I  have  little  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
references  of  our  lichens  to  established  species,  given 
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in  these  papers.*  But  the  path  is  by  no  means  a 
smooth  one,  and  the  errors  that  may  be  found  to 
occur,  will,  I  hope,  meet  with  due  consideration.  To 
William  Oakes,  and  B.  D.  Greene,  Esquires,  I  owe 
the  unrestricted  use  of  the  collections  of  Lichens  in 
their  extensive  herbaria ;  that  of  the  latter  gentle* 
man  containing  many  species  from  Hooker.  To 
Dr.  Porter,  of  Plainfieid,  who  has  pursued,  for  many 
years,  the  study  of  the  Cryptogamous  Orders,  I  have 
been  long  indebted,  not  only  for  several  very  rare 
lichens,  but  for  numerous  authentic  specimens  of  the 
more  common  forms.  From  other  of  our  Cryptoga- 
mists  the  writer  has  received  interesting  species,  and 
particularly  from  Mr.  Russell,  of  Chelmsford,  the 
author  of  several  excellent  papers  on  these  and  other 
allied  plants,  and  our  President,  George  B.  Emerson, 
Esq.  To  Dr.  Harris,  in  common  with  every  student 
of  Natural  History  at  Cambridge,  my  obligations 
have  been  constant.  And  I  have  received  from  Pro- 
fessor Torrey,  Mr.  Greene,  and  Mr.  A.  White  of  the 
British  Museum,  numerous  lichens  of  New  Holland 
and  Yan  Diemen's  Land,  some  of  which  are  interest- 
ing for  comparison  with  our  species,  with  which  the 
former  generally  seem  to  agree. 

In  accordance  with  the  intimation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  paper,  a  few  brief  remarks  on  The  Syste- 

*  127  species,  and  4  permanent  varieties,  have  been  ennmerated 
and  their  stations  given ;  of  which,  50  were  not  previously  included 
in  the  United  States  Flora.  This  makes  about  two-thirds  of  what  the 
writer  has  collected  and  received ;  and  is  ezclasive  of  tlie  common 
species,  Lecidea  parasema,  Lecanora  subfusca,  Parmelia  caperata,  &jc^ 
which  have  not  been  mentioned  in  his  list. 
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matic  Arrangements  of  the  Lichens,  together  with 
some  Hints  on  their  Uses,  from  such  sources  as  I 
have  been  able  to  avail  myself  of,  are  added. 

LiNNJEUs  did  as  much  for  this,  as  for  every  other 
branch  of  botany.  He  arranged  the  known  species, 
to  which  he  added  very  many,  in  natural  groups,  and 
of  the  whole,  constituted  his  genus  Lichen.  This 
scheme  is  so  simple,  that  every  botanist  in  the  Lin- 
naean  age  was  acquainted  with  these  plants,  and 
there  is  hardly  one  of  the  excellent  Floras  of  that 
age,  which  does  not  include  them.  In  1784,  the 
'^Enumeratio  Lichenum^^  of  G.  F.  Hoffman  appeared. 
This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  works,  by  the  same 
author,  which  introduced  the  important  changes 
which  have  since  been  made  in  the  systematic  ar^ 
rangement  of  the  lichens.  He  is  the  firsts  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  find,  who  proposed  to  erect  Lin- 
naeus's  groups  into  genera,  and  he  described  maoy 
species,  for  which  Schaerer,  Sprengel,  and  other  conti- 
nental writers  have  given  him  credit  in  their  works. 
Nearly  all  his  writings  had  appeared  before  Acharius 
had  published  any  thing.  But  Hoffman  had  soon,  in 
the  latter  Swedish  botanist,  a  laborious  competitor, 
who  before  long  occupied  almost  the  whole  field. 
The  "  Prodromus  Lickenographia  Stiecica^ "  of 
Erik  Acharius,  was  published  at  Linkioping  in  Swe- 
den, in  1798,  and  was  the  first  of  the  works  of  this 
author,  who  has  long  been  the  common  authority  of 
lichenists  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country.  In  the 
''  Pro€lromus,^^  Acharius  distributes  the  Lichenes  in 
three  large  groups  called  Families,  —  the  Crustacei, 
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Foliacei,  and  Caulescentes.  These  are  subdivided 
into  twenty-two  Tribes,  to  which  Tribes  substantive 
names,  as  of  Genera,  are  given.  Still  the  Linnasan 
genus  Lichen  is  retained,  and  each  species  is  named 
as  of  this  genus,  with  the  addition  in  each  case  of  a 
synonym,  in  which  the  generic  character  of  the  group 
called  a  Tribe,  is  supposed.  Thus,  Tribe  23,  is  Cla- 
donia ;  the  first  species  is  Lichen  uncialis  ,*  the  syno- 
nym, placed  side  by  side  with  the  vulgar  name,  is 
Cladonia  uncialis.  None  of  these  synonymous  names, 
and  none  of  these  Tribes,  could  be  available  in  their 
present  condition,  or  until  they  were  regularly  set 
forth  in  another  work.  And  Acharius  always  cites 
his  "  ProdromuSj^^  as  a  Linnaean  system,  without  re- 
gard to  the  improved  arrangements,  which,  as  has 
been  shown,  were  only  hinted  at  in  it.  Some  of  the 
names  of  these  Tribes,  he  afterwards  applied  to 
genera,  but  others  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
further  use  of.  Some  of  these  latter  have,  however, 
been  adopted  in  other  books,  as  Physcia,  Imbricaria, 
&c. ;  which  may  be  found  in  the  French  Flora  of 
La  Marck  and  De  Candoile,  and  various  works  after 
this  standard,  but  not  in  later  authors.  To  look  a  mo- 
ment at  the  Tribes  of  the  "  Prodromus,^^  we  find  in 
the  Tribe  Patellaria,  all  the  lichens  which  constitute 
the  later  genera  Lecidea  and  Lecanora.  The  former 
of  these  names,  which  is  adopted  from  Hoffman,  has 
priority  to  those  of  Acharius,  and  Hoffman's  arrange- 
ment is  restored  by  Sprengel,  Wallroth,  and  other 
later  writers,  with  various  modifications.  The  Tribes 
Bceomyces  and  Cladonia,  afterwards  confounded 
by  Acharius  and  finally  again  separated,  are   here 
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reckoned  distinct,  and  placed,  as  by  Hooker,  far  apart 
from  each  other.     The  Cladoniae  are  arranged  in 
three  Tribes,  which,  in  bis  subsequent  works,  Acha- 
rius  reduced  to  one  genus,  Cenomyce ;  this  last  a^ 
rangement  being,  however,  anticipated  by  the  genas 
Cladonia  of  Hoffman.     The  Gyrophors  we  find  con- 
stituting the  Tribe  Umbilicaria,  which  name  also  is 
adopted  from  Hofiman,  and  has  priority  of  the  former. 
The  next  work  of  Acharius  was  the  "  Afc/Aodttf," 
which  was   published  at   Stockholm,  in  1803,  and 
was  meant  to   include  all  the  known  species.    In 
this,  the  ground  was  firmly  taken  that  the  Lichenes 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  an  Order,  rather 
than  a  Genus  :  —  '^  potius  Familiam  vel   Ordinem 
Cryptogamise  Classis  quam  Genus  solum  constituere." 
(prsem.  p.  6.)    The  necessity  of  this  change  is  as- 
serted both  on  the  ground  of  conformity  with  nature, 
and  also  on  that  of  the  immense  number  of  species 
which  must  be  included  in  the   Linnsean  genus. 
The  characters  of  the  Genera  are  taken  from  those 
regular  and  most  highly  organized  parts  called  apo- 
thecia ;  their  position,  constitution,  and  figure  being 
principally  regarded.     The  groups  of  species  are  ac- 
cordant, to  a  great  extent,  with  those  of  the  Lin- 
nsean  arrangement,  which  may  be  called  obviously 
natural.     There  are,  however,  defects  incident  to  the 
nature  of  a  system,  which  are  also  perceptible  in 
that  of  Acharius ,-  some  of  the  arrangements  being 
probably  artificial,  and  many  species  appearing  to  be 
paradoxical,  upon  whose  right  [dace  authors  seem 
never  to  have  been  able  to  agree.    It  does  not  require 
any   great  attainments  in  the  new  method  of  the 
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Schools,  to  perceive  the  defects  of  the  Systems. 
These  defects  may  be  apparent  enough  to  us,  though 
as  yet  our  knowledge  may  be  limited  to  the  truth 
which  our  system  has  taught  us,  and  we  may  never 
have  been  out  to  learn  of  Her  who  knows  nothing  of 
paradoxes  and  half-truths,  who  is  silent  and  works 
without  words.  1  cannot  think  that  the  remark  of 
Sir  James  Smith,  himself  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  systematists,  —  that  the  arrangements  of  Acharius 
''  will  most  likely  form  the  foundation  of  all  that 
can  in  future  be  done  on  the  subject,"  will  not  re- 
quire to  be  greatly  qualified.  The  arduous  labors  of 
the  continental  lichenists  have  not  been  in  vain,  and 
that  these  labors  will  be  of  account,  in  all  attempts  at 
reaching  the  true  natural  arrangement  of  the  Li- 
chenes,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  And  such  works  as 
Sir  William  Hooker's,  on  British  lichens,  though  it 
be  still  of  the  school  of  Acharius,  and  perhaps  sug- 
gests more  changes  than  it  makes,  may  well  be  men- 
tioned in  proof  of  this.  Still  the  "  Methodus  "  is  a 
work,  which  no  student  of  these  plants  can  use 
without  becoming  attached  to  it.  The  style  is  sim- 
ple, and  there  are  places  which  may  even  be  called 
Linnsean,  and  there  is  very  little  Greek-Latin.  Some 
of  the  generic  names  have  been  noticed  by  natural- 
ists for  their  beauty.  And  the  observations  on  the 
species,  so  much  shortened  in  the  succeeding  works 
of  our  author,  abound  with  matter  of  usefulness  to 
the  lichenist.  There  are  three  main  divisions  of 
this  work,  under  which  the  species  are  arranged  in 
twenty-three  genera.  The  genus  Lecidea  is  separat- 
ed from  the  Lecanorse,  which  last,  with  a  number 
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of  other  groups,  afterwards  considered  to  be  genera, 
are  united  with  Parmelia. 

The  '' Methodiis ''  was  followed,  in  1810,  by  the 
^^  Lichenographia  U?iiversalis,^^  which  was  published 
at  Gottingen,  in  696  pages,  4to.  This  great  work  is 
remarkable  for  its  minuteness  of  division.  In  the 
introductory  dissertation,  on  the  parts  and  the  propa- 
gation of  lichens,  some  very  important  views  are 
proposed,  with  respect  to  their  fructification,  and 
their  carpomorphous  organs.  The  number  of  species 
and  varieties  is  greatly  augmented  in  the  ''  lAchenth 
grapkia,^^  and  some  new  genera  constituted,  as  Le- 
canora,  Ramalina,  Borrera,  and  others.  For  some 
further  remarks  on  this  work,  I  would  refer  to  the 
excellent  article  '^  Lichen,"  in  the  "  Edinburgh  En- 
cyclopaedia." The  last  separate  work  of  Acharius  is 
the  "  Synopsis,"  which  appeared  in  1814,  8vo.  I 
have  not  seen  this,  but  from  the  citations  of  other 
authors,  it  would  seem  that  several  new  genera  are 
published  in  it,  and  many  new  species.  After  the 
publication  of  the  ^'  Synopsis,"  our  author  contrib- 
uted several  Memoirs  to  the  '^  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Stockholm,"  and  particularly  one 
on  the  genus  Calicium,  which  he  distributes  in  sev- 
eral genera ;  but  these  papers  are  unfortunately  writ- 
ten in  Swedish. 

I  have  attempted  the  foregoing  view  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Acharius,  because  they  have  been  so  long 
the  manuals  of  British  and  American  botanists  in  the 
study  of  the  Lichenes.  This,  however,  has  not  been 
the  case  generally,  on  the  continent,  where  many 
other  arrangements  have  been  proposed.     Wahlen- 
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org's  arrangement  of  the  lichens  of  his  Lapland 
*lora  may  be  regarded  as  a  sketch  of  a  new  method, 
[e  retains  the  Linnsean  genus  Lichen,  as  one  of  the 
enera  of  the  Order.  Fries,  Eschweiler,  Meyer, 
gardh,  and  Chevalier,  are  mentioned  by  Hooker,  as 
iring  proposed  new  methods.  Sprengel  has  given 
1  admirable  arrangement  in  his  ^^  Systema.^^  And 
Tallroth,  a  German  botanist,  is  the  author  of  the 
ryptogamic  part  of  the  German  Flora  of  Bluff  and 
'ingerhuth,  in  which  he  has  made  a  new  arrange- 
lent  of  the  lichens  of  that  Flora.  This  is  appar- 
itly  a  work  of  great  labor,  but  it  is  written  in  a 
alect  that  it  requires  some  study  to  master,  and  the 
mis  now  and  then  remind  us  of  the  humorous  com- 
aint  of  Professor  Schultes,  in  Sir  James  Smith's 
Correspondence."  The  class  is  arranged  in  three 
rders,  under  which  the  species  are  distributed  in 
tirteen  genera.  In  some  respects  the  arrangement 
sembles  that  of  Sprengel.  I  will  quote  this  author's 
irious  view  of  an  important  part  of  the  Economy 
Lichenes :  —  *'  Propagatio  primaria  eaque  rarior 
eirematica  veluti  pseudo-cot yledonaris  ex  speirema- 
1>|]8  sive  primitus  in  cymatiorum  rudimenta  eblaste- 
atica  deliquescent ibus  sive  producendo  in  fila  bys- 
idea  nigrescentia  radian tia  (hypothema)  excurrenti- 
18  periblastesin  raro  primitus  cymatia  informantibus 
cundaria  eaque  adsueta  veluti  gemmacea  ex  holo- 
midiis  emersis  foBtis  iisque  a  periblastesi  1.  scepius 
ci  injuria  deliquescentibus  monstraque  asyntheta 
dogonimica  et  mesogonimica  ex  globulis  microsco- 
cis  viviparis  crustam  pulverulentam  effusam  nunc 
ridem  nunc  flavam  versicolorem  composita  menti- 
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entibus  s.  ex  bis  itidem  in  chraumata  8.  initia  peh- 
blastetica  sensim  abeuntibus."    (1.  c.  p.  286.) 

Iq  Great  Britain,  Hooker,  Turner  and  Borrer,  and 
Greville,  have  left  entire  the  principal  parts  of  the 
system  of  Acharius,  upon  which  they  have  founded 
all  their  arrangement.  The  part  of  Sir  William 
Hooker's  "  British  Flora  "  which  includes  the  lichens, 
is  as  valuable  to  a  student  of  these  plants  in  this 
country  as  in  England.  The  arrangement  in  Natu- 
ral Families,  and  the  admirable  descriptions,  princi- 
pally distinguish  this  work.  The  scaly  Lectdese  and 
Lecanorae  of  Acharius,  are  made  a  distinct  family, 
and  constituted  as  three  Genera.  Cladonia  is  also 
divided  into  three  genera,  which  form  the  family 
Cladonieae.  Borrer,  it  is  said,  refers  Elndocarpon  to 
Yerrucaria,  and  admits  Lecanora  with  dilfficulty  as 
distinct  from  Parmelia.  But  the  British  licbenists 
may  property  be  considered  of  the  school  of  Achari- 
us, to  which  also  belong  those  of  our  own  botanists 
who  have  illustrated  the  Lichenes.  In  the  eariier 
American  Floras  and  Catalogues  a  few  lichens  are 
enumerated.  Gronovius  describes  several,  and  his 
list  was  somewhat  enlarged  by  Forster,  and  Walter. 
The  last  botanist,  found,  it  would  seem,  Cetiaria 
nivalis,  and  this  was  the  only  authority  fofr  the  spe- 
cies, as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Flora,  till  its 
recent  discovery  on  the  New  England  mountains. 
Twenty-one  species,  some  of  which  are  paUished 
as  new,  are  given  by  Michaux,  in  his  Flora.  But  the 
catalogue  of  Muhlenberg,  in  lus  CataL  ¥L  Amer. 
Septent.  1818,  which  comprises  184  species,  18  of 
which  are  given  as  new,  is  the  fint  woik  of  inqior- 
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tance  that  appeared  in  this  country,  and  though  prob- 
ably it  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  incomplete, 
when  the  extent  of  the  region  of  country  is  consid- 
ered, and  certainly  is  deficient  in  our  New  England 
Alpine  lichens,  yet  I  believe  no  other  lichenist  has 
made  so  large  an  enumeration,  or  indicated  so  many 
new  species.  Some  of  these  last  are  described  by 
Acharius  in  his  ''  Synopsis,"  (cited  by  Halsey,)  and 
of  many  Sprengel  has  given  descriptions.  And  they 
may  also  be  found  described  in  the  sixth  edition  of 
Eaton's  ''  Manual."  Muhlenberg's  '^  Catalogue  "  was 
followed  in  1819,  by  that  of  Professor  Torrey,  in  his 
"  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  New  York."  In  this 
enumeration,  species  are  given,  with  their  com- 
mon stations.  In  1823,  Mr.  Halsey 's  very  valuable 
"  Synoptical  View  of  the  Lichens  of  New  York  " 
was  published  in  the  "Annals  of  the  Lyceum."  In 
this  work,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  com- 
plete view  of  the  species  of  a  particular  district 
which  has  been  given  by  any  of  our  writers,  more 
than  170  species  are  enumerated,  9  of  which  are 
given  as  new.  Brief  characters  are  added,  and  the 
common  stations.  Professor  Hitchcock's  "  Catalogue 
of  the  Plants  of  Massachusetts,"  appended  to  his  "  Ge- 
ological Report,"  contains  116  species,  including  a 
number  from  Dr.  Porter.  And  the  invaluable  works 
of  Sir  William  Hooker,  on  the  "  Flora  of  Boreal 
America,"  contain,  besides  a  general  survey  of  the 
lichens  of  that  region,  and  descriptions  of  new  spe- 
cies, many  remarks  illustrative  of  the  economy  and 
the  uses  of  these  plants. 

But  this  very  imperfect  sketch  of  some  of  the  sya- 
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tematic  arrangements  of  the  Lichenes,  which  have 
been  proposed  by  authors,  has  been  extended,  per- 
haps, too  far  already ;  and  I  pass  to  the  next  topic, 
which  is  suggested  by  the  last  clause  of  the  forego- 
ing sentence,  —  the  Uses  of  the  Lichenes.     This  is 
an  object  of  far  more  importance  and  interest  than 
will  readily  be  supposed  by  those  who  have  not  paid 
attention  to  it.     But  my  opportunities  of  consulting 
the  numerous  learned  works  upon  it,  have  been  so 
very  few,  that,  in  the  following  remarks,  I  hope  only 
to  be  able  to  apply  some  of  the  discoveries  of  Euro- 
pean naturalists  to  our  own  Flora,  as  containing  the 
same  plants  upon  which  the  experiments  abroad  were 
made.     And  I  would  again  refer  to  the  excellent 
view  of  this  subject  in  the  already-cited  article  of 
the  "  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,"  of  which  article  I 
am  compelled  to  avail  myself  freely,  in  what  follows. 
The  gradual  formation  of  soil,  both  by  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  rocks  on  which  many  groups  of  species 
grow,  and  also  by  the  decay  of  their  own  bodies,  has 
been  often  traced  to  the  Lichenes.     And  no  botanist 
can  visit  one  of  our  old  forests,  without  observing 
manifest  and  striking  proofs  of  their  slow  but  sure 
powers  of  destruction.     This  is  their  destiny,  and  it 
requires  little  thought  to  understand  in  some  degree 
its  end.     But  the   higher  orders  of  creation  hare 
found   in  these  plants  uses  so  important,  and  man 
himself  has  turned  them  to  account  so  profitably,  that 
perhaps  we  may  not  limit  the  purposes  of  their  be- 
ing to  a  simple  design,  however  constant  and  uni- 
versal this  be  found.    I  have  had  my  room  overrun 
with  young  spiders,  which  the  warmth  brought  out 
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of  their  winter-quarters  in  the  large  ParmelisB  and 
Stict».*  And  Linnaeus  says  of  Cladonia  rangiferina, 
the  Rein-deer  moss,  that  ^'huic  Licheni  innititur 
OBConomia  et  salus  totius  Lapponiae,"  —  the  very 
existence  of  Lapland ;  because,  he  continues,  on  this 
lichen  their  herds  of  deer  are  sustained  throughout 
their  whole  winter.  (Fl.  Suec.  in  loc.)  In  his  Lap- 
land Tour,  Linneeus  mentions  that  Cladonia  uncialis, 
and  the  filamentous  lichens,  are  also  used  for  rein- 
deer fodder.  It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  last  group, 
a  species  of  Usnea,  has  been  collected  in  Virginia  for 
the  winter  food  of  sheep  and  cows.  The  Rein-deer 
moss  is  also  stored  as  provender  for  black  cattle  in 
the  North  of  Europe ;  and  Cetraria  Islandica  is  col- 
lected in  other  countries  to  fatten  cattle.f  The  rein- 
deer, which  exist  in  Iceland  in  a  wild  state,  are  also 
said  by  Hooker  to  feed  on  the  Cetraria  Islandica,  pre 
ferring,  as  may  be  supposed,  this  lichen  to  the  more 
abundant  but  less  nourishing  Rein-deer  moss. 

Many  lichens  have  been  found  edible  by  man ;  and 
the  use  of  Cetraria  Islandica  is  universally  known-l 
It  is  possible  that  the  nutritious  part  of  the  Gyropho- 
ree,  various  species  of  which  constitute  the  Rock- 
Tripe,  or  "  Tripe  de  Roche,^^  of  boreal  countries, 
may  be  very  similar  to  the   starchy  matter  which 

*  At  this  Mason,  I  have  observed  with  my  glass,  on  many  of  the 
tree  lichens,  very  minute  Acari,'  some  of  them  beautiful,  and  resem- 
bling small  beetles. 

t  Encycl.  Edinb.  1.  c. 

X  The  species  occurs  generally,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  on  all 
oar  mountains ;  and  it  is  found  more  sparingly  on  hill-sides  and  in 
sandy  fields  throughout  New  England. 
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Berzelios  found  to  constitute  almost  80  parts  in  the 
100,  of  Cetraria  Islandica.  In  the  latter  there  is  also 
a  bitter  extractive  matter,  said  by  Linnaeus  to  be  pur- 
gative, which  is  removed  by  boiling ;  and  the  ac- 
count of  the  use  of  the  Rock-Tripe  given  in  Fiank- 
lin'sjvoyage,*  shows  that  a  great  inconvenience  foand 
by  the  voyagers,  in  preparing  these  lichens  for  food, 
was  their  inability  to  remove  a  similar  ^'  bitter  prin- 
ciple, nauseous,  and  producing  severe  bowel  com- 
plaints." The  species  of  Gjnrophora  used  by  these 
travellers  were  GG.  Muhlenbergii,  Pennsylvanica, 
byperborea,  and  proboscidea  fi.  arctica,  all  cf  which 
are  found  in  New  England,  and  the  former,  which 
alone,  it  seems,  is  employed  by  the  Indians,  (and 
which,  boiled  with  fish-roe  or  other  animal  matter,  is 
"  agreeable  and  nutritious,*')  very  abundantly  occurs 
on  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton,  and  in  many  other  sta- 
tions given  in  one  of  the  former  of  these  pliers. 
We  are  told,  however,  that  they  preferred  G.  vellea, 
as  ''  more  agreeable  to  eat  than  any  ot!ier  of  the 
preceding  species.--  f  It  appears  from  the  above,  that 
in  this  case,  a  very  considerable  difference  was  found 
in  the  species  used,  two  being  considered  agreeable 
and  nutritious,  while  the  rest  not  only  brought  on 
bowel  com{Jaints  in  some,  but,  it  is  further  said,  if 
they  served  to  allay  the  appetite,  '*  were  very  ineffi- 
cient in  recruiting  our  strength.-'  Yet  an  author  is 
cited  by  Mackenzie  in  his  "Travels  in  Iceland," 
pc  A^.  as  saying,  that  these  Uchens  (the  Gyropho- 
T9^\  are   **  longe  optimum  in  re  cibaria  Lichenis 


•  ^  in.  a 
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genus,"  *  which  is  very  high  praise.  The  excellent 
qualities  of  the  Iceland  Moss,  Cetraria  Islandica,  as 
has  been  said,  are  universally  known.  Proust  re- 
marks of  this  lichen  that  ^^  Nature  can  scarcely  fur- 
nish a  more  excellent  article  of  food."  It  is  used  in 
the  form  of  flour,  of  which  soup  and  even  bread  is 
made.  In  Sir  William  Hooker's  ^^  Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  Iceland,"  I.  133,  some  account  is  given  of  the 
mode  of  cooking  and  using  this  lichen  in  that  coun- 
try, where  it  is  more  employed  than  probably  in  any 
other.  From  the  same  author  we  learn,  that  it  is 
also  made  use  of  as  a  dye-stuff.  The  medicinal  vir- 
tues of  the  plant  are  differently  estimated  by  authors, 
some  of  whom  appear  to  doubt  their  importance  ;  but 
reference  may  be  had  on  this  point  to  the  learned 
article  "  Lichen,"  by  Smith,  in  Rees's  "  Cyclopaedia." 
Cetreria  nivalis  and  Gyrophora  proboscidea  are  also 
eaten  in  Iceland.  The  former,  which  occurs  com- 
monly on  our  highest  mountains,  is  considered,  says 
Hooker,* ''an  extremely  agreeable  food,  and  of  a 
sweet  taste,"  and  is  called  by  the  people  Maringraus, 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  The  latter,  which,  it  appears 
from  Mackenzie,  is  used  as  food  only  in  times  of 
scarcity,  will  probably  yet  be  found  in  our  Alpine 
districts.  Parmelia  physodes,  Sticta  pulmonacae,  Ra- 
malina  farinacea,  have  also  been  reckoned  edible 
lichens,  and  yield,  when  boiled,  a  nearly  insipid  yel- 
low mucilage,  which  may  be  eaten  with  salt. 

^  Dye-Stuffs,  lichens  are  very  extensively  used, 

*  The  author  seems  to  have  had  Gyrophora  hirnUa  only  in  his 
mind,  in  making  this  remark ',  and  perhaps  in  this  case,  *'  genus  *'  if 
to  be  understood  to  mean  only  species. 
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and  several  authors  have  treated  the  subject  at  large. 
I  will  enumerate  a  few  of  our  New  England  species, 
which  in  other  countries  have  been  found  valuable 
for  the  purposes  of  dying.  Nearly  all  the  common 
Parmeliae  ;  Squamaria  Candelaria;  Cetraria  Islandica 
and  C.  juniperina  p.  pinastri ;  several  Lecanorae,  and 
especially  L.  tartarea,  which  is  the  ^'  cud  bear  '^  of 
commerce,  and  of  which  ''  whole  cargoes  "  are  im- 
ported into  Britain,  and  L.  Parella,  the  '^  perelle  "  of 
commerce,  and  also  an  article  of  trade  in  Europe ; 
several  Gyrophorse;  Usnea  plicata,  and  others  of  the 
filamentous  lichens,  may  be  mentioned.  Evemia 
vulpina  is  not  only  employed  as  a  dye-stuff,  but  it  is, 
according  to  Pontoppidan,  (and  a  similar  account  is 
given  in  L.  Fl.  Suec.)  very  poisonous,  and  used  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  to  kill  wolves ;  which  would 
lead  us  to  suspect  some  active  principle  in  this  lichen 
worth  examining ;  though  I  have  not  found  its  sen- 
sible properties  very  perceptible  to  the  taste.  A 
slight  sensation  of  burning  in  the  mouth  continued, 
however,  for  some  time  after  I  made  the  experiment, 
which,  I  supposed,  was  caused  by  the  lichen.  This 
mode  of  experimenting  on  the  properties  of  these 
plants,  will  be  found  easy  and  interesting.  The  fla- 
vor of  nearly  allied  species  of  the  same  genus  will 
be  found  very  different,  while  the  same  lichens  agree 
nearly  in  taste  with  species  of  other  genera  differing 
from  them  in  almost  every  other  respect.  A  curious 
remark  is  quoted  from  "  Weiss  PI.  Crypt.  Fl.  Gott," 
in  Humboldt's  ''Fl.  Friberg,"  p.  25,  to  the  effect  that 
the  virtues  of  lichens  vary  with  the  trees  on  which 
they  grow :  — ''  Lichenum  enim  esedem  species,  si 
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diversis  arboribus  innasciintnr,  diversum  habitum 
YiREs  que  sibi  assumunt."  And  another  writer  has 
stated  that  where  the  same  lichens  are  found  growing 
on  rocks  as  well  as  trees,  the  plants  from  the  former 
are  *' evidently  more  productive  "  of  color,  than  those 
from  the  latter.  More  observations  of  this  kind 
would  be  very  valuable.  And  perhaps  the  remark 
may  be  allowed,  that  chemical  analysis  might  be  ap- 
plied more  extensively  than  it  has  yet  been,  to  settle 
the  real  character  of  these  groups  and  species,  which 
appear  to  be  reputed  as  remarkably  different  in  their 
properties,  as  they  are  like  in  habit.  By  this  means, 
it  is  probable,  some  general  results  would  be  obtained 
and  a  more  complete  view  of  the  subject.  Sticta 
pnlmonacea,  or  Oak-lungs,  is  one  of  the  ancient  sim^ 
pies  which  were  employed  for  the  cure  of  pulmona- 
ry complaints.  The  doctrine  of  signatures,  which 
found  some  resemblance  in  the  reticulated  thallns  of 
this  i^ant  to  the  figure  of  the  lungs,  aided  probably 
in  giving  the  lichen  the  distinction  it  acquired  ;  but 
later  experimenters  have  detected  in  it  "  a  portion, 
equal  to  one  eighth  of  its  substance,  of  a  reddish 
gum,  having  a  slightly  bitter  taste,"  which,  perhaps, 
may  also  in  part  account  for  its  reputation.  Yariola- 
ria  faginea  is  now  extensively  used  in  France,  says 
Hooker,  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid.  It  is 
further  remarked  by  the  same  author,  that  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  found  to  be  common  to  several  other 
crustaceous  lichens;  and  Braconnot  considered  the 
oxalate  of  lime  as  bearing  '^  the  same  relation  to  the 
Cryptogamia,  as  carbonate  of  lime   to  corals,  and 
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phosphate  of  lime  to  the  bony  structure  of  the  more 
perfect  animals."  ♦ 

That  these  hints  may  possibly  be  of  use  in  sug- 
gesting further  examination  of  the  properties  of  our 
lichens,  and  in  making  them  of  somewhat  more  con- 
sequence to  investigators,  has  been  my  motive  in 
giving  them  a  place.  I  cannot  close  this  paper  with- 
out saying  how  delightful  a  pursuit  for  leisure  hours 
the  study  of  the  Cryptogamia  affords.  Perhaps  no 
other  branch  of  botany  can  be  pursued  with  less  ex- 
pense of  time,  though  none  will  repay  more  ;  or  with 
less  of  that  drudgery  which  always  attends  a  herba- 
rium. The  necessary  books  are  few  in  number,  and 
for  the  Lichenes  any  of  the  old  Linnsean  Floras,  as 
Scopoli,  Lightfoot,  Hudson,  will  furnish,  so  far  as 
they  go,  no  contemptible  substitute  for  more  modem 
systems.  And  such  authors  as  Linnaeus  himself,  and 
Sir  James  Smith,  leave  little,  indeed,  to  be  desired. 
The  botanist  who  engages  in  this  pursuit,  finds  win- 
ter, also^  a  season  of  flowers ;  and  the  snow  cannot 
hide  his  tree-lichens,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  exposed 
tops  of  the  old  fences ;  and  if  he  keeps  in-doors,  his 
wood-pile  is  rich  in  species.  Another  pleasure  is 
added  to  his  walks  and  to  his  hours  of  study,  and  he 
attains,  through  these  humble  plants,  a  yet  firmer 
hold  on  the  satisfying  charms  of  Nature. 

ix  aov  yaq  yivog  ia/iiv,  fj^ov  fAifinifia  Xajfi/mQ 
jiowop,  oaa  Coici  re  xal  IJ^ti  ^r^x*  M  /tuctp. 

CUmik 

•  Br.  FL,  II.  169. 
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ART.  XVI.  — ATTEMPT  TO  ASCERTAIN  SOME  OF  THE 
HEPATIC  MOSSES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  WITH  RE- 
MARKS. By  John  Lewis  Rctssell  ;  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  "  Boston  Society  of  Nataral  History,"  dx.  (Read  March  17th, 
1841.) 

In  the  year  1821,  the  Reverend  Lewis  D.  Schwein- 
itz  published  a  small  tract,  which  he  entitled  a 
"  Specimen  of  a  Systematic  Arrangement  and  De- 
scription of  the  Cryptogamous  Plants  of  North 
America,  comprising  a  diagnostic  description  of  all 
the  Hepatic  Mosses  hitherto  observed  in  North  Amer- 
ica, with  ample  descriptions  of  a  number  of  new 
species."  This  valuable  little  work,  I  have  made 
the  guide  of  what  research  I  have  been  able  to 
pursue  in  the  study  of  the  plants  of  my  present  me- 
moir. Next  to  this,  I  know  of  no  other  authority, 
except  Muhlenberg's  Catalogue,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts' Catalogue,  the  latter,  especially,  a  mere  array 
of  names,  until  we  come  to  the  unrivalled  work  of 
Professor  Hooker  on  the  Jungermanniae  of  Great 
Britain.  On  the  first  and  last  of  these  works,  I  have 
mainly  depended  in  determining  some  of  the  few 
species  of  this  vicinity,  and  occasional  specimens 
from  other  localities  generally  presented  me  by 
friends.  It  were  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  that, 
in  the  study  of  these  minute  plants,  often  barren 
(without  fructification),  errors  may  have  occurred ; 
but  great  interest  in  their  research  and  their  intrinsic 
beauty,  have  prompted  me,  nevertheless,  to  exertion. 
To  determine   more  accurately   the  exact  Flora  of 
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districts,  is  a  work  of  importance,  and  to  add  one's 
mite  to  such  an  end  is  pleasing  and  gratifying. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  that  I  have  for  the 
most  part  followed  Hooker  as  authority  for  reducing 
the  species  to  a  systematic  arrangement. 

JUNGERMANNIA.       LtnTUBUS. 

J.  cordifolia  ?  Hooker's  Brit.  Jung.  tab.  32.  Grow- 
ing among  a  species  of  Dicranum  in  bogs,  South 
Pond,  Plymouth !  December.  Some  of  the  stems 
furnished  with  capitnla  and  with  white  pulverulent 
granules ;  leaves  at  the  tip  of  the  stem,  dark  purfde. 
Not  in  fruit. 

J.  sphagni,  Dicks.  Brit.  Jung.  t.  33  &  Suppl.  t.  2. 
Schweinitz,  p.  15.  Mass.  Catal.  Eel  River,  Plym- 
outh !  Generally  adherent  to  Sphagnum  by  its  long 
roots  from  beneath  its  stem. 

J.  bicuspidata,  L.  Brit.  Jung.  t.  11.  Dillenins's 
Musci,  t.  70,  fig.  13.  Schw.  p.  17.  Found  with 
empty  calyces,  October,  1839,  near  Pljrmouth! 

J.  connivens,  Dicks.  Brit.  Jung.  t.  16.  Schw. 
p.  17.  near  Plymouth !  In  mode  of  growth  and 
texture  resembles  the  last,  but  is  easily  distinguished 
by  the  curious  forcipated  teeth  of  the  leaf,  —  a  beau- 
tiful species. 

J.  E hr/iartiana,  Weber.  Schw.  p.  17.  Plym- 
outh !     Stem  very  rooting. 

J.  nemorosa,  L.  Brit.  Jung.  t.  21.  Schw.  p.  17. 
Plymouth !  A  somewhat  large  species  of  a  pale 
green  color,  and  ciliate-dentate  on  the  edge  of  the 
leaves. 
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J.  complanata,  L.  Brit.  Jung.  t.  81.  Dill.  Muse 
t.  72)  figi  26.  Schw.  p.  14.  Mass.  Catal.  On  mossy 
rocks,  and  also  on  decayed  pieces  of  wood,  Chelin»* 
ford!  '  A  delicate  species,  closely  adhering  to  the 
substance  on  which  it  grows.  Hooker  and  Schwein- 
itz  remark,  that  its  habitat  is  '^  the  bark  of  trees."  I 
have  generally  found  it  on  mossy  rocks.  Gemmae 
may  be  frequently  seen  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves. 

J.  btdentata^  L.  Brit.  Jung.  t.  30.  Dill.  Muse, 
t.  72,  fig.  11.  Schw.  p.  17.  In  very  moist  situa*- 
tions  among  Hypna  near  a  spring.  Chelmsford  !  If 
the  specimen  is  examined  by  the  naked  eye  only, 
each  leaf  seems  to  have  three  teeth ;  a  deception 
arising  from  the  overlapping  of  one  leaf  on  the  next. 
I  am  inclined  to  suppose  this  identical  with  J.  triden- 
tate  of  the  Mass.  Catalogue  *^  Schw.  Dr.  Porter," 
which,  as  a  species,  I  can  nowhere  find  described. 

J.  trilobata,  L.  Brit.  Jung.  t.  76.  Schw.  p.  12. 
Mass.  Catal.  Among  Hypna  and  other  mosses. 
Chelmsford !  Plymouth !  From  the  axilla  of  the 
stipules  proceed  numerous  flagellae,  which  serve  as 
an  excellent  guide  to  distinguish  the  species.  In 
''  Muhlenberg's  Catalogue,"  it  is  called  J.  radicans, 
probably  on  account  of  this  feature. 

J.  platyphylla,  L.  Brit.  Jung.  t.  40  &  Suppl.  t.  3. 
Schw.  p.  9.  Mass.  Catal.  Chelmsford  !  This  is  by 
far  the  most  common  species  we  have,  and,  owing  to 
its  great  size,  is  most  observed.  Although  Schwein* 
itz  mentions  its  habitat  as  '^  on  the  bark  of  trees,  e^ 
pecially  Carpinus,"  yet  I  have  seen  it  abundant  on 
rocks.  Its  dark  green  branching  stems  are  most  con* 
spicuous  in  moist  weather,  investing  the  trunks  of 
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almost  every  kiud  of  tree,  and  hanging  down  the 
sides  of  large  stones  in  damp  situations,  and  indeed 
on  the  flat  surfaces  of  old  stone  walls.  Its  range  of 
locality  seems  extensive,  as  I  have  specimens  from 
Ohio  and  from  Maine. 

J.  platyphylloidea.  Schw.  p.  9.  I  give  this  with 
some  hesitation,  from  a  fine  large  specimen  from 
Sheflield,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  It  is  cer- 
tainly much  larger  than  any  specimen  of  J.  platy- 
phylla ;  while  the  color,  yellowish  green  tinged  with 
brown,  inflexed  margins  of  the  leaves  and  stipules, 
considered  essential  characters  of  Schweinitz,  seem 
to  point  out  the  species.  Unfortunately  it  is  without 
fruit,  which,  difiering  from  that  of  the  preceding 
species,  serves  as  a  distinguishing  trait. 

J.  pulcherrima,  L.  Schw.  p.  17.  This  species 
is  considered  by  Hooker  as  identical  with  J.  ciliaris ; 
but  I  concur  with  Schweinitz  that  '^  they  are  maui- 
festly  distinct."  My  specimens  perfectly  agree  with 
his  description  of  J.  pulcherrima.  It  truly  merits  its 
name,  being  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  any  of  our 
species.  Found  on  Taghannoc  mountain,  Sheffield, 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Andrew  L.  Russell. 

(Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  that  J.  ser- 
tularioides,  M.,  is  quoted  in  the  Mass.  Catal.  as  sy- 
nonymous with  J.  ciliaris.  This  is  an  error;  the  two 
plants  being  very  distinct.  I  have  J.  sertularioides 
from  Topsham,  Me.,  and  found  growing  on  decayed 
trunks  of  trees.) 

J.  dilatata.  Brit.  Jung.  t.  5.  (Syn.,  J.  tamarisdr 
foliaj  Schw.  p.  10.)  Mass.  Catal.  I  have  preferred 
Dr.  Hooker's  name  for  this  very  common  species, 
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which  Sehweinitz  observes  to  be  usually  confounded 
with  another  of  similar  appearance.  With  the  other 
species,  I  have  not  yet  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet. 
Seen  generally  on  the  smooth  bark  of  forest  trees, 
spreading  widely  with  very  thin  and  delicate  branch- 
es, in  a  somewhat  radiating  manner ;  but  when  grow- 
ing on  rocks  it  is  more  irregular.  Chelmsford !  and 
elsewhere ! 

J.  pinguis,  L.  Brit.  Jung,  t  46.  Schw.  p.  19. 
Mass.  Catal.  Loudon  Encyc.  Plants,  sp.  15,000. 
On  sides  of  declivities  over  which  water  trickles. 
Chelmsford  I  In  fruit,  March.  Also  at  Plymouth, 
South  Pond  ! 

J.  multiftdaj  L.  Brit.  Jung.  t.  45.  Schw.  p.  20. 
Mass.  Catal.  Allied  to  the  preceding,  but  distinct, 
having  reticulated  and  narrow  fronds.     Plymouth  ! 


ART.  XVIL  — DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  FISHES  OF  THE 
OHIO  RIVER  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES.  By  Jared  P. 
KiaTLAKD,  Profesfor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  MedicuM  Id 
the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati.  (Continued  fronl 
page  352.) 

POMOTIS.      CuV. 

P.  macrochira,  Raf.     The  Gilded  Sun-Fish. 

IchtheUs  tnacrockira.    Raf.  Ichth.  Ohien.    p.  27. 

Plate  XXVII.     Fig.  3. 

Head  scaleless  between  the  eyes.  Scales  of  the 
operculum  larger  than  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
head.    Mouth  small.     Operculum  terminates  behind 
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in  a  semi-circular  elongation,  which  is  black  and 
submargined  with  a  lighter  colored  border. 

Body  somewhat  compressed,  especially  near  the 
back ;  uniformly  oval. 

Dorsal  and  anal  fins  inserted  on  fleshy,  slightly 
extended  bases,  with  minute  scales  extending  upon  a 
portion  of  the  membranes  of  their  soft  rays.  Caudal 
Jin  slightly  bilobed  ;  lobes  equal,  their  bases  furnished 
with  scales  between  the  rays  for  one  fourth  of  their 
length.  Ventral  fins  horizontal,  reaching  beyond  the 
vent,  to  the  commencement  of  the  anal  fin.  Pectoral 
fins  thin,  diaphanous,  extending  as  far  as  the  tip  of 
the  ventrals. 

Color.  Back  and  head  iridescent,  brown  and  pur- 
ple, blotched  with  spots  of  darker  brown ;  throat, 
sides,  and  belly  a  brilliant  golden  yellow.  Iris  gilt- 
brown.  Pectoral  fins  fuscous  or  light  brown  j  the 
other  fins  pale  olive. 

Length  from  2  to  8  inches. 

D.  10-12;  C.  17;  A.  3-10;  T.  1-6;  P.  16. 

Habitat,  Tributaries  of  the  Ohio  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cincinnati,  particularly  the  Bank  Lick. 

Observations.  This  is  a  well-marked  and  distinct 
species,  at  once  recognised  by  its  color,  the  smallness 
of  the  mouth,  and  length  of  the  pectoral  fin,  as  well 
as  the  shape  and  color  of  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  operculum. 

P.  vulgaris.    Cuv.     The  Sun-Fish.     Roach.    Har- 
lequin Roach. 

Pomotis  vulgaris.    Cnr.  et  Valenc.    Hiit.  Nat  det  Poiwoiw.    L  III. 
p.  91.    pi.  49. 
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PomaHi  vtiJgmria.    Cqt.  et  Vdene.    Hwt.  Nat  dei  PoiMont.    t  VII. 

p.  405. 
"  "  Richardson.    Fauna  Boreali-Amer.    p.  24.  fig.  76. 

**  <*  Storer.    Report  on  the  Fishes  of  Maasachmetto. 

p.  11. 
"  '*  Kirtland.     Report  on  the  Zoology  of  Ohio.  p.  191. 

Ltknu  aurituM,    Linneos.     Sjstema  Naturo.    Turton's  Translation. 

Vol.  I.    p.  794. 
«<         **  Shaw.    General  Zoology.     Vol.  IV.    p.  483. 

«        u  Mitchell.    Transactions  of  Lit.  et  Philosoph.  8oe. 

N.Y.    Vol.1,  p.  403. 
/dkt&sltf  mariia,    Rafinesque.    Icbthylogia  Ohiensis.    p.  29. 

Plate  XXVIII.    Fig.  2. 

Head  short,  obtuse  ;  cheeks  prominent.  Eyes 
large  ;  fW^  golden,  but  soon  changes  to  black  after 
the  fish  is  taken.  Lower  lip  projecting.  Jaws  set 
with  fine  teeth.  Operculum  terminates  in  a  black, 
flexible  appendage,  tipped  with  vermilion  on  its  lower 
edge,  and  with  blue  above. 

Body  compressed,  back  thinner  than  the  abdomen. 

Anterior  dorsal  fin  less  elevated  than  the  posterior. 

Pectoral  fin  extends  beyond  the  commencement 
of  the  anal. 

Length  6  inches. 

D.  10-11;  P.  16;  V.  1-6;  A.  3-10;  C.  22. 

Color.  Caudal  and  dorsal  fins  spotted  and  barred 
with  black  and  verditer.  Back  deep  olive  and  black, 
rides  undulated  with  blue,  dotted  with  fuscous  or 
orange  and  olive.  Belly  yellow,  gilt,  or  bronzed. 
Head  bronzed  and  barred  with  blue. 

Hab.  Cleveland  harbour,  and  bayous  of  the 
Cuyahoga. 

Observations,  In  most  particulars  it  agrees  with 
Dr.  Mitchell's  description  of  the  Labrus  auritus  of 
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New  York.  The  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  in  the 
western  fish  are  not  yellowish  as  in  those  of  New 
York;  but  I  still  believe  them  to  be  specifically 
^identical.  It  does  not  agree  in  the  number  of  rays 
in  the  anal  fin,  nor  the  color  of  the  membranous  ap- 
pendage with  that  described  under  the  same  name 
by  Rafinesque;  but  there  is  considerable  variation 
in  the  specimens  from  different  localities. 

P.  nitida.    Kirtland.     The  Sun-Fish.     Red  eyes. 

Plate  XXVIII.    Fig.  1. 

Head  short,  abrupt.  Eyes  full,  vermilion-colored. 
Jaws  set  with  numerous  small  teeth.  Operculum 
oval,  appendage  large,  black,  edged  with  vermilion 
except  at  its  superior  and  anterior  edge,  which  is 
bluish  white. 

Body  compressed,  oval.  Back  gibbous  between 
the  eyes  and  dorsal  fin.  Vent  post-medial.  Lateral 
line  much  curved  upwards  above  the  appendage  of 
the  operculum. 

Dorsal  Jin  double  :  spinous  rays  10,  less  elevated 
than  the  soft  rays  which  are  11  in  number.  The 
interstitial  membrane  is  fuscous  or  ochery-yellow, 
^metimes  flesh-colored,  edged  with  verditer  blue. 

Pectoral  fins  translucent,  about  12-rayed,  colorless, 
extending  nearly  as  far  back  as  the  vent. 

Ventral  fins  having  1  spinous  and  5  soft  rays, 
with  a  decurrect  membrane  uniting  it  to  the  abdo- 
men ;  the  tip  reaches  the  vent,  the  rajrs  bluidi,  lined 
with  minute  black  pencillings,  interstitial  membrue 
black. 
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Anal  fin  with  2  spinous  and  9  soft  rays,  nearly 
•aches  the  base  of  the  caudal ;  color,  the  same  as  the 
>raal,  but  more  bright  and  orange. 

Caudal  fin  18  rayed  ;  bilobed ;  color,  the  same  as 
.e  dorsal. 

Color,  brilliant,  but  evanescent,  and  fading  as  soon 
i  the  fish  is  taken  out  of  the  water.  Upper  part  of 
le  head  and  back  brown,  yellowish,  and  sometimes 
reenish.  Head,  jaws,  operculum,  and  sides  beauti- 
illy  waved  and  spotted  with  verditer  blue.  Lips 
ght  blue,  sides  golden  yellow,  belly  tinged  with 
range. 

Length,  not  exceeding  3  inches. 

Hah.     Mahoning  river. 

Observations.  I  cannot  apply  the  description  of 
ny  of  Rafinesque's  species  to  this  fish ;  nor  does 
ither  of  the  seven  species  of  Pomotis,  described  by 
Valenciennes  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  Hist. 
Vai.  des  Poissons,  agree  with  its  characteristics.  I 
.0  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  consider  it  an  unde- 
cribed  species.    Its  habits  are  peculiar,  and  its  mark- 

« 

tigs  prominent.  The  preceding  species  always  seeks 
till  sluggish  water  for  its  resort ;  this  species  always 
aakes  its  bed  on  the  margin  of  the  clearest  running 
treams,  on  a  pebbly  bottom.  The  size,  also,  will 
listinguish  the  two. 

Ammocgctes.     Dumer. 
L  concohr.     Kirtland.     The  Mud-Eel.     Blind-Eel. 

Plate  XXVII.     Fig.  1. 

Head  declivous,  convex  above  the  branchial  open** 
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ings  I  mouth  semi-circular,  elongate ;  lower  lip  trans- 
verse ;  nose  terminates  in  a  short  snout,  projecting 
over  the  mouth ;  eyes  scarcely  discernible  ;  branchial 
openings  seven,  arranged  in  a  horizontal  sulcation. 

Body  sub-cylindric,  more  compressed  laterally  be- 
hind the  vent ;  transversely  marked,  with  numerous 
curved  sulcations  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
body. 

Dorsal  Jin  commences  narrow,  over  the  middle  of 
the  body,  expands  to  its  greatest  width  over  the  vent, 
then  declines  towards  the  posterior  extremity,  but  is 
continuous  around  the  tip  of  the  tail,  again  expand- 
ing as  it  approaches  the  vent,  and  is  widest  one 
third  of  the  distance  from  that  orifice.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  dorsal,  caudal,  and  anal  fins  are  united 
in  one  continuous  extension. 

Color.  The  back  and  sides  are  uniformly  of  a 
light  olive,  or  sometimes  a  leaden  hue ;  the  belly 
and  throat  of  a  yellowish  white ;  the  fins  pale  and 
diaphanous.  Irregular  series  of  dark  brown  dots  are 
imprinted  on  the  whole  length  of  the  sides  of  the 
body  and  more  faintly  above  the  branchial  openings. 

Length  4  or  5  inches.  Breadth  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dorsal  fin  f  of  an  inch. 

Hab.    Mahoning  and  Scioto  rivers. 

Observations.  I  first  obtained  half  a  dozen  speci- 
mens from  a  pit  sunk  in  the  bank  of  the  Mahoning 
river,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  abutment  to  a 
bridge.  At  the  same  time  were  taken  several  of  the 
Menopoma  and  Menobranchus.  Subsequently,  my 
friend  Joseph  Sullivant,  Esq.,  of  Columbus^  has  fu^ 
nished  me  with  other  specimens  taken  in  the  vicin- 
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ity  of  that  city ;  from  the  latter  the  drawing  was 
made. 

This  species  cannot  be  the  A.  bicolor  of  Lesueur, 
for  he  describes  that  species  as  having  the  *^  dorsal 
fins  low,  separated,  the  second  united  with  the  catidal, 
which  is  rounded  ;  back  and  sides  reddish,^^  &c.  I 
have  in  my  possession  the  figure  of  this  species, 
drawn,  engraved,  and  colored  by  that  author ;  and 
the  characters  are  so  distinctly  different  from  the 
specimens  before  me,  that  I  believe  I  am  warranted 
in  describing  the  latter  as  a  new  species. 

Fig.  a.     Full  size. 

Fig.  b.     View  of  the  Mouth. 

PiMEPHALES.      Raf. 

P.  promelas.     Raf     The   Black-headed   Flat-head. 


Piwuphales  prmneUu,    Rafineique.    Ichthyologia  Obiensis.    p.  53. 
**  «  Kirtl&Dd.     Rep.  on  Zool.  of  Ohio.    p.  194. 

Plate  XXVII.     Fig.  2. 

Head  globose.  Snout  sloping,  broad,  truncate, 
with  soft  warts  in  front.  Mouth  small,  elliptical, 
transversal,  with  equal  circular  hard  lips.  Eyes 
round.     Irides  dusky. 

Body  full,  gibbous  on  the  back,  anterior  to  the 
dorsal  fin  ;  somewhat  compressed  on  the  sides.  Lat- 
eral line  flexuous  at  its  base.     Scales  rather  large. 

Dorsal  fin  with  the  anterior  ray  sub-spinous,  stiff, 
elevated,  half  the  length  of  the  soft  rays,  and  the 
posterior  soft  ray  equal  to  the  longest. 
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Caudal  Jin  lunated ;  the  diirisions  acuminate  and 
incurved  at  their  tips. 

Anal  Jin  rhomboidal. 

Ventral  Jin  horizontal  and  extending  to  the  middle 
of  the  base  of  the  Anal. 

Pectoral  Jins  ovate,  do  not  attain  to  the  bases  of 
the  dorsal  or  the  ventral. 

Color.  The  whole  head  of  a  bluish  black.  Back 
dusky,  sides  and  abdomen  of  an  olive  or  sometimes 
coppery  yellow  ;  fins  olivaceous ;  the  dorsal  blotched 
at  the  base  of  the  rays  with  jet  black. 

Length  3  inches.    Diameter  |  of  an  inch. 
D.  1-8;   C.20;  A.  8 ;   T.  7;   P.  15. 

Hab,     The  tributaries  of  the  Mahoning  river. 

Observations,  I  consider  myself  as  extremely 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  lay  before  the  public  a  cor- 
rect drawing  of  this  rare  fish.  Rafinesque  made  out 
his  description  of  it  from  a  solitary  specimen  taken  in 
a  pond  near  Lexington,  Ky.  During  the  last  sum- 
mer, I  succeeded  in  taking  three,  by  means  of  a  small 
net,  in  a  spring-run  on  my  farm,  in  the  township  of 
Boardman,  Trumbull  County,  and  also  had  repealed 
opportunities  to  watch  their  peculiar  habits.  They 
had  formed  beds  or  slight  excavations  under  the 
ends  of  logs  and  stones,  in  still  water,  and  were  ac- 
tively engaged  in  defending  their  premises  against 
the  approach  of  other  fishes.  This  habit  first  led 
me  to  distinguish  them  from  the  common  chubs 
which  abound  in  the  same  locality.  The  hard,  car- 
tilaginous lips,  the  character  of  the  first  ray  of  the 
dorsal  fin,  the  peculiar,  globose  form  of  the  head,  as 
well  as  their  habits,  will  at  once  distinguish  them 
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from  any  other  of  our  fishes,  and  perhaps  these  char- 
acters warrant  Mr.  Rafinesque  in  setting  them  apart 
as  a  new  genus,  characterized  by  the  ''  Body  ob- 
long, thick,  and  scaly.  Vent  posterior,  nearer  to  the 
tail.  Head  scaleless,  fleshy  all  over,  even  over  the 
gill  covers,  rounded,  convex  above  and  short.  Mouth 
terminal,  small,  toothless,  with  hard  cartilaginous  lips. 
Opercule  double,  three  branchial  rays.  Nostrils  sim- 
ple. Dorsal  fin  opposite  the  abdominals,  with  the  first 
ray  simple  and  cartilaginous.  Abdominal  fins  with 
eight  rays." 

COREGONUS.      CuV. 

C.  albus.    Le  Sueur.    The  White-Fish  of  the  Lakes. 

Coregonut  albus,    Le  Sueur.    Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 

Sciences.    Vol.  I.    p.  232. 
"  "       Richardson.    Fauna  Boreali- Americana.    Fishes. 

p.  105  et  figr. 
•<  «       KirUand.    Report  on  the  Zoology  of  Ohio.  p.  196. 

Plate  XXVIII.     Fig.  3. 

Head  triangular,  compressed,  smooth  ;  gill  covers 
diaphanous  ;  m<ixillaries  wide,  and  when  the  mouth 
is  expanding,  playing  upon  their  attachment  above  to 
the  vomer ;  eyes  brilliant ;  pupils  black  ;  irides  sil- 
very ;  upper  jaw  longer  than  the  lower ;  tip  of  the 
nose  slightly  recurved  and  obtuse. 

Body  compressed  laterally;  form  varying  from 
age,  sex,  and  condition  ;  slightly  gibbous  behind  the 
head;  rectilinear  between  the  dorsal  and  adipose 
fins. 

Dorsal  and  anal  fins,  quadrangular. 
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Adipose  Jin  small,  situated  above  the  anal. 

Caudal  Jin  deeply  and  acutely  bilobed. 

Abdominal  and  pectoral  fins  falcate  and  elongate. 

Color,  Back  steel-gray,  iridescent ;  sides  silvery; 
abdomen  white.  Caudal  and  anal  fins  reddish  and 
dusky. 

Length  20  to  25  inches. 

D.  14;   P.  14;  V.  11;  A.  14;   C.  20. 

Hab.     Lake  Erie  and  the  Upper  Lakes. 

Observations,  A  few  specimens  are  occasionally 
taken  at  Cleveland  and  at  other  places  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie,  but  they  are  most  abundant  and  attain 
the  greatest  size  and  perfection  in  some  of  the  Upper 
Lakes,  where  the  busipess  of  taking  and  preserving 
them  gives  employment  to  many  persons  during  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  esteemed  as  the 
most  valuable  of  the  western  fishes.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Coregonus  Artedi  by  their  great- 
er size,  their  color,  and  the  flattened  form  of  their 
bodies. 

The  stomach  is  small,  with  thick  mucous  and  mus- 
cular coats ;  the  length  of  the  intestinal  canal,  in- 
cluding the  GBsophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines,  does 
not  exceed  the  total  length  of  the  fish*  One  half  of 
the  contents  of  the  abdomen  seems  to  consist  of  nu- 
merous CGBca.  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any 
substance  within  their  stomachs  except  a  quantity  of 
decayed  wood,  thickened  mucus,  and  the  apparently 
conuninuted  seeds  of  a  polygonum.  The  stomachs 
of  the  C.  Artedi  usually  contain  numerous  small 
fishes.  The  jaws  of  the  white-fish  are  edentulate. 
Le  Sueur's  figure  in  the  ^^  Journal  of  the  Academy 
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of  Natural  Sciences,"  Vol.  I.,  is  essentially  correct, 
except  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  nose,  which  he 
has  but  badly  represented. 

Amia.     Lin. 

C.  calva.   L.     The  Dog-Fish  of  Lake  Erie. 

Anda  calva,    Turton'f  LinnoBUi.    Vol.  I.    p.  838. 

"       "        Shaw'f  General  Zoology.    Vol.  V.    p.  9. 

"       "        Cuv.    Griffith'f  Tranilation.    Vol.  X.    p.  447. 
Amia  oceUicamda.    Richardson.    Fauna  Boreali-Americana.    p.  296. 

Plate  XXIX.     Fig.  1. 

Head  cylindric-conical,  rather  abrupt  anteriorly, 
solid,  rugose  ;  sutures  prominent ;  upper  jaw  sUghtly 
projecting.  Nostrils  small,  circular,  a  cirrus  before 
each.  Jaws  margined  with  strong,  prominent,  flat- 
tish  teeth,  armed  within  with  numerous  erect  smaller 
teeth,  which  also  cover  the  palate.  Eyes  small, 
circular. 

Body  cylindrical  anteriorly,  compressed  towards 
the  caudal  fin.  Scales  subcircular,  flat,  depressed 
somewhat  in  their  centres.  Medial  line  slightly 
curved. 

Color.  Back  of  head  bluish  black  ;  sides  obscure- 
ly maculated  in  some  specimens  with  olive  spots ; 
under  surface  white. 

The  base  of  the  caudal  Jin  oblique  ;  a  black  spot 
at  its  upper  edge. 

Length  from  18  inches  to  2  feet. 

D.  48;  P.  17;  V.  6 ;  A.  9;  C.  22. 

Hab.    Lake  Erie. 
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Observations.  The  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  is 
armed  with  two  elongated  bony  plates ;  which  aie 
adapted  to  the  bony  armature  of  the  branchial  rays 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  fish  to  grind  to 
pieces  its  food.  The  alimentary  canal  from  the  phar 
rynx  to  the  vent  does  not  exceed  the  whole  length 
of  the  fish  itself.  Its  natatory  bladder  is  cellular,  like 
the  lung  of  a  reptile.  In  the  stomach  of  one  I  du- 
sected,  were  found  the  remains  of  a  number  of  crav- 
fish.  Richardson,  in  the  "  Fauna  Boreali-Ameriear 
na^'^  describes  a  species  taken  in  Lake  Huron,  which 
he  calls  A.  ocellicauda.  This  northern  species  I  be- 
lieve to  be  specifically  identical  with  the  A.  oa/ra, » 
his  description  agrees  with  the  description  of  thit 
fish  ;  and  I  have  traced  its  residence  in  all  the  waten 
from  Lake  Erie,  south  to  the  Mississippi,  and  thenoe 
to  the  waters  of  South  Carolina,  whence  Linocv 
obtained  his  specimen. 

Centrarchus.     Cuv. 

C.  hexacanthus.     Valencieimes.      The   Rock-Pi? 
Grass-Bass. 

CantrarekHM  kexacanUnts.    Valenc.    Hist.  Nat.  des  Pommos. 

p.  456.    pi.  4d. 
Ca$Uharus  mgro-maatUUus.    Le  Sueur.     Hist.   Nat.  d«  For 

t.  111.    p.  88. 
Ciekla  Storeria.    Kirtland.    Rep.  on  the  Zool.  of  Ohio.    p.  If 

Plate  XXIX.     Fig.  2. 

Head  small,  depressed  between  the   eyer 
pressed  laterally.    Jaws  armed  on  their  edget 
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low  of  minute  teeth  ;  lower  jaw  the  longer,  project- 
ing. Operculum  and  preoperculum  scaly,  the  latter 
serrated  on  the  posterior  angle  and  lower  edge.  Jrt- 
des  golden  yellow. 

Body  flattened  on  its  sides ;  back  very  little  thick- 
er than  the  abdomen,  gibbous  before  the  dorsal  fins, 
especially  in  the  older  specimens.  Lateral  line  fol- 
lowing the  curvature  of  the  back. 

Dorsal  Jin  prominent ;  the  first  spinous  ray  short, 
the  two  last  equal,  but  not  equal  to  the  longest  of  the 
soft  rays. 

Pectoral  fins  delicate,  pellucid,  extending  beyond 
the  abdominal,  to  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal 
and  anal. 

Ventral  fins  reaching  beyond  the  commencement 
of  the  anal ;  their  last  soft  ray  connected  at  its  top 
with  the  abdomen  by  a  reflected  membrane. 

Anal  fin  prominent,  extending  backwards  beyond 
the  dorsal. 

Caudal  fin  large,  bilobed  or  lunated. 

Color.  Forehead  and  back  maculated  and  varie- 
gated with  dusky  spots  on  a  ground  of  sea-green ; 
similar  spots  extend  downwards  upon  the  upper  half 
of  the  body,  in  irregular  bands,  on  a  ground  color  of 
light  green  or  yellow ;  sides  of  the  head  and  body 
silvery  and  iridescent;  below  of  a  delicate  white. 
Dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  barred  with  series  of 
irregular  dusky  spots,  more  distinct  in  old  than  in 
young  specimens.  Pectoral  and  ventral  fins  ferru- 
ginous or  yellowish. 

Length  6  to  12  inches. 

D.  6-16;  P.  12;  V.  1-6;  A.6-19;  C.  17|. 
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Hah.  Bayous  of  the  Cujrahoga,  and  the  Big 
Miami  rivers. 

Observation.  The  number  of  rays  in  the  diffe^ 
ent  fins  varies  with  age ;  but  whether  they  become 
uniform  in  old  specimens,  I  have  not  had  sufficient 
opportunity  to  determine.  I  made  the  annexed 
drawing  from  one  eight  inches  in  length,  obtained  in 
the  Cincinnati  market,  and  the  rays  were  counted 
with  accuracy. 

In  my  "Report  on  the  Zoology  of  Ohio,"  I  in- 
cluded it  under  the  name  Cichla  Storeria^  supposing 
it  to  be  an  undescribed  species.  Dr.  Storer  has  since 
informed  me  that  Cuvier  had  previously  described  it 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  "  Histoire  Naturelie  des 
Poissons;^  from  specimens  taken  by  Le  Sueur  in  the 
River  Wabash,  and  sent  to  him  under  the  name  of 
Cantharus  nigro-^naculatus.  It  was  supposed,  at 
the  time  it  was  described,  to  be  identical  with  the 
Labrus  sparoideSj  Lacepede ;  and,  consequently,  in 
the  volume  referred  to,  it  is  called  Centrarchus  spa- 
roides.  Subsequently,  Valenciennes,  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  "  Histoire  Naturelie  des  Potssons," 
applied  the  specific  name  of  hexacanthus. 

This  species  is  esteemed  as  a  valuable  pan-fish  by 
epicures.  It  is  known  in  the  market  of  Cincinnati 
by  the  name  of  the  Bank  Lick  Bass,  being  taken  in 
the  Bank  Lick  run,  five  miles  from  the  city  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  At  Cleveland,  it  is  called  the 
Orass  Bass  firom  the  circumstance  that  it  usaally 
harbours  among  the  weeds  and  grass  that  spring  up 
in  the  shoal  waters  of  the  old  channel  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga river.  In  other  places  it  is  called  R^ck  Bass. 
It  bites  readily  at  a  baited  hook. 
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ART.  XVIII.  —  RESULTS  OF  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 
SHELLS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  AND  THEIR  GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION.  By  Augustus  A.  Gould, 
M.  D.    (Read  February  3d,  1841.) 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  various  geologi- 
cal surveys  of  the  several  States,  which  began  with 
Massachusetts,  under  a  legislative  resolve  dated  June 
5th,  1830,  and  which  have  since  been  ordered  by  al- 
most every  State  in  the  Union,  Natural  Science  may 
be  said  to  have  received  its  first  permanent  footing  in 
America.  A  new  order  of  men  has  been  called  into 
action,  who  have  been  recognised,  and  in  some  meas- 
ure patronized,  by  legislative  enactments.  It  is  now 
no  longer  a  species  of  outlawry  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Naturalist ;  and  the  consequence  will  be,  that,  in- 
stead of  the  few,  who,  in  spite  of  circumstances, 
have  become  proficient  in  Natural  History,  there  will 
henceforth  be  many,  who  will  obtain  an  honorable 
place  among  scientific  men,  such  as  the  nations  of 
the  old  world  delight  to  honor. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  surveys,  above  al- 
lude4  to,  have  been  carried  on,  each  State  providing 
for  its  own  territorial  limits,  one  peculiar  advantage 
will  arise.  We  shall  have  not  only  a  careful  enu- 
meration and  examination  of  the  animals  of  all  the 
United  States,  much  more  than  would  be  likely  to 
result  from  the  labors  of  any  body  of  men  appointed 
by  national  authority,  but  we  shall  pretty  accurately 
find  the  geographical  limits  of  every  species. 

Having  been  appointed,  as  one  of  the  Commission- 
ers for  the  Zoological  Survey  of  MassachusettSi  to 
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examine  the  invertebrate  animals,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  insects,  it  is  my  purpose,  in  this  paper,  to  give 
some  notices  of  the  history  of  conchology  in  this 
State,  and  the  results  of  my  observations  on  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  shells  within  its 
limits. 

The  extensive  commercial  adventures  which  have 
been  so  long  carried  on  from  Massachusetts  with 
China,  the  Northwest  Coast,  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  more  especially  the  whale-fisheries,  have  given 
the  principal  sea-ports  advantages  for  making  collec- 
tions of  foreign  shells,  which  have  not  been  enjoyed 
by  other  larger  cities.  The  collection  in  the  Museum 
of  the  "  East  India  Marine  Society,"  at  Salem,  was 
the  fruit  of  this  foreign  trade.  It  is  of  considerable 
extent  and  much  notoriety,  but  it  was  made  as  a  mat- 
ter of  curiosity,  rather  than  for  scientific  purposes.  It 
afforded  materials  for  study  to  its  Curator,  Dr.  Seth 
Bass,  by  whom  it  was  scientifically  arranged,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  began  to  collect  a  private  cabinet, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  richest  in  New  England. 

The  "  Linnasan  Society,"  which  flourished  about 
twenty-five  years  since,  also  made  a  considerable 
collection  of  shells.  The  principal,  if  not  the  only 
conchologist  in  that  society,  was  the  Hon.  Francis  C. 
Gray. 

Dr.  T.  Wm.  Harris  collected  shells  with  other 
objects  of  natural  history;  and  Dr.  D.  H.  Storer 
began  early  to  gather  the  shells  along  the  coast  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts ;  and  to  these  two  gentle- 
men Mr.  Say  was  indebted  for  most  of  the  shells  of 
this  region,  which  he  described.    In  addition  to 
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these,  the  following  persons  may  be  mentioned,  as 
constituting  nearly  the  whole  corps  of  conchologists 
in  Massachusetts,  previous  to  the  year  1830.  The 
late  Dr.  John  Dixwell  and  Simon  E.  Greene,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  Dr.  Swift  and  Mrs.  Barnard  of  Nantucket^ 
Thomas  A.  Greene,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Coffin  of  New 
Bedford,  Mr.  J.  M.  Earle  of  Worcester,  Dr.  L.  M, 
Yale  of  Holmes's  Hole,  and  Amos  Binney,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  whose  collection  was,  at  that  time,  superior 
to  all  the  others,  comprising  nearly  2000  species,  and 
formed,  by  his  donation,  the  basis  of  the  collection 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Sii^ce 
that  time,  the  number  of  those  who  have  engaged  in 
the  study  of  conchoiogy  has  rapidly  increased. 

By  a  resolve  of  the  legislature,  dated  February  2, 
1831,  the  geological  surveyor  was  directed  to  cause 
a  list  of  the  zoological  productions  of  the  State  to  be 
appended  to  his  Report  then  in  preparation,  and 
which  was  printed  in  March,  1832.  Previous  to  thisy 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  give  the  Fauna  of  the 
State,  and  there  was  no  one  person,  who  could  have 
told,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  the  native 
animals  of  Massachusetts.  Lists  of  the  shells  were 
furnished  for  this  Report,  by  Col.  J.  G.  Totten,  then 
residing  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  T.  A.  Greene,  Esq.,  of  New 
Bedford,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Earle  of  Worcester,  who  had 
given  special  attention  to  the  conchoiogy  of  the  inte* 
rior  of  the  State.  Their  united  Catalogues  gave,  in 
all,  126  species. 

When  the  second  edition  of  the  ''  Geological  Re*> 
port "  was  about  to  be  printed,  in  1835,  a  committee 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  under- 
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look  to  prepare  the  list  of  shells.  This  was  done 
with  much  labor  and  care ;  the  number  of  species 
was  augmented  to  165,  and  many  important  correc- 
tions were  made  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  preced- 
ing, catalogue. 

A  still  further  resolve  in  June,  1837,  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  geological  and  zoological  survey  of 
the  State,  by  which  the  different  departments  were 
allotted  to  distinct  Commissioners,  gave  opportunity 
for  a  still  more  accurate  determination  and  enumera- 
tion of  our  Fauna.  In  conchology,  the  explorations 
of  Doctors  Storer,  Yale,  Bass,  Forsyth,  and  Prescott, 
and  Messrs.  Binney,  Couthouy,  Adams,  Whittemore, 
Greene,  Tuckerman,  and  Col.  Totten,  had  afforded 
materials  for  rendering  our  list  of  shells  much  more 
extensive  and  complete  than  it  could  previously  have 
been.  The  Report  on  the  Mollusca,  Crustacea,  and 
Radiata,  is  just  now  from  the  press,  and  affords  the 
following  results,  as  to  the  testaceous  Mollusca. 

The  whole  number  of  species  is  274 ;  which  is 
an  addition  of  100  to  the  list  of  1835,  and  of  148 
to  that  of  1832,  or  more  than  doubling  the  number. 
Of  these  there  belong  to  the  class  Andelida  6  spe- 
cies ;  to  Cirripedes  12  ;  Conchifera  97  ;  Brachiopoda 
2;  Gasteropoda  154  Twenty-nine  species  belong 
to  the  land,  42  to  fresh  water,  and  203  are  marine. 
With  these  we  might  mention  nine  species  of  naked 
Mollusca,  two  of  which  are  terrestrial,  and  seven 
marine.  Several  genera,  not  previously  observed, 
have  been  discovered.  Such  are  Panopsa,  Anatina, 
Thracia,  Osteodesma,  Montacuta,  Kellia,  Lucius, 
Terebratula,  Dentalium,  Cemoria, 
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retos,  Tornatella,  Skenea,  Janthina,  Turritellai 
Scalaria,  Odostomia,  Cancellaria,  Pleurotoma,  Ros- 
tellaria,  and  Trichotropis.  The  number  of  specieg 
added  to  some  of  the  genera  is  remarkable.  Thus, 
there  have  been  added  to  Nucula  6,  to  Chiton  5,  to 
Bulla  6,  to  Margarita  4,  to  Cerithium  4,  and  to 
Pleurotoma  3  species.  Seventy  species  have  been 
discovered  and  described  as  new,  within  the  last  five 
years ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  twenty 
species  which  had  been  described  as  new,  by  differ- 
ent writers,  have  been  proved  to  be  well  known, 
and  previously  described,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

They  are  distributed  under  the  following  genera, 
namely ;  Pectinaria  1,  Spirorbis  3,  Serpula  I,  Coron- 
ula  1,  Balanus  6,  Anatifa  3,  Cineras  1,  Otion  1,  Te- 
redo 1,  Pholas  2,  Soien  1,  Solecurtus  2,  Machaera  2, 
Solemya  2,  Panopeea  1,  Glycymeris  1,  Mya  2,  Cor- 
bula  1,  Pandora  1,  Osteodesma  1,  Anatina  1,  Cochlo- 
desma  1,  Thracia  1,  Mactra  3,  Cumingia  1,  Mesodes* 
ma  2,  Montacuta  1,  Kellia  1,  Saxicava  1,  Petricola  2, 
Sanguinolaria  2,  Tellina  2,  Lucina  3,  Cyclas  4,  As* 
tarte  5,  Cyprina  1,  Cytherea  1,  Venus  4,  Cardium  4, 
Cardita  1,  Area  2,  Nucula  8,  Unio  6,  Alasmodon  3, 
Anodon  3,  Mytilus  2,  Modioia  7,  Pecten  3,  Ostrsea  2, 
Anomia,  2,  Terebratula  2,  Chiton  6,  Patella  1,  Lot- 
tia  2,  Dentalium  1,  Cemoria  1,  Crepidula  4,  Bulla  9, 
Helix  16,  Pupa  7,  Bulimus  1,  Succinea  3,  Auricula  2, 
Planorbis  11,  Physa  3,  Limnaea  6,  Ancylus  2,  Yal* 
vata  2,  Paludina  1,  Amnicola  1,  Natica  8,  Janthina  1, 
Yelutina  2,  Sigaretus  1,  Tornatella  1,  Yermetus  1, 
Skenea  1,  Scalaria  4,  Margarita  5,  Littorina  3,  La- 
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cuna  2,  Gingula  2,  Turritella  2,  Pyramis  1,  Odosto- 
mia  5,  Cerithium  5,  Pleurotoma  3,  Cancellaria  1, 
Fusus  10,  Pyrula  2,  Ranella^l,  Rostellaria  1,  Tricho- 
tropis  1,  Purpura  1,  Buccinum  9,  Columbella  1,  Spi- 
rula  1. 

At  least  seventy  of  our  marine  species  are  also 
found  on  the  transatlantic  shores,  and  a  few  terres- 
trial species  are  also  found  on  both  continents.  Of 
these  last  may  be  mentioned  Helix  aspersa^  hortensis, 
cellaria,  pulchella,  perhaps  lucida,  and  BtUimus 
lubricus.  There  are  several  other  shells  which,  if 
not  the  same,  are  very  closely  allied  ;  such  as  Sue- 
cinea,  and  some  of  the  species  of  Limncea  and  Plan- 
orbis.  Mr.  Forbes,  in  his  Report  to  the  British  As- 
sociation, in  1839,  puts  down  LimncBa  palustris  and 
stagnaliSj  as  American  species,  alluding-  probably  to 
our  L.  appressa  and  L.  elodes.  1  will  not  pretend  to 
dispute  this,  because  their  similarity  is  great,  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  them  either  identical 
Of  distinct  It  appears  to  me  that  they  present  dif- 
ferences which  are  at  once  perceived,  if  they  cannot 
be  plainly  described,  so  that  any  one  might  readily 
separate  them  from  each  other. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  transportation 
and  subsequent  propagation  of  the  terrestrial  species 
from  one  continent  or  island  to  another.  This  is 
well  known  to  be  the  case  in  England,  and  Mr. 
Forbes,  in  the  report  above  referred  to,  gives  numer- 
ous examples  of  it,  and  in  some  instances  gives  us 
the  historical  period  and  manner  of  the  transfer. 
This,  we  know,  is  the  history  of  Helix  aspersa^ 
hortensiSf  and  cellaria  in  this  countryi —  shells  which 
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commerce  has  introduced  and  which  have  not  yet 
travelled  away  from  the  sea-shore.  Helix  variabilis 
and  pisana,  and  Bulimus  acutuSj  however,  which 
Mr.  Forbes  also  sets  down  as  introduced  to  this 
continent,  have  not  yet  been  found,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  learn,  while  he  does  not  mention  Bulimus 
decollatus,  which  is  not  infrequent  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  Alasmodon  margaritifera  and  A.  ar- 
cuata,  are  also  regarded  by  many  as  identical.  But 
all  the  specimens  of  the  former  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine,  differ  very  essentially  from 
any  specimens  of  our  shell  which  I  have  ever  seen. 
Indeed,  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  that  any  fresh  water 
mollusk  is  common  to  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Animals  living  on  territories  widely  separated  by  salt 
water,  are  always  found  to  be  different,  unless  the 
means  of  intercommunication  are  obvious,  or  at  least 
possible.  They  appear  to  have  been  created  distinct, 
and  ever  to  remain  so,  unless  mingled  by  design  or 
accidental  transfer. 

About  twenty  of  the  larger  species  may  be  regard- 
ed as  intermediate  between  the  two  continents,  as 
they  are  most  abundantly  found  about  Newfound- 
land and  the  Grand  Banks,  where  they  are  an  abun- 
dant source  of  food  to  the  fish  which  are  caught 
there. 

Several  other  species  have  been  found  in  other 
States  on  the  immediate  borders  of  this  State,  which 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  foimd  within  its  limits  ere 
long. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  shells  is  a  subject 
which  is  daily  gaining  additional  interest,  and  assum- 
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ing  a  more  and  more  practical  aspect.  It  is  parsued 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  value  which  fossil  con- 
chology  may  have  in  determining  the  age  and  nature 
of  geological  formations.  Various  causes  are  found 
to  modify  the  distribution  of  shells,  such  as  latitude, 
altitude,  inclination  of  the  surface,  the  character  of 
the  rocks,  &c.  On  limestone  formations  snails  are 
usually  abundant,  while  they  are  rarely  found  in 
granite  regions.  The  Limnaea  is  most  abundant  in 
the  streams  of  colder  regions,  and  Melania  takes  its 
place  in  warmer  climates. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  State,  and  its  lim- 
ited territory,  furnish  little  room  for  variety  from 
these  causes ;  yet  a  few  peculiarities  in  distribution 
may  be  noticed  even  here.  Helix  hortensis  is  as  yet 
confined  to  some  limited  parts  of  the  sea-coast,  as  the 
extremities  of  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod ;  while 
H.  tridentata,  hirsuta,  and  monodon,  are  only  found 
in  the  interior  and  western  portions  of  the  State. 
Of  the  fresh  water  mussels,  we  find  Unto  oomplana" 
tus,  rculiatuSy  and  probably  nasutuSj  in  every  region. 
U.  cariosus  is  only  found  in  the  Connecticut  and  its 
tributaries,  and  in  ponds  in  Plymouth.  Jtnodan  tm- 
plicata  is  perhaps  entirely  limited,  in  this  State,  to 
ponds  in  Essex  and  Middlesex  counties ;  and  A.  un- 
dulata  to  the  Blackstone  and  its  tributaries.  The 
region  of  the  sea  is  said  to  favor  the  developement 
of  some  species  of  land  shells ;  and  special  mention 
is  made  of  Btilimus  lubricus.  If  I  may  judge  from 
a  single  observation,  this  remark  will  hold  good  with 
us.  I  have  seen  the  fallen  leaves  all  over  Oak  Island, 
a  small  wooded  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  Chelsea  Beach, 
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80  covered  with  this  shell,  that  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  might  be  taken  up  on  a  single  leaf.  I  have 
observed  it  in  only  a  few  other  situations,  where  it 
occurs  solitary. 

The  distribution  of  the  marine  shells  is  more  wor* 
thy  of  notice.     There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  topog- 
raphy of  Massachusetts,  which  causes  as  remarka- 
ble  a  modification  in  the  distribution  of  the  MoU 
lusca  as  can  be  anywhere  shown  within  the  same 
limits.     I  refer  to  what  is  well  called  the  right  arm 
of  our  Commonwealth,  Cape  Cod.     This   neck  of 
land,  which  stretches  out  into  the  sea,  in  a  curved  di- 
rection, a  distance  of  some  forty  or  fifty  miles,  and  is 
nowhere  more  than  about  twenty  miles  wide,  has 
hitherto  proved  an  efficient  barrier  to  the  migration 
of  many  genera  and  species.     Many  whole  genera 
do  not  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  this  limit. 
Thus,  no  species  of  Panopaea,  Glycymeris,  Cyprina, 
Terebratula,    Cemoria,    Cancellaria,   Rostellaria,   or 
Trichotropis  has  yet  been  found  to  the  south  of  the 
extreme  point  of  Cape  Cod ;  while  Corbula,  Cochlo«* 
desma,  Cumingia,  Montacuta,  Tornatella,  Cerithium, 
Raoella,  and  Pyrula  do  not  pass  to  the  north  of  it. 
Of  the  203  marine  species,  81  do  not  pass  to  the 
south,  and  30  have  not  been  found  to  the  north  of 
the  Cape,  though  many  of  them  approach  within  a 
very  few  miles  of  each  other.     The  remaining  93 
species  take  a  wider  range,  and  are  found  on  both 
sides.     It  is  probable  that  future  observations  will 
reduce  the  number  of  the  limited  species  somewhat, 
but  still  the  numbers  will  be  so  large  as  to  exhibit  a 
most  remarkable  limitation. 
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Massachusetts  may  almost  be  said  to  be  destitute 
of  fossil  shells.  None  have  been  found  which  do 
not  also  exist  in  a  recent  state  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity. It  is  true  that  at  Gay  Head,  Martha's  Tine- 
yard,  the  most  fertile  locality  for  fossil  remains  in  the 
State,  they  are  found  at  an  elevation  of  many  feet 
above  the  ocean  ,*  and  they  are  also  found  buried 
many  feet  below  the  diluvial  sands  of  Nantucket, 
and  its  neighbourhood.  Still,  they  are  the  recent 
shells  of  the  vicinity,  hardly  yet  fossilized,  few  in 
number,  and  seeming  to  have  been  buried  at  no  very 
distant  period.  In  the  interior,  we  find  in  the  sedi- 
ment of  ponds,  especially  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pittsfield,  myriads  of  the  species  of  Planorbis, 
Limnaea,  Physa,  and  Cyclas  now  living  in  the  same 
waters,  which  are  forming  beds  of  marl  there.  In 
the  vicinity  of  New  Bedford,  Professor  Adams  dis- 
covered a  bed  of  the  shells  of  Pholas  costata,  a  spe- 
cies which  is  now  extinct  here,  and  is  not  found 
living  within  12  or  1500  miles.  Yet,  from  the  va- 
rious ages  of  the  specimens  and  their  integrity  in 
their  most  delicate  portions,  it  is  evident  that  they 
once  lived  where  they  are  now  found,  and  that  they 
have,  from  some  cause,  become  entirely  extinct* 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  similar  catastrophe* 
It  is  well  attested,  that  native  oysters  were  abundant 
within  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod,  previous  to  about 
the  year  1780,  when  they  were  entirely  destroyed ; 
and  immense  beds  of  shells  still  remain  to  attest  the 
fact.  It  is  said  that  the  cause  of  their  death  vu 
what  is  called  a  ground  frost,  that  is,  a  degree  of  cold 
80  great  as  to  coat  the  bed  of  the  sea,  where  the  oy»- 
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ters  lay,  with  ice,  thus  cutting  off  from  them  the 
power  of  respiration.  This  is  especially  evident  at 
Wellfleet,  the  town  whence  the  Boston  market  is 
DOW  chiefly  supplied  with  oysters,  but  all  of  which 
are  first  transported  and  planted  there  from  more 
southern  waters. 

Another  curious  fisu;t  which  may  be  interesting  to 
the  geologist,  has  been  observed  at  Lowell.  In  dig- 
ging away  a  sand-bank,  not  far  above  the  junction  of 
the  Concord  and  Merrimack  rivers,  which  has  not  been 
known  to  undergo  any  alteration  within  the  memory 
of  man,  there  were  found,  at  some  30  feet  below  the 
surface,  some  vegetable  and  animal  remains.  They 
consisted  of  the  branches,  leaves,  cones,  and  acorns 
of  pines  and  oaks,  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation, 
and  of  Cnios,  apparently  perfect.  But  on  examina- 
tioo,  the  earthy  matter  was  found  to  have  entirely  dis- 
^ipeaied,  nothing  remaining  but  the  epidermis,  which 
so  entire  in  its  minutest  details,  that  the  species 
^ere  as  readily  made  out,  as  if  just  from  the  water. 

I  will  mention  only  one  other  fact,  which  may 
to  illustrate,  how  accident,  design,  or  some  con- 
Tolsion  of  nature  may  present  us  fossils  in  the  imme- 
diate  vicinity  of  hving  animals  of  the  same  species. 
The  Western  Avenue,  or  Mill  Dam,  was  boilt  from 
BoaCon  across  a  broad  basin  to  the  westward  cf  the 
city,  by  which  the  water  is  excluded  firom  the  region 
between  Boston  and  Boxbury.  It  is  now  more  than 
twenty  years  since  this  was  done,  and  moch  of  the 
land  has  already  been  built  upon.  Throfozfeioxjt  thxt 
irliole  recion.  there  is  a  stratom  of  dbeOs.  sodbi  as  u^ 
hafait  the  nrer  on  the  other  side  of  ifae  MiM  Umb, 
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about  four  or  five  inches  below  the  surfece.  This 
may  demonstrate  to  us  what  has  happened  in  the 
fossil  rocks  of  other  ages,  and  what  will  be  present 
to  the  geologist  who  may  live  when  the  present  soils 
become  condensed  into  solid  rocks. 

Experience  has  shown,  that,  in  order  to  construct  a 
tolerably  complete  catalogue  of  the  shells  of  any  re- 
gion, it  is  necessary  that  observations  should  be  ex- 
tended through  a  series  of  years.  It  has  been  found, 
that  species,  which,  in  one  season,  appear  in  great 
abundance,  are  not  seen  again  for  several  years,  or 
but  very  sparingly.  In  the  spring  of  183S,  Osteo- 
desma  kyalina  was  strewed  upon  Chelsea  Beach 
in  great  numbers,  and  of  very  large  size.  It  had 
never  been  observed  there  before,  and  has  scarcely 
been  seen  there  since.  Cyprina  Islandica,  Sole- 
fnya  velum,  Venus  gemma,  and  Margarita  arctica 
also  present  instances  of  similar  periodicity  at  long 
intervals.  In  the  summer  of  1840,  large  numbers  of 
Janthina  fragilis  were  found  upon  the  shores  of 
Nantucket ;  and  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which 
I  have  known  of  its  appearance  upon  our  coast. 
During  the  winter  of  1838  -  9,  that  remarkable  shell, 
Nucula  thracuBformis,  was  frequently  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  the  sand-dab  {Pleuronectes  dentata) ; 
but  the  search  for  them  since  has  been  almost  fruitless. 
These  fish  were  taken  off  Race  Point,  the  extremity 
of  Cape  Cod,  and  this  is  the  only  locality  where  the 
shell  has  yet  been  found.  Many  similar  instances 
might  be  mentioned.  Hence,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
mark made  above,  it  may  also  be  suggested,  that  it 
is  always  best  to  lay  in  a  good  store  of  any  qiecies, 
while  we  may. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

The  Society  shall  be  called  the  Boston  Societt  of 
Natural  History. 

ARTICLE  IL 

It  shall  consist  of  Members,  Corresponding  and  Hon- 
orary Members,  and  Patrons. 

ARTICLE  in. 

Members  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  after  having  been 
nominated  at  the  meeting  immediately  preceding  that  on 
which  the  ballot  is  taken :  the  affirmative  votes  of  three 
fourths  of  the  members  present  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice.  Corresponding  and  Honorary  members  shall  be 
elected  in  a  similar  manner,  but  their  nomination  shall  pro- 
ceed from  the  Council.  Any  person  who  shall  contribute 
at  one  time,  to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  a  sum  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars,  shall  be  a  Patron. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Members  only  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  to  hold  office,  or 
to  transact  business :    Corresponding  and  Honorary  Mem- 
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bers  and  Patrons,  may  attend  the  meetings,  and  take  part 
in  the  scientific  discussions  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  officers  of  the  Society,  shall  be  a  President ;  two 
Vice-Presidents,  first  and  second ;  a  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary ;  a  Recording  Secretary  and  Clerk ;  a  Treasurer ;  a 
Librarian;  eight  Curators,  and  a  Cabinet  Keeper, — who, 
together,  shall  form  a  Board,  for  the  management  of  the 
concerns  of  the  institution,  and  be  called  the  Council. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Officers  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  and  a  majority  of  votes 
shall  be  sufficient  for  a  choice. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

By-laws  for  the  more  particular  regulation  of  the  Society, 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  made. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  in  any  of 
the  preceding  articles,  by  a  vote  to  that  efiect,  of  three 
fourths  of  the  members :  but  the  article  which  immediately 
follows  this,  shall  be  unalterable. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  consent  of  every  member  shall  be  necessary,  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  Society.  In  case  of  a  dissolution,  the 
property  of  the  Society  shall  not  be  distributed  among  the 
members,  but  donors  may  claim  and  receive  such  dooatioDs 
as  they  have  made  to  the  museum,  and  the  remainder  shall 
be  given  to  some  public  institution,  on  such  conditions  as 
may  then  be  agreed  on ;  and  the  faithful  performance  of 
such  conditions,  shall  be  secured  by  bonds  with  sufficient 
penalties  for  the  non-fulfilment  thereof. 
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SECTION  I. 
OF   MEMBERS. 

Art.  1.  Every  person  who  shall  have  been  elected  a 
member  of  this  Society,  shall  subscribe  an  obligation,  prom- 
ising to  conform  to  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  thereof,  and 
shall  pay  into  the  treasury  an  initiation  fee  of  five  dollars. 
He  shall  possess  none  of  the  rights  of  membership,  nor 
shall  his  name  be  borne  upon  the  roll  of  members  until  the 
said  fee  shall  have  been  paid.  Any  person  of  respectable 
character  and  attainments,  residing  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Society. 

Art.  2.  Corresponding  and  Honorary  members  shall 
not  be  required  to  pay  an  initiation  fee,  or  other  contribu- 
tion. Corresponding  members  shall  consist  of  persons  not 
resident  in  the  city,  who  may  be  interested  in  the  study  of 
Natural  History,  or  desirous  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  Society.  Honorary  members  shall  be  selected  from 
persons  eminent  for  their  attainments  in  science,  on  whom 
the  Society  may  wish  to  confer  a  compliment  of  respect 

Art.  3.  Persons  who  have  been  unsuccessful  candidates 
for  admission,  shall  not  be  again  proposed  as  members  until 
afler  one  year. 

Art.  4.  Any  member  may  withdraw  from  the  Society, 
by  giving  written  notice  of  his  intention,  and  paying  all 
arrearages  due  from  him.  A  refusal  or  neglect  on  the  part 
of  a  member  to  pay  any  due  for  the  space  of  one  year, 
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shall  be  considered  an  intimation  of  a  wish  to  withdraw 
from  the  Society.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasu- 
rer to  report  the  names  of  such  delinquent  members  yearly 
to  the  Council,  at  their  first  meeting  after  the  annual  meet- 
ing, who  shall  thereupon  order  their  names  to  be  stricken 
from  the  rolls. 

Art.  5.  Members  may  be  expelled  from  the  Society,  by 
a  Tote  of  three  fourths  of  the  members  present,  at  a  meet- 
ing specially  called  for  that  purpose,  by  a  notice  given  at 
least  one  month  previous. 

SECTION  n. 
OF  OFFICERS  AND  TBSIR  DXTriBS. 

Art.  1.  The  President  shall  preside  at  meetings  of  the 
Society  and  of  the  Council ;  shall  preserve  order,  regulate 
debates,  and  announce  donations  and  other  interesting  infor- 
mation. 

Art.  2.  The  Vice-President  shall  perform  the  duties  of 
President,  in  his  absence. 

Art.  3.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  conduct  the 
correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  keep  a  record  thereof; 
acknowledge  all  donations  ;  notify  corresponding  members 
of  their  election,  and  receive  and  read  to  the  Society  all 
communications  on  scientific  subjects  which  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  him. 

Art.  4.  The  Recording  Secretary  and  Clerk  shall  take 
and  preserve  correct  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  So- 
ciety and  Council,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose ; 
shall  have  the  charge  of  the  papers  and  documents  belong- 
ing to  the  Society,  and  of  their  common  seal ;  shall  notify 
members  of  their  election,  and  committees  of  their  ap- 
pointment, and  shall  call  meetings  when  directed  by  the 
President 

Art.  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  maaep 
and  other  property  of  the  Society,  except  their  Library  and 
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Mufleum ;  shall  cdlect  all  fees  and  assessments,  and  receive 
any  donations  in  money  which  may  be  made  to  it ;  shall 
pay  all  accounts  against  the  Society,  when  the  same  are 
approved  by  a  vote  of  the  Council ;  shall  keep  a  correct 
account  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  in  a  book  belong- 
ing to  the  Society,  and  shall  at  each  annual  meeting,  and  at 
other  times  when  required  by  the  Council,  make  a  detailed 
report  of  the  same. 

AsT.  6.  The  Librarian  shall  have  control  of  the  books 
belonging  to  the  Society,  or  deposited  for  their  use;  he 
shall  make  a  correct  catalogue  of  them,  and  keep  a  record 
of  such  as  are  taken  from  the  Library  by  the  members ; 
shall  permit  the  use  of  the  Library  to  members  and  others^ 
under  such  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  adopt- 
ed, and  shall  annually  report  the  condition  of  the  Library. 

Art.  7.  The  Curators  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  Museum.  They  shall,  within  six  weeks  after  a  do- 
nation is  made,  deposit  such  donation  in  their  particular 
Cabinets.  Each  Curator  shall  have  his  particular  depart- 
ment allotted  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  election.  The  Cu- 
rator having  charge  of  any  division  of  the  collection,  shall 
keep  the  keys  thereof;  shall  arrange  the  specimens  aAer 
some  approved  system,  and,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  label 
them  with  the  names  they  bear  in  such  system.  He  shall 
keep  a  correct  catalogue  of  articles  in  his  care,  and  shall 
be  alone  authorized  to  select  duplicate  specimens  from  the 
Cabinet,  and  effect  exchanges.  He  may  select  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Society  a  person  to  assist  him 
in  arranging  and  labelling  the  specimens.  The  Curators 
shall,  at  the  annual  meeting,  make  a  written  report  to  the 
Society,  concerning  the  Museum,  the  state  of  the  difierent 
collections,  the  additions  made  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  deficiencies  which  exist. 

Art.  8.  The  Cabinet  Keeper  shall  have  the  general 
charge  of  the  room  or  rooms  belonging  to  the  Society ;  shall 
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see  that  their  contents  are  kept  in  the  best  order ;  shall  se- 
lect a  competent  person  as  a  pc^er  or  attendant,  and  this 
person  shall  be  considered  as  under  his  immediate  control. 
He  shall  also,  when  convenient,  attend  personally,  during 
the  days  of  public  visitation. 

Art.  9.  The  Council  shall  provide  suitable  rooms  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Society,  for  lectures,  and  for  the  Muse- 
um :  they  shall  select  the  subjects  of  the  lectures,  regulate 
the  order  in  which  they  shall  be  given,  and  determine  on 
what  terms  the  public  may  be  admitted  to  them  ;  appoint 
Lecturers,  and  fix  their  compensation;  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  the  increase  of  the  Library  and 
Museum,  and  designate  the  books  which  shall  be  purchased ; 
and  do  any  other  acts  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  By-laws,  which  they  may  think  necessary  to  the  ccm- 
tinuation  and  success  of  the  Society. 

SECTION  III. 
OP  ASSESSMENTS. 

Art.  1.  Every  member  who  shall  have  resided  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  or  within  ten  miles  thereof,  during  the  six 
months  preceding  the  first  of  October  in  each  year,  or  dur- 
ing any  part  of  said  term,  shall  be  subject  to  an  annual 
assessment  of  three  dollars,  payable  on  that  day ;  Provided, 
that  no  assessment  shall  be  required  of  any  member  daring 
the  six  months  succeeding  his  election. 

Art.  2.  Any  member  who  shall  pay  into  the  treasury 
at  one  time,  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars,  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  annual  assessments. 

Art.  3.  Whenever  a  member  of  this  Society  shall  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  young  man  of  good  moFBd  character, 
who  is  desirous  of  joining  the  Society  from  a  pure  love  of 
Natural  Science,  and  shall  be  aware  of  his  inability  to  be- 
come a  member  should  an  initiation  or  asBeasment  fee  be 
demanded, — he  shall  be  allowed  to  nominate  the  nid  indi- 
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vidual  in  the  usual  way,,  sparing  his  feelings  by  making  no 
reference  to  his  situation.  But  in  case  of  his  election,  he 
shall  state  his  situation  to  the  Treasurer,  and  pledge  the  hon- 
or of  the  individual  elected,  that  all  the  fees  which  would 
ordinarily  be  demanded,  shall  be  promptly  paid,  except  ar- 
rears, whenever  his  situation  will  allow ;  and  the  Treasurer 
shall  make  known  his  circumstances  to  no  one  save  his  suo- 
cessor,  who  shall  as  carefully  guard  his  feelings. 

SECTION  IV. 
OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

Art.  1.  The  Library  shall  consist  of  works  on  Natural 
History,  and  other  subjects  connected  therewith. 

Art.  2.  The  selection  of  Books  to  be  purchased  for  the 
Library,  shall  be  made  by  the  Council ;  but  for  the  present, 
such  books  only  shall  be  purchased,  as  are  not  found  in 
other  public  Libraries  in  the  city  of  Boston^ 

Art.  3.  Members  may  deposit  books  in  the  Library  for 
the  use  of  the  society ;  but  such  books  shall  not  be  taken 
from  the  Library-ro<Hn,  without  the  consent  of  the  owners. 

Art.  4.  The  Society  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe- 
keeping and  careful  usage  of  books  deposited,  and  shall 
recompense  the  owners  for  any  damage  which  may  occur 
to  them,  while  in  the  Society's  keeping. 

Art.  5.  Books  owned  by  the  Society  may  be  taken 
from  the  Library  by  members,  upon  signing  a  receipt  for 
the  same,  and  promising  to  make  good  any  damage  which 
may  be  sustained  when  in  their  possession,  and  to  replace 
the  same  if  lost. 

Art.  6.  The  Council  may  prohibit  valuable  and  rare 
books  from  circulation. 

Art.  7.  Books  shall  not  be  kept  from  the  Library  more 
than  one  calendar  month  by  the  same  person. 

VOL.    III. NO.    IV.  64 
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Abt.  8.  The  Council  may  appoint  particular  days  for 
taking  hooks  from  the  Library. 

Art.  9.  All  Books  shall  be  returned  to  the  Library  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  April  annually,  and  remain  one 
fortnight ;  and  any  person  then  having  one  or  more  books, 
and  neglecting  to  return  the  same,  shall  be  reminded  of  his 
delinquency  by  the  Librarian. 

Art.  10.  The  Council  may  extend  the  use  of  the  Libra- 
ry to  other  persons  than  members. 

SECTION  V. 
OF  THS  MUSEUM. 

Art.  L  The  Museum  shall  consist  of  collections  in  the 
different  departments  of  Natural  History. 

Art.  2.  All  specimens  sent  to  the  Museum  shall  be 
considered  the  property  of  the  Society,  unless  the  owner 
shall  make  known  in  writing  his  wish  to  retain  the  privilege 
of  withdrawing  them. 

Art.  8.  When  a  member  deposits  in  the  Museum  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  articles  to  fill  an  entire  case,  a  key  of  the 
case  shall  be  at  all  times  at  his  command. 

Art.  4.  The  names  of  donors,  with  the  articles  given, 
shall  in  every  instance  be  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose,  by  the  curators  of  each  department. 

Art.  5.  No  specimens  shall  be  removed  from  the  Mu- 
seum, without  the  leave  of  the  Council. 

Art.  6.  Members,  corresponding  members,  and  patrons, 
shall  have  access  to  the  Museum,  at  all  times,  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Council. 

Art.  7.  Members  or  other  persons  desirous  of  examining 
or  describing  specimens,  or  of  taking  them  firom  the  cases, 
for  the  purpose  of  study,  must  apply  to  the  curators,  who 
have  charge  of  them. 

Art.  8.    At  the  meedng  in  October,  a  conimittee  of 
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three  members  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  report  at  the 
next  meeting  on  the  state  of  the  Cabinet  and  Library. 

SECTION  VI. 
OF   LBCTURSS. 

Art.  1.  Public  lectures  shall  be  annually  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society,  on  the  several  branches  of 
Natural  History. 

Art.  2.  The  order  in  which  the  lectures  shall  follow 
each  other,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  CounciL 

Art.  3.  Members  of  the  Society  shall  have  free  admis- 
sion to  the  lectures;  other  persons  shall  be  admitted  on 
such  terms  as  the  Council  shall  prescribe. 

Art.  4.  The  moneys  received  for  admission  to  the  lec- 
tures, shall  go  to  pay  the  compensation  of  Lecturers  and 
other  expenses ;  the  balance,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  Society. 

SECTION  VII. 
OF  MRBTINGS. 

Art.  L  a  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  May  annually,  for  the  choice  of  officers  and  other  gen* 
eral  purposes.  At  this  meeting,  reports  shall  be  made,  by 
the  Treasurer,  on  the  state  of  the  funds ;  by  the  Librarian, 
on  the  condition  of  the  Library  ;  and  by  the  Curators,  on 
the  condition  of  the  Museum. 

Art.  2.  Stated  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  every  month. 

Art.  3.     Six  members  shall  form  a  quorum  for  business. 

Art.  4.  Members  will  be  expected  to  communicate  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Society,  such  interesting  information  as 
may  come  into  their  possession  respectmg  Natural  History 
in  general,  and  particularly  any  new  facts  respecting  that 
of  our  own  country. 
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The  "  Audubon  Fund  "  ia  the  contribution  of  Meaara.  Amoa  Lawrence, 
B.  D.  Greene,  Samuel  A.  EUiotf  David  Eckley,  Georse  B.  Elmeraon,  Wil- 
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I.  GENERAL  WORKS. 

315.  PhUaddphia,  Academy  of  Nataral  Sciences  at  Philadelphia, 
Jounial  of.  8to.  8  toIs.  Philadelphia:  1890-39.  Aoaaemy 
of  Nataral  Sciences. 

316.  Albany,  Transactions  of  the  Albany  Institute,  vols.  1  and  2. 
8vo.    Albany  :  1830-38.    Albany  Inatitnte. 

317.  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Memoirs  of,  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1783.    4to.    1785.    Winslow  Lewis,  Jr. 

318.  Boston  Joomal  of  Natural  History.  3  vols,  8vo.  Boston: 
1834  -  41.  Containing  Papers  and  Communications  read  to  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

319.  Hartford.  Transactions  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Hart- 
ford.   1  No.    8yo.    1836.    Society. 

3S0.  Jesse.  Gleanings  in  Natural  History.  By  Edward  Jesse.  iSmo. 
Philadelphia:  1833.— 2d  series.  8vo.  London:  1834.  Amos 
Binney. 

321.  Journal  of  a  Naturalist.  12mo.  Philadelphia:  1831.  Amos 
Binney. 

322.  Liverpool.  First  Report  of  the  Liverpool  Natural  History  Soci- 
ety.   8yo.  pamphlet.    Liverpool :  1836.    Francis  Alger. 

328.  Maryland.  Transactions  of  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Science 
and  Literature,  vol.  1,  part  1.  8vo.  pamphlet.  Baltimore : 
1837.    Academy. 
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324.  Snitman.  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  Condacted 
by  Benjamin  Silliman.  bvo.  New  Haven.  Vols.  1  to  2^.  Ezra 
Weston,  Jr.  —  Volumes  23  to  40,  Benjamin  Silliman. 

325.  Memoires  du  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle  paries  Professenrs  de 
cet  ^tablissement.     4to.     1615-18.     Paris. 

326.  Rtfmsdyk,  Museum  Britannicum.  Being  an  Exhibition  of  the 
Curiosities  of  the  British  Museum.  By  John  and  Andrew  Von 
Rymsdyk.     Foho.     London  :  177:>.     F.  W.  P.  Greenwood. 

327.  JVew  York.  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  of  New 
York.  1831  -SG.  8vo.  2  vols.,  and  Nos.  5.  to  14  of  Volume  3. 
Lyceum. 

328.  London.  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  4to.  London,  vols.  47  to  96.  1732-6(3.  George  B. 
Emerson. 

329.  Swainson.  Taxidermy ;  with  the  Biography  of  Zoologists  and 
Notices  of  their  Works.  By  William  Swainson.  12mo.  Lon- 
don :  1840.     Audubon  Fund. 

330.  White.  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  By  the  late  Rev.  Gilbert 
White.  12mo.  Philadelphia:  1832.  Amos  Binney.  — The 
same.    8vo.    London :  1832.    Simon  E.  Greene. 

331.  f^irey.  Philosophie  de  I'Histoire  Naturelle.  Par  J.  J.  Virey. 
]2mo.     Bruxeiles :  1835.     Amos  Binney. 

332.  Bradlof.  A  Philosophical  Account  of  the  Works  of  Nature.  By 
Richard  Bradley.    4to.     London  :  1721.     F.  W.  P.  Greenwood. 

333.  Blumenbach.  Manuel  de  I'Histoire  Naturelle,  traduit  de  PAUe- 
mand  de  J.  Fr.  Blumenbach,  par  Soulange,  Artaud.  8to.  2. 
Amety  ;  1803.    Deposited  by  W.  Lewis,  Jr. 

334.  Flint.  Lectures  on  Natural  History.  By  Timothy  Flint.  8?o. 
Boston:  1833. 

335.  Stark.  Elements  of  Natural  History.  By  John  Stark.  8to.  2. 
Edinburgh :  1828.    Simon  E.  Greene. 

336.  Bvffon.  CEuvres  completes  de  Buffon,  mises  en  ordre  et  prece- 
des d'une  Notice  historique  par  M.  A.  Richard,  suivies  de  la 
Classification  compnree  d'apres  MM.  Cuvier,  Lesson,  &c.    8vo. 

•5.     Paris:  1838.     Audubon  Fund. 

337.  Jardine.  Naturalist's  Library.  Conducted  by  Sir  William  Jar- 
dine.     12mo.    18.     Edinburgh:  1833-37.     Courtis  Fund. 

338.  fjoudon.  Magazine  of  Natural  History.  Conducted  by  J.  C. 
Loudon.  8vo.  I  to  9.  London  :  1828-37.  Also,  Nos.  1  to  6 
of  new  series.     Simon  E.  Greene. 

339.  Maltay  Natural  History  of,  partly  in  MSS.  The  geological  part 
by  J.  H.  Frera  and  Dr.  Terafa;  the  botanical  partly  Dr.  Tera&, 
and  the  zoological  by  G.  Trafani.  4to.-  1.  IQScT.  Sir  John 
Stoddart,  Chief  Justice  of  Malta. 

340.  Bomare.  Dictionnaire  raisonne  universel  d'Histoire  NatoreUe. 
Par  M.  Valmont  de  Bomare.  8vo.  5.  Paris :  1764.  C.  K. 
Dillaway. 

341.  Boitard  y  Canhrl.  Manual  del  Naturalisle  Disector.  For 
BoiUrdy  Cnnivel.   18mo.   Madrid:  1833.   F.  W.  P.  Greenwood. 

342.  Fernandez.  Historia  Animalium  et  Mineralium  Novb  Hispanic 
Liber  unicus.  Aiictore  Francisco  Fernandez.  4to.  F.  W.  P- 
Greenwood. 

343.  British  Mvseum,  Synopsis  of  the  Contents  of.  Svo.  London  : 
1809.    T.  J.  Whitlemore. 

344.  Ltmpriere.  Popular  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Natniml  History. 
By  William  Lempriere,  M.  D.  2d  ed.  Svo.  lA>iidon  :  1830.  Si- 
mon E.  Greene. 
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345.  Natural  History  of  Animals,  done  into  English  by  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.    4to.    London  :  1702.    F.  W.  P.  Greenwood. 

346.  St,  Pettrslmrg.  Memoires  de  rAcademie  Imperiale  des  Sci* 
ences  de  St  Feiersbourg.  6  nos.  4to.  1837  -  b.  Charles  Cra- 
mer. 


II.  ZOOLOGY. 

347.  jSudubon.  The  Birds  of  America,  from  original  Drawings.  By 
John  James  Audubon.  Elephant  folio.  4.  London  :  ltS27  -  3d. 
Thomas  H.  Perkins. 

348.  Swainson,  Second  Series  of  new  Zoological  Illustrationii.  The 
Drawings  and  Descriptions  by  William  Swainson.  Nos.  11  to  16. 
tivo.    London.    Pamphlet.    Simon  E.  Greene. 

349.  Salem.  Journal  of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society. 
8vo.     1836.     Nos.  1  and  2.     Society. 

350.  Shaw.  General  Zoology.  By  George  Shaw.  With  Plates  by 
Mrs.  Griffith.  Vols.  1,  2,  6,  8,  10,  13;  also  part  1st,  vol.  14. 
Amos  Binney,  D.  H.  Storer,  and  Courtis  Fund. 

351.  BeU.  A  History  of  British  Reptiles.  By  Thomas  Bell.  8yo. 
London  :  1839.     H.  Doubleday. 

352.  Broum.  Illustrations  of  the  Conchology  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  drawn  from  Nature.  By  Capt.  Thomas  Brown.  4io. 
London:  1827.    Deposited  by  J.  P.  Coulhouy. 

353.  CoaU,  Recherches  sur  la  Generation  des  M ammiferes.  Par  M. 
Coste,  suivies  de  Recherches  sur  la  Formation  des  Embryons.  Par 
MM.  Delpech  et  Coste.    4to.    Paris  :  1834.    Audubon  Fund. 

354.  Morton.  Crania  Americana;  or  a  Comparative  View  of  the 
Skulls  of  Various  Aboriginal  Nations  of  North  and  South  Ameri- 
ca. By  Samuel  G.  Morton.  Folio.  Philadelphia:  1829.  De- 
posited by  G.  B.  Emerson. 

355.  Betoidi.  General  History  of  Quadrupeds.  By  Thomas  Be- 
wick.   8vo.    Newcastle  upon  Tyne :  1824.    Simon  E.  Greene. 

356.  Potter.  Notes  on  the  Locusta  Septentrionalis  Americanie  De- 
cem  Septima.  By  Nathaniel  Potter,  M.  D.  8vo.  Pamphlet. 
Baltimore  :  1839.    Author. 

357.  CuvitT.  The  Animal  Kingdom,  arranged  in  conformity  with  its 
Organization.  By  the  Baron  Cuvier.  With  additional  Descrip- 
tions by  Edward  Griffith  and  others.  8vo.  16.  London : 
1827  to  1835.     G.  B.  Emerson  and  Courtis  Fund. 

358.  Weeks.  A  Manual,  or  easy  Method  of  managing  Bees.  By 
John  M.  Weeks.    ]8mo.     Boston  :  1840.     Henry  Colman. 

359.  EUis.  Essai  sur  I'Histoire  Nalurelle  des  Corallines  et  d'autrea 
Productions  marines  du  mdme  Genre.  Par  Jean  Ellis.  4to. 
Haye  :  1756.     D.  H.  Storer. 

360.  Hatdeman.  Monograph  of  the  Limniades  and  other  fresh-water 
Univalve  Shells  of  North  America.  By  S.  Stehman  Haldeman. 
Nos.  land  2.     8vo.     Pamphlet.     Philadelphia:  1840.     Author. 

36L  Sundevall.  Svenska  Spindlarnes  beskrifning :  af  Carl.  J.  Sunde- 
vall.    12mo.    Stockholm :  1833.    J.  Lov^n. 

362.  .  Conspectus  Arachnidum  quem  cons.  ampl.  fac.  phil. 

Lund.  p.p.  D:  r.    C.  J.  Sundevall.    12mo.  Pamphlet   London: 
1833.    J.  Lovin. 

363.  KoUar.  A  Treatise  on  Insects  injurious  to  Gardeners,  Forest- 
ers, and  Farmers.  By  Vincent  Kollar.  12mo.  London :  1840. 
Audubon  Fund. 
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364.  Zoohgiad  Joarnal.  8?o.  London:  1824-80.  Nos.  1  to  18; 
also  parts  1,  2,  and  3.  of  supplementary  plates.  Simon  E. 
Greene. 

365.  TkofRpsom,  Zoological  Researches.  Nos.  1  to  4.  By  John  V. 
Thompson.    8vo.     Cork:  1628-30.     Simon  E.  Greene. 

366.  Morton.  CaUlogue  of  Sknlls  of  Men  and  the  inferior  Animals  in 
the  Collection  of  Samuel  G.  Morton,  M.  D.  8vo.  Pamphlet. 
Philadelphia.    Author. 

367.  DoubUday,  A  Nomenclature  of  British  Birds.  By  Henry 
Doableday.  2d  edit.  8vo.  Pamphlet.  London:  1839.  L. 
Doubleday. 
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.  lUH 

.  m 

.  143 

.  €5 

.  444 

.  444 

.  444 

.  350 

.  195 

.  236 

.  237 

.  236 

•  Ot4i 

.  118 

.  117 

.  255 

.  ^ 

.  227 

•  227 
.228 

•  227 

.  227 

.  228 

.  115 

.  lt» 

.  172 

.  171 

.  170 

.  174 

.  175 

.  173 

.  174 

.  192 

.  li»8 

.  475 

.  327 

.  396 


.iping,      .         . 
rmiHlmated,  . 
irilM>n'i, 
( Caru1Jii£iuia, 

Gorniltui, 
-  omUtai, 
'  ribricilllia, 
nMcrachlra,    . 
nltida,    . 
Tulgiiris, 

nifen,     . 


iwpilliria. 

1  CDOcleltor, 


rhombobfdril, 
iibmUu*, 

—  lenuginFua, 

—  T^nicolor,    ■ 


ion-bieuted,  . 

<OT-EboncJDU>, 
'irfpnianai,     . 
■  ftrinace*,    . 

-  fitligiaU,      . 

-  fnxinra,       . 
Ivmdipha, 


Irclna,' 


t,  AowricBD, 
caUndulaa, 
bleolor. 


^0 


Roaeb, 

KobiD,  American, 


SMa  WiL«6mi, 


Cetrkru  sIttlcB,  . 
Iililadiea, 

janiperlni,   . 

lacundu,       . 

Oakenianii,    . 

C6ccyiiu  Ameiiconoi, 


!  I eri*latui, 

per,  black  aad  white, 

I   Cmn-bill,  commoii, 


11  IiitqnimaDX,  .    21 1 


Chub,  hompd, 

lwo-BpBlleil| 

CiBtiida  Blnndingii,      . 

C»robDii. 

CladAnia  cui6i>, 
comucopiiD, . 

fXcei,'       '• 


I    Ui*«[,  bl>ck-tht«ted, .' 

i irreatnoTlheTD, . 

I red -throated, 

I   Di>bcbick,    . 

„  r.»t,  of  I.nke  Erie, 
'  Uove,  Carolina  turtle, . 
I   Duck,  Americaji  Scoler, 

-  buffel-hcaded. 

—  canTaa>-b>ck, 


-  long-lailed, 

-  Diattard, 


Coijmbua  lircticaa, 

aeplentrionWa,    . 

Coot,  citi 


i    Eagle,  bald, 


'    Emberiia  America 

'Editi  ^QttAta, 
—  uucQIpta, . 


Index. 
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E^myi  pfcta, 
Emysdnrus  aerpentlna, 
£iidocarpon  mmi^tum, 

umbilie^um, 

fitheostoma  blennidides, 

— ^— caprddes, 

— — —  maculktfty 
•^— ^—  vari^Ut, 

TAlco  albiciUa,     . 

boreal  ia 

buteoides,  . 

— —  columbarioB, 

Cooperii,    . 

cy^neuB,    . 

—  fiilvus, 

—  fliBCua, 

—  Hdrtani,     . 

—  hiemdUs,    . 

—  haliflBHas,  . 

—  laldndicoiy 

—  lagdpuB) 

—  leacoc^phalas, 

—  line^tU8|     . 

—  n)ger, 

•-  palumb^rioSv 
PennsvlvdnieuSf 
peregrin  uf, 
Sdncti  JukdtmiSf 
■parveriuB, 

••  tpmerariua, 

Waahingtoniknua, 
Falcon,  Jer, 

rough-legged, 

Finch,  bay-winged, 
— — -  pine, 
— ^— —  purple, 
■  aea-side,    . 

—  abarp-tailed, 
Fiah-hawk, 
Flat-head,  black- beaded. 
Fly -catcher,  Canada,  . 

blue-gray, 

— ^— ^—  great-created, 
— — ^—  green-black 
■  olive-aided, 

— —  pewit, 

'  amair  headed, 

Traill'a, 


cap 


Fringilla  ambigua, 
■    ■  cQBr^Iea, 

— ^-^  cvanea, 
^•^— -  Canad^naia, 


Faga. 

10 
283 
283 
348 
31(i 
276 
274 

73 
80 
80 
70 
78 
82 
71 
78 
81 
82 
75 
68 
79 
73 
82 
79 
83 
77 
78 
83 
79 
69 
67,71 
78 
72 
68 
79 
153 
161 
165 
159 
159 
75 
475 
120 
120 
114 
120 
116 
115 
119 
120 
154 
164 
151 
167 


Fringilla  cardinklia,    . 
— —  caudacCitft,    . 

erylbrophthdilma, 

— graniinea,     . 

— ^—  niemMiB| 

iliaca,    . 

leucophrya, 

linkria, . 

Ludoviciknm, 

maritima, 

'  melddia, 

palOatris, 

^— -  Pennaylvdnica, 
— — —  pinua,  . 
— ^—  purpi^rea, 
— —  puailla, 

'  aavinna, 

aavann^rum, 

««—  socidlia, 
— —  trlatia,  . 
Frog,  bull,   . 

leopard,       .        • 

pickerel,     .        • 

■  ahad,  .        .        • 
— — •  wood,         .        . 
.i— -  yellow-throated  gretD 
KuHca  Americ^a, 
Fuligula  alb^ola, 

Americkna,   . 


—  cidngula, 

—  ferlna,   . 

—  fdaca,     . 

—  glacidlia, 

-•^  niatridnica,    , 

—  Labrad6ra, 

—  ni^rila,  . 

—  moUiaaima, 

—  perapicillktai 

—  rubida,  . 

—  rufilorquea, 

—  spectibilia, 

—  ValiaDeiia, 


▼OL.    III. 


NO.    IV. 


Gadwall, 

Gallinaceoub  Birds, 
Galliniila  galeata, 

■     ■  Martinica,    . 

Gallinule,  Florida, 

purple, 

Gannet,        .        *        , 
Gaater6ateu8  incdnatana, 
Geographical  distributioQ 

Maaaachuaetta  Sheila, 
God  wit,  Hudsonian,    , 
— ^^  marblad,         • 

67 


Paga. 

m 

150 

las 

153 
156 
162 
152 
161 
163 
159 
154 
159 
153 
161 
166 
158 
155 
167 
167 
160 
40 
43 
45 
43 
46 
49 
226 
252 
248 
251 
250 
248 
253 
252 
249 
250 
246 
247 
248 
1^1 
247 
249 


243 

195 

66,  226 

66,  226 

66,  226 

66,  226 

.  256 

.  273 

of 

.  483 
.  221 
.  220 


Oolden-we, 
OoldliDcb,  Americui, . 
Goounder,  . 
Goooe,  builicle, . 


Tsd-necksd, 

Grotbeok,  blue.   ■ 
Ctrdinil, 


row-bieuted, 

Oroiu,  piaiuted, . 

ruffed,      , 

Goilleioot,  black, 


latjfe ■billed, 

little, 

Gull,  blvk-hacked,      . 
Bonaparle'a, 


-  herring, 

—  kiltiwalie,  . 


-  hyperbiret, 

-  Muhleabjr^i, 

-  Pen  nsy!  Tin  101, 

-  polyp  by  11a, 

-  proboicidea, 

-  apadocbrm. 


ti 


Hawk,  night, 


.'35 


el^cliiaa,   . 

faligidla,     . 

frafirom,     . 

fuliginoaa, 

pjliri.,      . 


interteil«, 

Ubjrinthica, 

ligem,  . 

min^acula, 

mdnodon,  . 

taultident&ta, 

NutuUiiiu, 

palliiU,      . 

penpecllTS, 

ptofiiDda,   . 

pulehflla,  . 

1  jpteniTiil*m, 

■oliliris,     . 

itriaUtla,   . 

iUpprJiM.  . 

Tonmieadlikna,  . 

trideotiU,  . 

Hen -hairier, 

,  night. 

Heron,  greit-blne, 
great- white, 

night,'      * 

while,' 


Index. 
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Het^rodon  platirhinot, 

Heolandite, 

HilU  black 'Decked, 

Himdntopas  nij^icolUa, 

Hir6ndo  AmenclLna, 

■    '  bicolor,  . 

— ^—  fblya, 

purpiirea, 

ripkria, 

Hofr.fish,  blenny-like, 
I  common, 

— —  speckled, 
Humming-bird,   . 
Hydrirffira  iimi, 
Hy^la,  utile  peeping, 
-^^—  aquir^ila,    . 
-^^—  versicolor, . 
HyI6dea  PickeringU, 

ibis,  bay,      . 

falcin^llae,  . 

let^ria,  yellow-breasted, 
•^—  viridis, 
icterus  agrip^nnis, 

BaUim6re, 

•^—  p^coris,    . 
—  phienlceus, 
Indigo-bird, 
Ihsectitorous  Birds, 


Jager,  arctic, 
■  Pomarine, . 

—  Richardson's, 
Jaminea  flisca, 

producta, 

— seminilida. 

Jay,  blue,     . 
Jungerm^nnia, 


bicuspidkta, 
bident&ta,    . 
complankta, 
connWens,   . 
cordifblia,    . 
dilatkta, 
Ehrhsrtikna, 
muliifida,     . 
nemor6sa,    . 
pinguis, 
platypbylla, 
platyphyll6i* 

dea, 
pulcb^rrima, 
sphigni, 
trUorata, 


Fsfs. 

.  841 

.  312 

.  202 

.  202 

.  183 

.  186 

67,  185 

.  181 

.  186 

.  348 

.  346 

.  276 

.  179 

.  277 

.  49 

.  49 

.  48 

.  47 

.  213 

.  213 

.  121 

.  121 

.  102 

.  97 

.  101 

.  99 

.  151 

.  Ill 

.  235 
67,235 
.  235 
.  337 
.  322 
.  337 
.  107 
466 
466 
467 
467 
466 
466 
468 
466 
469 
466 
469 
467 


KiUdee,  .    W 

King-bird,  .  .  .  .113 
King-fisher,  belted,  .  .  181 
KirUand's  Fishes  of  Ohio,  .    273 

338,  469 
Kouphone-spar,  .  .    307 


Lamprey,     . 

L&nius  septentrionklis, 

ezcubitr<Sides, 

Lark,  brown, 
shore, 


Lkrus  argentktus, 

Bonap^rtii, 

filiscus, 
leucoptenis, 
marinus, 
Pomarlnns, 

tridiciylus, 

zonorhjnchas, 

Lecanora  cerina, . 

tartkrea, 

ventdsa, 

Lecid^a  albo-ktra, 

anomala, 

geographica, 

icmadophila, 

inckna,  . 

(£deri,   . 

musc6ram, 

polytropa, 

— ^^—  pruin6sa, 

vkrians, . 

L^stris  catarictes, 

parasiticus, 

Pomarlnus, 

Richards6nu, 


Llchenes, 


dye-stuffs, 
systematic  arrange- 
ment, 
uses,     . 


468 
468 
466 
467 


Limns^a  pdllida, 

umbilickta, 

Limosa  f6doa, 

Hudsdnica, 

Little  Corporal,    . 
Lizard,  blue-tailed. 
Lose  •FOOTED  Birds, 
Loon,  .        • 
Ldpbius  piscat6riuS| 
L<Szia  currirostra, 

leuc<Spiera, 

Ldzilus  disslmilis, 
■     elongktusi 


.  342 

.  Ill 

.  113 

.  148 

.  148 

.  233 

.  231 

.  238 

.  233 

.  234 
67 

.  232 

.  232 

.  441 

.  287 

.  287 

.  286 

.  286 

.  286 

.  440 

.  439 

.  440 

.  285 

.  441 

.  286 

.  287 

.  234 

.  235 

.  236 

.  235 
281,  438 

.  461 


449 
.  458 
.  324 
.  325 
.  220 
.  .221 
67,  71 
.  19 
.  226 
.  257 
.  267 
.  166 
.  166 
.  341 
.    339 


atteCuiidJDn*, 

177 

Strixhiia,   .        . 

Carnlin^D.i.,       . 

J7(l 

Blbrdik- Billed  Birdi, 

170 

cin«re.,      . 

Brnke,  bunded  nuit,  . 

37 

funerea,     . 

Chicken,  . 

30 

nebuWaa.    . 

27 

nycwa,       . 

ntUc  browD,     '. 

as 

blus, 

33 

IVngmilmi. 

red. 

a>f 

V,rgTm.D.. 

riband,      . 

39 

Iflurniii  Ludovicianiu 

ipnupJ- necked. 

86 
33 

8uU  baaaana,       . 

SaD-fi)h,      . 

.Wiped,     , 

81 

gilded,  . 

S92 

. red-brauted,     . 

m 

Swallow,  Unk,  '. 

ai7 

barn,     . 

SnatV'hitd, 

156 

chLmney. 

Spanuw,  ambipioiii,  . 

IM 
167 

cliff,      . 

white-bellied 

firld^    ''      . 

167 

iiiwtr.Low  Tribe. 

ro.-colc.red,  . 

IIS 

Sylvia  siliTB,      . 

««nn.h,  '. 

165 

Americana, 

long,     . 

1M 

auiicolli., 

BWBIDp, 

157 

BlackbiirniB!, 

whitr-erownfd. 

15^ 

CDnadeniia, 

white -tbroilfd. 

15:) 

cUnea, 

ypllow-iliouldrivl 

157 

celiUt,       . 

8p.rro»-h.*k,A,„erJc.n, 

«l 

chry.dptera. 

8ph»rdphotoB  (H([Llr, 

3ni 

™.niu. 

Sphirgii,     .        .        . 

15 

diKoior,   . 

16 

icterocJphaU, 

U:s,t.X".  : 

370 

macnlbta. 

iA-i 

pelichia,. 

wiicola,     . 

441 

fhiltd*lpbi«. 

SUrlins.  American,     . 

96 

atereocaulon  gliucsu'iis, 

304 

pinua, 

fed*:*,    . 

paKhiie, 

301 

8<*rn«  Carina.   .        . 

a.!0 

rubricapilU, 

DoujAlli, 

ast 

hirundo,   . 

230 

minCH..'   .        . 

2JI 

iiwaintAnii, 

Swrnolhaj'rui,      . 

7 

Irichii,     . 

'od^rftlu.. 

7 

U6cbilu«. 

Silclilphaok   variable,  . 

S73 

terroivora, 

BtJCU  ■un'iU, 

m 

vlrena,      . 

Sin 

293 

T»n.pT.  icstlet, 

.crobiculitt,      . 

29S 

Taoigra  ruluB,     . 

Stilbiie. 

313 

Tattler,  Bulmn'a, 

Storer'i  Rpptile*, 

1 

»>lil>C7, 

S67 

Btrepailu.  mtirptea,    . 

907 

Toal,  bine-winged. 

Stiiz  AoldioB,     . 
iietio.,       .        . 

90 

— j»..™^, 

T«111iu  tniu,  . 
Teni,  Ckfenne,  . 
oommon,    , 


Thelolrfm.l,pid 
Tliruhfr.  brown. 
Tbruih,  brown, 
col  den  cionned, 


Titmouae,  blick-cip,  . 

HudKia'i  Bn 

TMd,  common,    . 


painted, 

■lupping, 

TiiUDDS  Barlri'miui, 
^^    chloropy^iuB, 

maculirios,     . 

•emi-paliniitiw, 

vocirerui, 


labarqukla, 

Trucliiluncolubris, 
Troglodj'tei  Americtma 


piiuBiru, 

Tnckerman'i  Liohene*,    S81 
T6(diu  aatao4pil]ii«,   . 


-  Nuv  tboracfnui, 

-  polygltitlua, 


Tuilte  dove,  Ctmlint, . 

UrceoUria  cinirea, 

«.,up6„,     . 

U'riaille,    . 

Briinnichii, 

—  !!!*■       ■      ■ 


-  Blackburniin. 
-^  Ghrilniil.«ded, 

Glden '  w  i  Dffed, 
niloek,       . 

-  mourning,     . 
-NaibTijle,    . 

-  oiinge-cnlored, 

-  oran^-thnwUd, 

-  parbcolorad, 


632 
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Wmrbler.  pine,     . 
pine>twamp, 

■  prmirie, 
— —  ipotled, 
^— . Swainsoo'a, 

. wormeatini^, 

■  yellow-crowned, 

yellow  red-pole, 

Warrior,  black,    . 
Wkb-pooteo  Birds,   . 
Whippoorwill,     . 
White-fiah  of  the  Lakes, 
Widgeon,  American,   . 
WocKJcock,  American, 
Woodpecker,  downy,  . 

^— hairy, 

gold-winged, 

"  pileated, 
■  red-bellied, 


137 
13) 
13!) 

ia"> 

141 
141 
133 
134 
HI 
23U 
149 
477 
•<M3 
22:J 
174 
174 

\m 

170 
172 


Woodpecker,  red-bemded,    . 

three-toed, 

yellow-bellied. 

Wren,  6ery-crowned, 

fresh -water  marsh,   . 

.         hnune, 
— —  ruby -crowned, 

salt-water  marsh, 

willow,     . 

winter, 

wood,       •         •        • 


171 
175 
ITTi 
143 
144 
143 
143 
115 
140 
146 
146 


Yellow-bird,  summer,  134 
Yellow-shanks,  .  .  218 
Yellow-throat,  Maryland,  .  140 
RoBCoe*s,  .    142 


ZTGODlcTrU, 


167 


ERRATA. 


PtfalSI, 

»*  217, 

"  234, 

"  243, 

"  461, 

(t  u 

"  4fi7, 

"  472, 

u  *• 

"  479, 

"  4ao, 


2nd  Iin« 
6ih  »» 
4ih  «« 
lOih  " 
I7ih  " 
8ih  ♦* 
Ifttb  *' 
9ih  »* 
4ih  « 
5Ui  " 
Sill    " 


rrom  bottom,  for  **  Trtnsilla  "  read  **  Frin(in«.** 
**     top,  fur  '*  Mmip.irnnU'd  '*  ritad  **  ••mipaliiMted.*' 
bnttom,  for  **  e«urr«ctM  "  i«ad  '*  caUrmetas." 
top.  for ''  Gailw  ile  **  rfad  *'Gadw«ll.>* 
top.  Tor  **  eetrerea  *'  read  ^*  OKtrarin.*' 
butiom,  fur  **  pulmonaca*'  rifad  ^^paliwrnacea.' 
top,  far  **  tridaniate"  read  **  tridenuia.** 
bottom,  fur  **  ochery  *'  read  **oclinHM»a." 
boilum,  **  decurroct "  read  ^^doeurreot.*' 
top,  foi  »« C.»»  read  "  A.»* 
bottom,  for  **  Caoirarchiu  "  read  **  Ceatrarehas. 


t( 
«t 
tt 

u 
tt 
tt 
tt 
t( 


TOL.m. 


PL.m. 


1  a 


% 


®  fe  ®  tf-^-  * "  ® 


._jK«^^ 


/■ 


# 


f/ 


1  1 


^ 


/5 


■:i 


V 


0 


(;. 


1  Avrri^Tira   rosfatua         aktbohy  ttTaiouT«uji/««r//^J//7itfAr..JuiAMa  .  17AMrYi.ua  1^  ahams 

2Miajs  striafrffa  .  ^      IOpitfa 4iniuJtm hat         18n;rA 


5  rAU.'OKA        ^tanhMflavitsMt  .       u       IIitclak  ..     riefMU 
4  AHcruoTini    ElrtliPi^MtMt  .      .^      ISrvTA firrerm 

b  .  tmiiuifmt M  ..  DtYMinu /mfftdn 

6  irxmorouA  pttcat^i ,  aoamu    J4       MmHhmUi 

7  i-sumn'M      nrHtrmlf  ...       .   »    .  .  l&rLANoiuiis  fitrtHms 

8  4A)iiNi*         prr^rim..-.    ..m         B    wrtnx. 


etrtirmia-.^uci.. 


AiiAMJi.    to 
.6ori.D    an. 

.  AOAMB.ai   ~  iUill^/U'-....  GOmA.. 

. — M     .22 /Tctttnuiii.  ..»AT 

M        n mhmm.  — eoeu*^. 


■J 


1 


»  •  > 


--•-*L 


• 


■He. 


?1«JX. 


* 


• 


1.  HeliJr  mflerfd.  say 

2.  pulrhfMa.ya^\,Y,K. 


Sti-rw  Sf 


Sumrti  Jrl 


^^. 


% 


•» 


/ 


YhJL 


# 


a 


.Viuafif  dtl 


z.     .    trar/rna.  say 
3  hir.su/4t.     - 


^u-rm^c. 


PL.X1- 


3 


^ 


^ 


(0 


yillhn<ldrl 


\  Hfii\r  ^ularis.  say 
H.     .     spwflsa. 
5.     .     supprfssa. 


Sufm  AV 


Helijr  NutlaMiaMi.\.'^^ 


d 


Hfli.T  TowBsenitlmd.  i.f.a. 


^ 


HfliJC  cfHitam.aKi 


I» 


HfUT  profunda,  eay 


« 


Jfr/r\r  Say/r.wtmnv. 


r 


PLJIVU. 


Helijc  tridnUalih  say. 


S'tOHmtM 


Shfrn  St- 


PjI^.XTHI. 


• 


2 


# 


Aay^dil 


Helix  tridenum.  say 


StvrmSc. 


T1J.X1X. 


9 


H 


3 


# 


9 


I .  z.HrUx  auriailfUsL  say 

3  -     fatfiftafa. 

4  -     septemvdva.  . 


KiHtu^i/ri 


Sh  rvi  S. 


r 


.1 
n 


!• 

I 

■ 


■ 


p! 


VOiL  111. 


PL  ^ 


c 


# 


Q 


# 


\.ffeUg  ituema  .   say. 


Vmttuif  IM 


3.  HHU  uurruiU  .  say. 


i>i^j>&x  |..    .  fUtSptfitl-a  ,     SAY 

5    77       strinteU4i        Anthony   iw  PL  ui.  k.  2 


ritfrrm .» 


vox  III. 


?L  1 


:i 


# 


# 


yiitti»¥  Iff* 


.  ■  ■-»v. 


l.ffeiijc  tnunu  .   say. 


2. 


linuauu.  BiyxKr 


3.  HffLt  in*mmU  .  bat.  . 
I".  pm^niiiv .    hay. 


5    ,tf        strMieU0.       ANTHONY    set   PL.  III.  K.  2 


n^/iwu. 
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The  followio;  gentlemeo  ha?e  fotUioed  the  seferal  offices,  from  the  orgaoi- 
zatioo  of  the  Society  to  the  preaent  time. 


Bcajaaia  D. 

CMTfiB. 


Gmoa,  E«q^ 

Fk§  PruidnU. 

Gtorge  Hajward,  M.  D., 
Joha  Waia,  M.  D., 
Boa.  Fraccii  C.  Gray, 
Bar.  F.  W.  P.  Oiaaewood, 
Wahar  Ckaaaiaf ,  M.  O^ 


18a»-.1637 
1837— 


1830-1836 
1839-1834 
1834—1841 
1836-1837 


Cbarlaa  Ammj^  M.  IX, 
CharUa  K.  DUIaway,  Eaq^ 


CharUa  T.  Jackaaa,  M.  D. 


Sbaoa  E.  Orataa,  Eaq^ 
AiMM  Bianaj,  Eaq., 
B.  8.  Okraall,  Eaq^ 
Eara  Waatoa  Jr^  Eaq^ 
Joha  Janaa  Dizwall,  E«i^ 


1841— 


1830-1891 
1839—1834 
1834—1817 
1837—1839 
183»— 


Cw  r§»p»udimg  Sterttmnm. 

Gaaalial  Bradford,  M.  D^  1830—1834 

AflMM  Biooay,  Em}.,  1834—1837 

E.  8.  Diiwall,  Eaq^  1837— 

Rte^riing  Steretmiu. 

Theophiloa  Parsoot,  Etq.,  1830—1830 

D.  Haaiphraj*  8t«H«r,  M.  O^  1830-1836 

Martin  Gaj,  y.  D.,  1836-1839 

AufiralM  A.  Goald,  M.  D.,  183a— 1830 

JaflfriM  Wjman,  M.  D.,  1839-1840 

F.  A.  Eddj,  M.  D.,  1840— 


Lihr^rianf. 
Sttb  Ban,  M.  D., 


1830-1839 


Hoo.  Fiaaeia  C.  Gray. 
Wahar  Chamiiaf ,  M.  D. 
Edward  Braoka,  Baq. 
Baej.  D.  Graaoa,  Eaq. 
Aaoa  Biaaay,  Eaq. 
J.  W.  MeKaaa,  M.  D. 
GaawB.  Fawraoa^  Eaq. 
Ftaaeia  Alfar. 
J.  8.  C.  Graaoa,  M.  a 
Joakoa  B.  Flint,  M.  D. 
A.  A.  Goold,  M.  O. 
Winslow  Lewb  Jr.,  M.  U. 
William  B.  Fowla. 
Claawnt  Darf  in. 
Gao.  W.  Otis,  M.  D. 
Cbarlaa  T.  Jacluoa,  M.  D. 
J.  B.  8.  JackaoB,  M.  D. 
J.  E.  TaaebeaMwbar. 
T.  William  Harria,  M.  D. 
Martin  Gay,  M.  D. 
D.  H.  8torar,  M.  U, 
Nathaniel  B.  Sbartfeff,  M.  D. 
Tbomai  M.  Brewar,  M.  D. 
Jaffriaa  Wyman,  M.  D. 
MardMll  &  Seoddat. 
Tboaaa  T.  Boave. 


CmHmM 

Eatea  Bowa. 
T.  M.  Brewar. 
Barooal  Cabot,  Jr. 
8.  L.  Abbot. 


It  is  not  a  requraite  for  meraberehip  that  a  person  shouM  be  practicallj  en- 
gaged, or  immediately  interested  in  the  stadj  of  Nataral  History.  Any  person 
who  is  willing  to  eontribute  to  the  support  of  the  Society,  either  from  personal 
interest  or  becaose  he  regards  it  as  an  institation  calcolated  to  conduce  to  the 
poblic  good,  may  become  a  member.  The  consequence  ie,  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  immediate  members  compared  with  the  working  men  of  the  Society  is 
very  great.  The  privileges  of  the  members  are,  free  access  to  the  Cabinet  at 
all  times  on  application  to  any  member  of  the  Council — the  use  of  the  Library 
—  and  admission  to  all  Lectures  given  in  the  name  of  the  Society.  Fifty  dol- 
lars paid  at  any  one  time,  constitutes  one  a  patron ;  the  immediate  members 
are  subject  to  an  annual  assessment  of  three  dollars,  and  any  member  paying 
thiKy  dollars  at  one  time  is  exempt  from  fiitare  aseessments. 

The  operatione  of  the  Society  may  be  arranged  onder  the  fbllowing  heads, 


▼u: 


IH08.    Regnlar  meetings  are  holden  on  the  afternoons  of  the  first 
JM  of  each  month.    They  may  be  maltipliad  or  otherwise 
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arranged,  as  they  occasionally  have  been,  to  weekly  meetings,  and  to  evening 
sessions.  At  these  meetings,  the  business  of  the  Society  is  transacted,  scien- 
tific communications  are  heard,  and  donations  are  received.  It  has  long  been 
the  custom,  and  one  attended  with  great  benefit,  to  commit  every  donation, 
whether  it  be  a  specimen  or  a  book,  to  some  member,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascer- 
tain its  name  and  any  thing  interesting  pertaining  to  it,  and  perhaps  make  it 
the  nucleus  for  an  essay  on  some  department  of  natural  science.  Thus,  by  ma- 
tual  assistance,  each  member  may  readily  gain  a  general  knowledge  of  every 
article  and  book  of  which  the  Society  comes  in  possession.  Thus,  the  mem- 
bers, by  having  a  duty  imposed  upon  them,  are  not  left  entirely  to  their  voluntary 
contributions ;  and  many  an  one  has  thus  been  induced  to  engage  in  scientific 
investigations  which  he  would  never  have  thought  of  undertaking,  if  left  to  his 
own  motion.  Many  an  one,  by  getting  his  interest  once  excited  to  study,  with  a 
scientific  eye,  some  object  with  which  he  is  familiar  in  every  day  life,  soon  finds 
himself  fairly  entered  upon  a  path  which  he  ever  after  pursues  with  zealous 
and  successful  speed. 

II.  Lectures.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Society  it  was  deemed  that  one  of 
the  most  direct  modes  to  call  public  attention  to  the  subject  would  be  to  pro- 
cure courses  of  lectures.  Accordingly,  four  courses  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  Natural  History  were  given,  with  good  success.  These  were 
mostly  given  by  the  original  members  of  the  Society.  But  courses  of  lectures 
on  miscellaneous  subjects,  for  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  procure  lecturers,  at 
merely  nominal  prices,  sprung  rapidly  up,  and  occupied  every  evening  of  the 
week ;  so  that  at  length  it  seemed  expedient  to  discontinue  those  on  Natural 
History.  The  main  object,  however,  of  their  institution,  had  been  extensively 
gained.  Since  then,  the  public  has  occasionally  been  invited  to  attend  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  Society  for  several  months  in  succession,  during  which 
time  individual  members  pledged  themselves  to  occupy  the  time  of  each  meet- 
ing.   These  meetings  were  well  attended. 

in.  Publications.  Soon  after  the  Society  went  into  operation,  a  periodical 
publication  was  commenced  under  the  title  of  the  "  Boston  Journal  of  Natural 
History?^  It  is  of  the  octavo  size,  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  in  the  best 
manner.  Each  subject  is  illustrated  by  figures,  so  far  as  is  desirable,  and  each 
volume  of  500  pages  contains  from  ten  to  thirty  plates.  Hitherto,  about  half 
a  volume  has  appeared  annually,  in  two  parts ;  and  the  third  volume  is  now 
completed.  This  work  is  already  becoming  important  as  a  work  of  reference, 
and  will  soon  be  indispensable  to  every  student  of  American  Natural  His- 
tory. It  contains  many  important  papers,  such  as  the  posthumous  entomo- 
logical papers  of  Mr.  Say,  Dr.  Kirtland's  monography  of  the  Fishes  of  the 
Ohio,  Dr.  Storer's  Fishes  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Binney's  monography  of  the 
Helices  of  the  United  States,  the  Conchological  papers  of  Messrs.  Couthoay, 
Adams,  and  others ;  and  the  reprint  of  the  various  Zoological  Reports  per- 
taining to  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Papers  are  invited  from  naturalists 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  by  its  publications  alone,  that  the  So- 
cio^ can  expect  to  be  eztensivelj  useful,  diffusing  the  Acts  gathered  by  it« 
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ineiiiberay  and  ■ecuring  to  tbem  their  honett  doe  ts  originml  obterTera.  Tbt 
circulatioD  of  the  journal  ia  dow  nearly  aufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  iti 
poblication ;  and  the  demand  for  it,  especially  from  abroad,  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  Society  has  alao  published  and  distributed,  gratuitously,  the  discoonet 
given  at  annual  meetings,  by  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  Rer.  U.  Winslow  and 
J.  E.  Teschemacher,  Esq.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  to  publish  an 
abstract  of  the  doings  of  the  meetings  in  a  form  to  be  extensively  and  promptly 
eireolated,  as  is  now  done  by  most  other  scientific  bodies. 

rv.  Tm  Formation  or  a  Casikxt.  This  was  naturally  the  first  oljeet 
to  which  the  attention  of  inexperienced  naturalists  would  be  turned.  Any  ooe 
may  be  a  collector,  though  he  may  not  enter  upon  the  intimate  study  of  natural 
productions,  and  can  thus  gather  the  materials  on  which  others  msy  labor. 
Consequently,  a  collection  was  formed  with  a  rapidity  equivalent  to  the  zeal  of 
a  newly  formed  Society  with  numerous  members.  The  nucleus  of  the  Cabinet 
consisted  of  a  collection  of  about  one  thousand  species  of  shells,  deposited  by 
Amos  Binney,  Esq.,  and  the  geological  and  raineralogical  collection  of  Dr.  C.T. 
Jackson,  second  in  completeness  to  no  other  cabinet  in  America.  Not  long 
aHer  this  a  very  important  addition  was  made  by  J.  N.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  of  bit 
collections  made  during  a  visit  to  the  Antarctic  seas  and  8.  America, comprising 
upwards  of  400  birds'  skins,  numerous  plsnts,  shells,  minerals,  organic  remains, 
insects,  eggs,  dLC  Another  large  addition  was  made  by  Joseph  P.  Coutbouy, 
Esq.,  who,  on  joining  the  Exploring  Expedition,  generously  plsced  in  the  So- 
ciety's Cabinet  about  800  species  of  choice  shells.  Around  these  rapidly  clos* 
tered  other  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  skeletons  and  plants.  Some  of  the 
principal  objects  in  the  hall  are,  the  skeletons  of  an  elephant,  rhinoceros,  Gal- 
apago  tortoise,  Cape  ground-hog,  ostrich,  dtc.  To  particularize  any  of  the  most 
valuable  donations  made  by  those  who  have  remembered  the  Society  at  home 
and  abroad,  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  favors  of  other  persons  equally  enti- 
tled to  gratitude.  The  hall  over  the  Savings  Bank  is  now  crowded,  and  the  fol- 
lowing schedule  will  give  some  idea  of  the  present  extent  of  the  collection. 
In  the  department  of  Mammalia  there  are  skeletons  and  parts  of  skeletons,  and 
a  few  stuffed  skins  of  200  animals  ;—o£  Bbrdsy  about  450  skins,  of  which  only 
about  100  are  nnounted,  with  about  50  nests  and  i^OO  eggs ; — Fishes^  400  spe- 
cies, including  a  nearly  complete  suite  of  the  fishes  of  Massachusetts; — Rep^ 
tiU$^  150  species,  embracing  all  those  of  this  State; — huects^  not  less  than 
4,000  species,  and  more  especially  valuable  from  comprising  the  entire  collec- 
tion, with  the  Journal,  made  by  Prof.  Hentz,  and  the  labor  bestowed  upon  their 
arrangement  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  who  is  now  unquestionably  at  the  head  of 
Entomology  in  America;  —  Shdls^  about  4,000  species,  arranged  in  a  very  con- 
venient manner,  and  mostly  labelled ; — MiruraU^  800  specimens  in  addition  to 
the  collection  of  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  and  the  collection  of  Rocks,  Minerals  and 
Soils  made  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  illustrating  the  mineralogy  and  geology  of  the 
State ; — Cnutacea,  150  species  \^PlanU,  5,000,  partially  arranged,  with  nume- 
rous specimens  of  wood  and  fruits ; — and  the  collections  of  corals  and  radiatsd 
animals  are  very  respectable. 
The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Jackson  has  not  yet  become  the  property  of  the 
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but  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  Mr.  Biunej  offered  to  relinquish  to  the  Society 
all  claim  to  the  collection  of  shells  deposited  by  him,  provided  other  gentlemen 
who  had  collections  would  contribute  such  shells  as  they  might  have,  which  were 
not  in  the  Society's  Cabinet,  or  such  as  would  materially  improve  upon  the  speci- 
mens already  possessed.  This  proposition  was  readily  assented  to,  and  in 
consequence,  about  a  thousand  species  were  added  from  the  cabinets  of 
Rev.  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  G.  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  J.  J.  &  E.  S.  Dizwell,  Esquireti 
Drs.  D.  H.  Storer  and  A.  A.  Gould,  and  Messrs.  T.  J.  Whittemore,  John  War-> 
ren  and  Stephen  Emmons ;  so  that  the  entire  collection  of  Shells  it  now  the 
property  of  the  Society. 

V.  Exhibitions.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Society  to  dieooontenanca 
anything  like  exclusive  privileges,  and  to  make  as  available  as  possible  any  ad* 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  its  operations.  It  was  early  decided  that  no  feet 
should  be  received  from  visitors  to  the  Cabinet;  and  for  several  years,  the 
room  has  been  opened  every  Wednesday  from  12  to  2  o'clock,  for  the  frM 
admission  of  any  persons,  whether  young  or  old,  who  might  wish  to  ezanuBe 
it  It  has  been  a  favorite  resort  of  the  curious  and  inquisitive  at  those  periods. 
Every  one  seems  to  respect  the  liberty  given  him,  and  scarcely  has  ao  in* 
stance  been  known  of  an  article  having  been  removed  or  damaged,  which  has 
not  been  promptly  replaced.  Many  donations  are  obtained  from  persons  thus 
visiting  the  collection,  and  a  taste  for  natural  productions  is  thus  widely  dif- 
fused. 

VI.  Formation  of  a  Library.  When  the  Society  originated,  the  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  advances  in  the  study  of  Natural  History,  wts 
the  want  of  books.  No  one  possessed  more  than  a  few  volumes  on  some  sob* 
ject  to  which  he  might  have  given  his  individual  attention.  The  importance  of 
forming  a  Library  was  at  once  felt ;  and  most  of  these  scattered  volomet  have 
been  collected,  until  there  are  now  about  1,000  volumes  in  the  Library.  Meet 
of  these  have  been  donations,  either  directly,  or  afler  having  been  purchased 
by  private  subscription,  nothing  being  drawn  from  the  general  fund  of  the  So- 
ciety. It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  the  liberal  donations  of  Charles 
Amory,  Esq.,  B.  D.  Greene,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  John  Davis,  who  contriboted 
fifly-two  volumes  of  standard  works  on  Natural  History,  most  of  them  botani- 
cal ;  the  bequest  of  Simon  E.  Greene,  Esq.,  one  of  the  original  members,  who 
lefl  to  the  Society  all  the  works  in  his  library  on  Natural  History,  amonntiaf  to 
88  volumes,  as  well  as  his  large  collection  of  Shells  and  Minerals ;  the  grMt 
work  of  Audubon  on  American  Ornithology,  which  was  presented  by  the  liberal- 
ity of  Amos  Lawrence,  B.  D.Greene,  S.  A.  Eliot,  David  £ckley,G.  B.  Emenon, 
Charles  Amory,  Wm.  Ingalls,  G.  C  Shattuck,  G.  C.  Shattock  Jr.,  Mrs.  Shattock, 
and  Geo.  Parkroan ;  and  the  very  rare  and  valuable  work  of  Olivier  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Insects,  with  the  Supplement  by  Voet,  in  10  quarto  volumes, 
colored  plates,  which  was  purchased  of  Prof.  N.  M.  Hentz,  together  with  his 
entire  collection  of  Insects,  numbering  about  90,000  specimeDS,  by  the  sab- 
scriptions  of  Drs«  James  Jackson,  John  Randall,  B.  D.  Ckeene ;  Fraaeis  C 
Gray,  Horace  Gray,  Jonathan  Phillipe  and  David  Henshaw,  EeqniiMy  tnd  othor 
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liberal  geDtlemen,  who  prefer  that  their  namea  shoold  not  be  divulged ;  and 
above  all,  the  princely  g\(i  of  a  fuperb  copy  of  Audubon's  Birds  of  America, 
foil  bound  in  Russia  leather  and  gilt,  the  most  expensive  copy  in  the  country, 
from  the  Hon.  Tbon as  H.  Pekkitis.  In  consequence  of  this  last  donation,  the 
consent  of  the  donors  of  the  duplicate  copy  was  obtained  to  exchange  it  for 
other  standard  works,  especially  works  on  Ornithology.  This  was  done  st 
nearly  the  original  cost  of  the  work,  and  the  number  of  folumes  in  the  library 
was  thereby  greatly  increased. 

Another  and  a  permanent  source  for  the  constant  increase  of  the  library,  is 
the  legacy  of  the  late  Ambrose  Courtis,  Esq.,  of  which  mention  will  be  made 
hereafter. 

When  we  consider  how  essential  a  library  is  to  the  study  and  arrangement 
of  every  department  of  the  Cabinet,  it  cannot  but  be  felt  that  the  meroben 
have  done  wisely  to  contribute  largely  towards  it  It  is  of  vital  importance 
that  the  naturalist,  who  is  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  any  sabject,  should 
be  able  to  know  all  that  has  been  written  upon  his  subject  Scientific  books 
are  expensive,  and  no  man  among  us  can  promise  himself  such  a  library  as  he 
may  need.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  interest,  therefore,  to  collect  the 
volumes,  which  are  scattered  here  and  there,  into  one  common  stock.  They 
will  thus  be  vastly  more  useful  than  when  shut  up  in  private  libraries. 

Finances.  Until  quite  recently,  the  only  resources  of  the  Society  have 
been  the  proceeds  of  lectures  and  the  annual  assessments.  The  former  were 
nearly  adequate  to  the  expense  of  the  furniture  of  the  Hall  and  the  show-cases, 
all  of  which  are  made  of  mahogany.  The  latter  have  been  nearly  sufficient  to 
pay  the  rent  of  the  Hall,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Society.  No  money 
has  been  appropriated  from  the  funds  of  the  Society  for  the  purchase  or  the  pre- 
servation of  objects.  All  the  articles  in  the  Cabinet  have  either  been  presented, 
or,  when  any  have  been  purchased,  as  has  oflen  been  done,  it  has  been  by  con- 
tributions ;  and  all  the  labor  of  preservation  and  classification  has  been  done 
by  the  voluntary  labor  of  the  members. 

In  the  year  1835,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  appropriating  money 
in  aid  of  various  institutions  for  the  furtherance  of  education,  voted  to  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  $300  per  annum,  for  five  years.  And  in 
1840,  Simon  K  Greene,  Esq.,  in  addition  to  his  library  and  collection  of  shells 
and  minerals,  bequeathed  five  hundred  dollars  in  money,  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  Society.  These  sums,  together  with  the  resources  mentioned 
above,  have  been  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  outfit  and  incidental  expenses,  so 
that  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  in  May,  the  Society  was  declared,  and  for  the 
first  time,  out  of  debt. 

The  Society  is  indebted  for  its  first  permanent  endowment  to  the  generosity 
of  one  of  its  members,  Ambrose  S.  Courtis,  Esq.  Mr.  Coartis  was  a  mer- 
chant, comparatively  little  known  among  scientific  men,  who  by  diligence  and 
prudence  was  enabled  to  retire  with  a  competence  while  jet  a  young  man,  in- 
tending to  devote  his  subsequent  life  to  the  acquirement  and  difiucion  of  know* 
ledge,  and  filled  with  generous  and  exalted  designs  for  the  promotion  of  scieoes^ 
art  and  hamanity*    While^  in  Europe  in  1834|  he  gave  the  fint  tokea  of  his  r»- 
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gard  for  the  Society,  in  the  present  of  a  splendid  solar  microscope,  with  an 
achromatic  lens,  made  by  DoUond,  of  London.  Soon  afterwards  he  forwarded  a 
copy  of  his  will,  by  which  he  devised  to  the  Society  several  sums  for  specific 
purposes,  amounting  in  all  to  $15,000,  and  an  order  for  the  immediate  payment 
of  a  part  of  it,  lest  perchance  his  intentions  might  be  defeated.  Mr.  C.  did  not 
live  to  return  to  this  country.  In  his  last  will  he  not  only  confirmed  his  pre- 
vious legacies  to  the  Society,  but  made  it  his  residuary  legatee.  The  legacies 
however  were  accompanied  by  embarrassing  conditions,  which  would  forbid  their 
direct  application  to  the  uses  of  the  Society  for  a  long  period  of  years.  Per- 
mission was  therefore  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  to  which  his 
legacies  reverted  in  case  they  were  not  accepted,  to  compromise  with  the  heirs 
at  law  ;  and  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  eventually  received  for  the  unconditional 
and  immediate  use  of  the  Society.  This  sum  now  constitutes  the  permanent 
fund  of  the  Society,  the  principal  of  which  is  not  to  be  encroached  upon.  For 
the  present,  its  income  is  appropriated  as  follows,  viz :  one-third  to  the  increase 
of  the  Library,  one  third  to  the  preservation  of  objects  for  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
remaining  third  for  the  publication  of  the  Journal. 

The  Society  may  now  be  considered  as  established  upon  a  firm  foandatioD. 
It  has  existed  long  enough  to  have  left  its  impress  upon  the  community.  By 
admitting  to  membership  all  who  are  interested  in  its  objects,  and  by  giving 
gratuitous  access  to  the  Cabinet  and  Library  on  application  to  a  member,  at  all 
times,  and  to  all  persons,  either  for  study  or  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  it 
strives  to  make  this  impress  as  wide  and  as  deep  as  possible.  It  is  believed  that 
this  Society  was  the  first  to  adopt  a  course  in  this  last  respect,  which,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  is  now  pursued  in  all  similar  institutions  in  this  country.  It  is 
also  believed  that  the  policy  and  privileges  of  this  institution  approach  as  nearly 
to  the  design  of  a  distinguished  foreigner,  M.  Vattemare,  in  their  universality, 
as  the  state  of  society  renders  desirable  or  available  in  a  country  where  the 
voluntary  principle  so  successfully  sustains  every  institution  and  every  en- 
terprise. 

In  addition  to  the  influences  of  the  Society  upon  the  community  in  behalf  of 
Natural  Science  through  its  Lectures,  its  Cabinet,  its  Library  and  its  Journal,  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  survey  of  the  State,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Geological  survey,  was  mainly  devised,  obtained  and  executed 
by  its  Council.  The  result  of  this  survey  is  such  as  to  reflect  honor  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  State  which  ordered  it,  and  the  science  of  the  CommissioDers 
who  performed  it. 

The  present  fund  of  the  Society  may  possibly  suffice,  for  a  while,  for  the 
objects  to  which  it  is  appropriated.  But  there  are  other  wants  already  urgeDt, 
and  which  are  daily  multiplying  and  becoming  more  imperative.  So  large  a  col- 
lection cannot  be  kept  in  proper  order  without  being  under  the  charge  of  a 
competent  person,  entirely  devoted  to  its  care.  Such  a  person  the  Society  has 
not  the  means  for  employing.  Again,  the  Hall  which  now  contains  the  Cabinet, 
is  already  crowded  to  excess,  and  its  accommodations  must  soon  be  enlarged. 
It  is  already  very  desirable,  and  almost  necessary,  that  a  building  should  be 
obtained  sufficiently  ample  and  conveniently  constructed  for  the  porposes  of 
the  Society.    Hitherto,  the  funds  have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  the  neces- 
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nrj  and  the  beet  uim  of  the  Society,  and  not  waited,  as  has  been  too  often 
done»  in  brick  and  mortar.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  necessity  shall  iriie  for 
diverting  them  from  their  accostomed  channel ;  and  it  cannot  be  doobted,  that 
when  a  building  shall  become  absolately  necessary,  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  an 
institution  so  valuable  and  so  liberal,  to  those  in  Boston  who  feel  always  ready  to 
Gontribote  freely  for  objecti  of  public  good,  and  who  deem  a  bestowment  upon 
■neh  objects  as  the  best  disposition  they  can  nuUie  of  their  fortunes  for  the 
benefit  of  their  children,  would  not  be  made  without  a  ready  response. 
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